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T O 

THE RIGHT HON. JAMES CRAGGS, Esq. 
his majesty's principal s£cr£tary of state. 

Dear Sir, 

I CANNOT wifli that any of my writings fhould 
laft longer than the memory of our friendihip 
and, therefore, I thus publicly bequeath them to you, 
in return for the many valuable inftances of your 
affedUon. 

That they may come to you with as little difad- 
vantage as pofiible, I have left the care of them to 
one*, whom, by the experience of fome years, I know 
well qualified to anfwer my intentions. He has al- 
ready the honour and happinefs of being under your 
proteftion ; and, as he will very much ftand in need 
of it, I cannot wifh him better, than that he may 
continue to deferve the favour and countenance of 
fuch a patron. 

I have no time to lay out in forming fuch compli- 
ments, as would but ill fuit that»familiarity between 
w, which was once my greatcftpleafure, and will be my 
grcatcft honour hereafter. Inftead of them, accept of my 
kearty wifhes, that the great reputation you have acquired 
fo early, may increafe more and more : and that you may 
loDg fenre your country with thofe excellent talents^ 

*Afr, TickclU 
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and unblcmiflied integrity, which have fo powei 
recommended you to the moft gracious and an: 
Monarch that ever filled a throne* May the fi 
nefs and generofity of your fpirit continue to i 
and fubdue your enemies, and gain you many fidi 
if poflible, as fincere as yourfelf. When you 
Sound fuch, they cannot wilh you more true h; 
nefs than I^ who am« with the greateft zeal> 

Dear SIR, 

Your moft eoidrely afFe6lionate friend, 
and faithful obedient fervani 
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P OEMS 

B Y 

U R. ADD I SON. 

TO MR. D R y D E N. 

HOW Idng, great Poet, fliall thy facred lays 
Provoke our wondfer, and tranfccnd our praiie? 
•Can neither injuries of time, or age. 
Damp thy poetic heat, and quench thy rage ? 
Not fo thy Ovid in his exile wrote, 
Grief chillM liis bread, atid checked his rifing thought-s 
Penfive and fad, his drooping Mufe beti-ays 
The Roman genius in its laft decays. 

Prevailing warmth has dill thy mind pdfTeft, 
And fecond youth is kindled in thy breaft; 
Thou mak'ft the beauties of the Romans knoWn, 
And England boafts bf riches not her own j 
Thy lines have heightenM Virgil's majefty. 
And Horace wonders at himfelf in thee. 
Thou teacheft PerTms to inform our ifle 
In fmoother numbers, and a clearer ftyle ; 
And Juvenal, inftru^ed in thy page. 
Edges his fatire, and improves his rage. 
Thy copy cafts a fairfr light on all, 
And ftill ouNihines the bright original. 



ADDISON'S POEMS. 

Now Ovid boafts th' advantage of thy fong. 
And tells his ftory in the Britifh tongue ; 
Thy charming verfe, and fair tranflations, fliow 
How thy own laurel firft began to grow : 
How wild Lycaon, chang'd by angry gods. 
And frighted at himfelf, ran howling through the Woods. 

O may'ft thou ftill the noble talk prolong. 
Nor age, nor ficknefs, interrupt thy fong : 
Then may we wondering read, how human limbs 
Have waterM kingdoms, and diflblv'd in dreams 5 
Of thoft rich fruits that on the fertile mold 
Tum*d yellow by degrees, and ripcn'd into gold : 
How fome in feathers, or a ragged hide. 
Have liv'd a fecond life, and different natures try'd» 
Then will thy Ovid, thus transformed, reveal 
A nobler change than he himfelf can tell. 

Magd. College, Oxon. 

June 1, i6q}. 
The Author** age xi. 
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A P O E M 

TO 
HIS MAJEST'y*. 

PRESENTED TO THE LORD REEPFR. 



T O 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SOMERS. 

LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL) 
1695. 

IF yet your thoughts are loofe from ftate affairs. 
Nor feel the burden of a kingdom'*s cares 5 
If yet your time and aftions are your own j 
Receive the prefcnt of a Mufe unknown : 
A Mufe that, in adventurous numbers, fings 
The rout of armies, and the fall of Kings, 
Britain advanced, and Europe's peace reftor'd. 
By Somers' counfels, and by Naflau's fword. 

To you, my Lord, thefe daring thoughts belong 
Who help'd to raife the fubjeft of my fong j 
To you the hero of my verfe reveals 
His great defigns, to you in council tells 
His inmoft thoughts, determining the doom 
Of towns unftormM, and battles yet to come. 
And well could you, in your immortal drains, 
Defcribe his conduft, and reward his pains : 

B 4. Mx.txv^ 

* King William. 
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But, fince the ftatehas all your care3 ingrofs'd. 
And poetry •fn higher thoughts is loft, 
Attend to what a lefler Muie indites, 
Pardon her faults, and countenance Jier flights. 
On you, my Lord, with anxious fear I wait, 
And from your jtidgement mull expeft my fate, 
Who, free from vulgar paflions, are above 
Degrading envy, or mifguided love j 
If you, well pleas'd, (hall fmile upon my lays. 
Secure of fame, my voice I *11 boldly raife. 
For next to what you write, is what you praife« 
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TO T HE KIN G. 

WHEN now the bufinefs of the field is o'er, 
The trumpets fltep, and cannons ccafe to roar> 
When every difmal echo is decay'd, , 

And all the thunder of the battle laid ; 
Attend, aufpicious prince ; and let the Mufe 
Iq humble accents milder thoughts infafe. 

Others, in bold prophetic numbers fkill'd. 
Set thee in arms, and led thee to the field ; 
My Mufe ^pefting on the Britifh ftrand 
Waits thy return, and welcomes thee to land : 
She oft has ieen thee prefling on the foe, 
When Eiu-ope was concem'd in every blow ; 
But durft not in heroic ibains rejoice $ 
The trumpets, drums, and cannons drowh'd, her voice : 
She faw the Boyne run thick with human gore, 
And floating corps lie beating on the fliore ; 
Shd faw -thee cKmb the banks, but try'd in vain 
To trace her. Hero through the durty plain, 
When through -the thick embattled lines he broke. 
Now plung'd amidft the foes, now loflin clouds of fmoke, 

that fome Mufe, renown'd for lofty verfe, 
In daring numbers would thy toils rehearfe ! 
Draw thee belov'd in peace, and fear'd in wars, 
Inur'd to noon-day fweats, and mid-night cares I 
But ftill the God -like man, by fome hard fate, 
■Reives the.glory of his toil* too late 5 
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Too late the verfe the mighty aft fucceeds. 
One age the hero, one the poet breeds. 

A thoufand years in full fucceflion ran, 
Ere Virgil rais'd his voice, and fung the man 
Who, driven by ftrefs of fate, fiich dangers bore 
On ftormy feas, and a difaftrous (hore, 
Before he fettled in the promised earth, 
And gave the empire of the world its birth. 

Troy long had found the Grecians bold and fierce. 
Ere Homer mufter'd up their troops in verfe 5 
Long had Achilles quell'd the Trojans' luft. 
And laid the labour of the gods in duft. 
Before the towering Mufe began her flight. 
And drew the hero raging in the fight, 
EngagM in tented fields and rolling floods. 
Or flaughtering mortals, or a match for gods. 

And here, perhaps, by fate's unerring doom*. 
Some mighty bard lies hid in years to come. 
That fliall in William's god-like a£ls engage. 
And with his battles warm a future age, 
Hibernian fields fhall here thy conquefts /how. 
And Boyne be fung, when it has ceas'd to flow j 
Here Gallic labours fhall advance thy fame, 
And here Seneffe fhall wear another name. 
Our late poflerity, with fecret dread. 
Shall view thy battles, and with pleafure read 
How, in the bloody field too near advanc'd. 
The guiltlefs bullet on thy fhoulder glano'd. 

The race of Naflau was by Heaven defign'd 
To curb the proud opprefTors of mankind. 
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To bind the tyrants of the earth with laws, 

And fight in every injured nation's caufe, 

The world's great patriots ; they for juftice call i 

And, as they favour, kingdoms rife or fall. 

Our Britifh youth, unus'd to rough alarms, 

Carelefs of fame, and negligent of "arms. 

Had long forgot to meditate the foe, 

And heai'd unwarm'd the martial trumpet blow 5 

But now inipir'd by 'thee, with frefh delight, . . , 

Their fwords they brandifh, and require the fight. 

Renew their ancient conquefts on the main. 

And aft their fathers' triumphs o'er again j 

Fir'd, when they hear how Agincourt was ilrow'd 

With Gallic corps, and Crefli fwam in blood, 

With eager warmth they fight, ambitious all 

Who fii^ fhall ftorm the breach, or mount the wall. 

In vain the tlironging enemy by force 

Would clear the ramparts, and repel their courfe 5 

They break through all, for William leads the way. 

Where fires rage moil, and loudefl engines play, 

Namur's late terrors and deflruftion fhow. 

What William, warm'd with juij: revenge, can do : 

Where once a thoufand turrets raisM on high 

Their gilded fpires, and glitterM in the fky. 

An undiflinguifh'd heap of dufl is found. 

And all the pile lies fmoking on the ground. 

His toils, for no ignoble ends deilgn'd. 
Promote the common welfare of mankind ; 
No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears. 
The cries of orphans, and the widow'$ toai^ \ 
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Oppreft Religion gives the firft alarms. 
And injurM Juftice fets him in his arms ; 
His conquefts freedom to the world aflfordy 
And nations blcfs the labours of his fword. 

Thus when thc^/ ing Mufe would copy forth 
A perfeft pattern or\jeroic worth. 
She fets a man triumphant in the field. 
O'er giants cloven down, and monfters kill'd. 
Keeking hi «blood, and fmear'd wkh duft and fweat, 
Whilft' angry gods con fpire to hiake him great. 

Thy navy rides- on feas before unpreft, 
And flrikes a terror through tlie haughty Eafl : 
Algiers and Tunis from their fultry fhore 
With horror hear the Britiih engines roar. 
Fain from .the neighbouring dangers would ^ey run. 
And wifh themfelves ^ill nearer to the fun. 
The Gallic fhips are in their ports confined, 
Deny'dthe common -ufe of fea^and wind. 
Nor dare again the Britifh fh-ength engage^ 
Still they remfcmber that deflru6live rage 
Which lately made their trembling -hoft retire, 
Stun«M with the noife, and wrapt in finoke and fire ; 
The waves-' with wide unnumbered wrecks were flrow'd. 
And planks, and afrms, and men, promiscuous flowed. 

Spain's numerous fleet," that perifhM on our coafi, 
• Could fcarce a longer line of battle boaft ; 
The winds could hardly drive them to theii fate. 
And all the ocean laboured with the weight. 

Where-e'er the wavefr in reftlefs errors roU, 
The fea, lies open now to tither pole : 

5 \^«^ 
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Now .may we fafely ufe the northern gales. 
And in the polar circle fpread our fails : 
Or, dctp in Ibuthem climes,, fecure from wars^. 
New lands explore, and fail by otber ftars : 
Fetch uncontrord each laboui: of the, fun, 
Aad make the produd of the world our own* 

At length, proud prince, ambitious Lewis, ceafe 
To plague mankind, and trouble £urope*s peace ; 
Think on the ftruftures which thy pride has ras'd. 
On towns unpeopled, and on fields laid wafte $ 
Think on the heaps of coi*ps and ftreams of bloody 
On every guilty plain and purple flood. 
Thy arms have made ; and ceafe an impious war> 
Nor wafte the lives intruded to thy care. 
Orf if no milder thought can calm thy mind. 
Behold ther great avenger of mankind. 
See mighty Naflau through the battle ride^. 
And fee thy fubje^ls gafping by his fide : 
Fain would the pious prince refufe th' alarm. 
Fain would he check the fury of his arm ', 
But, when thy cruelties his thoughts engage,. 
The hero kindles with becoming rage. 
Then countries ftorn, and captives unreftorM, 
Give ftrength to every blow, and edge his fword« 
Behold with what refiftlefs force he falls 
On towns befiegM, and thunders at thy walls I 
Aik VUleroy, (for Villeroy beheld 
The tojwn furrenderM, and the treaty feaPd) 
With what amazing ftrength the forts were won, 
Wilft the whole power of France ftood VooWva^ otk» 
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But ftop not here : behold where Berkeley Hands, 
And executes his injured King's commands ; • 

Around thy coaft his burfting bombs he pours 
On flaming citadels, and falling towers j 
With hifllng ftreams of fire the air they ftreak. 
And hurl deftru6lion round them where they break. 
The ikies with long afcending flames are bright. 
And all the fea refle6ls a quivering light. 

Thus JEtxi^i when in fierce eruptions broke, 
Fills heaven with aihes, and the earth with fmoke ; 
Here crags of broken recks are twirlM on high. 
Here molten ftones and fcatterM cinders fly : 
Its fury reaches the remoted coaft, 

. And ftrows the Afiatic fliore with duft. 

Now does the failor from the neighbouring main 
Look after Gallic towns and forts in vain ; 
No more his wonted marks he can defcry. 
But fees a long unmeafur'd ruin lie ; 
Whilft, pointing to the naked coaft, he fliows 
His wondering mates where towns and fteeples rofe^ 
Where crowded citizens he lately view'd. 
And Angles out the place where once St. Maloes ftood. 

Here Ruflcrs a^ons ftiould my Mufe require j 
And, would my ftrength but fecond my defire^ 
I M all his boundlefs bravery rehearfe. 
And draw his cannons thundering in my verfe ; 
High on the deck fliould the great leader ftand. 
Wrath in his look, and lightning in his hand i 
Like Homer's He£lor when he flung his fire 

A.mld& a thoufsmd ibips, and made all Greece retire. 
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But who can run the Biitiih triumphs o'er. 
And count the flames difperft on every fhorc f 
Who can defcribe the fcatter'd viftory, 
And draw the reader on from fea to Tea ? 
Elfe who could Ormondes God-like a6ts refufe> 
Ormond the theme of every Oxford Mufe ? 
Fain would I here his mighty worth proclaim. 
Attend him in the noble chace of fame. 
Through all the noife and hurry of the fight. 
Obferve each blow, and keep him ftill in fight* 
Ob, did our Britilh peers thus court renown, 
And grace the coats their great fore-fathers won ! 
Our arms would then triumphantly advance. 
Nor Henry be the laft that conquer'd France. 
What might not England hope, if fuch abroad 
Pufchas'd their country's honour with their blood t 
When fuch, detained at home, fupport our ftate 
In William's ftead, and bear a kingdom's weighty 
I The fchemes of Gallic policy o'erthrow, 
And blaft the counfels of the common foe i 
Diitft our armies, and diftribute right. 
And render our Maria's lofs more light. 
But ftop, my Mufe, th' ungrateful found forbear, 
Maria's name ftill wounds each Britifli ear : 
Each Britifh heart Maria ftill does wound. 
And tears burft out unbidden at the found j 
Maria ftill our rifing mirth deftroys, 
Darkens our triumphs, and forbids our Joys. 

But fee, at length, the Britifli fliips appear! 
^ Naffau comes I aad as his fleet draws ucar, 
7 TVit 
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The rifing mafts adyancey the fails grow whit^. 
And all bis pompous navy floats in fight. 
Come, mighty Prince, deiir'd of Britain, come ! 
May Heaven^s propitious gales attend thee home !* 
Come, and let longing crowds behold that look^ 
Which fuch confuilon and amazement ftruck 
Through Gallic bofts : but, oh ! let us defcry 
Mirth in thy brow, and pleafure in thine eye j 
Let nothing dreadful in thy face be found. 
But foe a while forget the trumpet's found i 
Well-pleas'd, thy people's loyalty approve^ 
Accept their duty, and enjoy their love. 
For as, when lately mov'd with fierce delight. 
You plung'd amidft the tumult of the fight. 
Whole heaps of death encompafs'd you aroimd. 
And fleeds o'er-tum'd lay foaming on the ground;. 
So crown'd with laurels now,, where-e'er you go, 
Aro^ind you. blooming joys and peaceful bleflings flc 



/A TRANSLATION 
VlRGtL'8 FOURTH GEORGIC, 

EXCEPT TtfE STOTIY OF ARlsr^US. 

EThcreal fleets fliall next my Mufc engage. 
And this, Maecenas, claims your patronage. 
^Of little cceatures wondrdus a£ls I treat, >>% 

The- ranks and mighty leaders of their ftate, > 

Their laws, employments, and their wars relate. i* 
A trifling theme provokes ray hunrble lays : 
Trifling- the 'theme, not fo the poefs praife, 
If great Apollo and the mneftil Nine 
Join in the piece, and make the work divine. 
Firfl, 'for your bees a proper llation iind, 
That's fenced about and flielter'd i'rom the wind-j 
For winds divert them in their flight, and drive 
The- fwarms, when loaden homeward, from their hive. 
Nor (hecp, nor goats, muft pafture near their ftores. 
To trample under foot the Ipringing flowers $ 
Nor-friflciog heifers bound about the place, 
To fpum the dew-drops off, and bruife the rifmg grafs s 
NoMiuft the lizard's painted brood aj^ar. 
Nor wood -peck 8, nor the fwallow harbour near. 
They wafte the fwarms, and as they fly along 
^avey the tender morfds to their young. 
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Let purling ftreams, and fountains edg'd with mofs, 
And fluUlow rilU) run tricklii^ through the grafs; 
Let branching olives o*cr the fountain grow. 
Or palms (hoot up, and (hade the ftreams below ; 
That when the youth, led by their princes, ihun 
The crowded hire^ and iport it ia the fun, 
Refrdhing fprings may tempt them from tiie hea^ 
And fliady coverts yield a cool retreat. 

Whether the neighbouring water ftands or nms. 
Lay twigs acroft, and bridge it o>r with Aones { 
That if rough ftorms, or fudden Uafts of wikid^ 
Should dip, or Scatter tbofe that lag behind. 
Here they may fettle on the friendly flone. 
And dry their reeking pinions at the fun. 
Plant all the flowery banks with lavender. 
With (lore of favory fcent the fragrant air. 
Let running bctony the field o^er^Miead, 
And fountains ibke the violet^s dewy bed. 

Though barks or plaited willows make your inwe, 
A narrow inlet to their cells c<mtnve ; 
For colds congele and freeze the liquors up. 
And, melted down with heat, the waxen buildiags dn^s 
The bees, of both extremes alike afraid, 
Their wax around the whiftling crannies fpread. 
And fuck out clammy dews from herbs and fiowers^ 
To fmear the chinks, and plaifter up the pores : 
For this they hoard up glew, wfaofe clinging drops. 
Like pitch, or birdlime, hang in ftringy ropes. 
They oft, 'tis faid, in dark retirements dwell, 
And work in fubterraneous caves their cell ^ 

M 
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At other times Ch* indulbious infe^ls live 

In hollow rocks, or make a tree their hive. 

Point all their chinky lodgings round with mud. 

And leaves muft thinly on your work be ftrow'd ; 

But let no baleful yew-tvee flourifli near, O 

Nor rotten raarihes fend out ileams of mire ; ^ 

Nor burning crabs grow red, and crackle in the fire : 3 

Nor neighbouring caves return the dying found^. 

Nor echoinj; rocks th^ doubled voice rebounds 

Things thus prepared 

When th^ under-world is feizM with cold and nigl^t. 

And fnmmer here defcends in ftreams of light, 

The bees through woods and forefts take their flight, 

They rifle every flower, and lightly Ikim 

Thy cryflal brook, and (ip the i-unpiog {beam ; 

And thus they feed their young with ftrange delight, 

' And knead the yielding wax, and work the dimy fwect* 

But when on high you fee the bees repair, 

; Borne on the wind, through diftant trafts of air, 

I And view the winged cloud all blackening from afar } 

i While fliady coverts and frefti fleams they chufe, 

, Milfoil and common honey-lxickles bruife, 

P* I And fprinkle on their hives the fragrant juice. 

1 On brazen veflels beat a tinkling fo\md, 

' And (hake the cymbals of the goddefs round 5 

» Then all will haftily retreat, and fill 

Tht warm refounding hollow of their rell. 

' I tf once two rival kings their right debate, 

And fa£lions and cabals embroil the ftatc, 

Thepccple's aftions will their thoughts declare; 

All tiieir hearts tremhjc, and beat thick with way -, 
•A* /■• ^ ■«▼ <■ 
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io^rfe broken founds,' like trumpet's harfh alarms. 

Run through the hive, and ca!l them to their arms; 

All in "a hurry fpread thbir fliivering wing^. 

And fif their V^lavrs, ancj point their an^ ftings : 

In crowds before the" king's pavilion' meet. 

And boldly challenge out the focTto fight 5 

At lad, when al( the heavens are warm aitd fair, ^ 

They rufti together out, arfd join j" the air \ 

Swarms thick, and echoes with the humming^war. C 

All in a firm round duller mix, and ilrow 

Withf heaps of little corps the earth below ; 

As: thick as hail-ftones from thetloor rebound^ 

Or ftiaken acorns rattle, on the ground. 

No fenfe of danger can their, kings control. 

Their little bodies lodge a mjghty foul t 

Each obiVinate in aims purCiies his blow. 

Till Ihameful flight fecures the routed foe. 

This hot difpute and all this mighty fray 

A little dull flung upward will allay. 

But whea both kings are fettled in their hive, 
Maik him who looks the worft, and left he live 
Idle at home in eafe and luxury. 
The lazy monarch muft be doom'd to xiie i 
So let the royal infe£l rule alone, 
And reign without a rival in his thronc» 

The kings are different : -one of better note. 
All fpeckt with gold, and many a ihining fpot, 
.Looks gay, and gliftens in a gilded coatj 
But love of eafe, and floth in one prevails. 
That fcarce his hanging paunch behind him trai 
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Ttkt people's looks are different as their kings ; 
Some fparkle bright, and glitter in their wings j r 
Others look loathfom and difeasM with floth, 7 

Like a faint traveller whofe dufty mouth ^ 

Grows dry with heat^ and fpits a maukilh froth. . ji 

The firft arc bcft 

From their overflowing comb^, you'JI oftien prefs 
Pure lufcious fweets that mingling in the glafs 
Correal the harfhnefs of the racy juice, 
And a rich flavour .through the wine diffufe. 
But when they fport abroad, and rove from home. 
And leave the pooling hive, and quit th' unfinilh'd comb j . 
Their airy ramblings are with eafcxonfinM, 
Clip their king's wings, and if they flay behind 
No bold ufuiper dares invade their right» . 
Nor found a march, nor;giy.e the.fign for flight* 
Let flowery banks entice them to their <elis. 
And gardens all.perfumM with native. frael Is; . 
Where carv'd Priapushas his fix'd abode,. 
The robber's tcrror,^ and thefcare-crow god. 
Wild thyme ^nd pine-trees from their .barren hill 
Tranfplant, and nurfe them in the neighbouring foil* 
Set fruit-trees round, nor e'er indulge thy floth. 
But water them, and urge their flody growth* 
And here, perhaps,, were not I giving o'er, . 
And flriking fail, and making to the fliore, 
rd (hew what ait the gardener's toils require, , 
Why rofy Paeftum blu flies twice a year : 
What flreams the verJant fuocoiy. fupply. 
And how the.tliirfty plant drinks rivers dry.j . 
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What with a chcarful green does parfly grace, 
And writhes the bellying cucumber along ttie twift 

grafsf 
Nor would I paft the foft acanthus o'er. 
Ivy nor myrtle-trees that love the fliore 5 
Nor daffodils, that late from earth*s flow womb 
Unrumple their fwoln buds,and fhow their yellowblooi 

For once I faw in the Tai-entine vale. 
Where flow Galefus drencht the wafliy foil,. 
An old Coryciaa yeoman, who had got 
A few negle^led acres to his lot. 
Where neither com nor pafturc grac'd* the field. 
Nor would the vine her purple harveft yield j 
But favory herbs among the thorns were found. 
Vervain and. poppy- flowers his garden crowa'd. 
And drooping lilies whiten'd all the ground. 
Bleft with thefe'riches he could empires flight,. 
And when he refted from his toils at night. 
The earth unpurchased dainties v/ould afford. 
And his own garden furnifli out his board : 
The fpring did firft his opening rcfes blow, 
Firfl ripening autumn bent his fruitful bough. 
When piercing colds had burtt the brittle flone, . 
And freezing rivera lliffen'd as they nin. 
He then would prune the tendered of his trees. 
Chide the late fpring, and lingering weftern bree* 
Hi« bees fird fwarmM, and made his vefl'cls foanr 
With the rich fqueezing of the juicy comb. 
Here lindons and the fappy pine increased ;. 
Here, when gay flowers his Imiling orchard dref 
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As many hloilbms as the fpring could ihow. 

So many dangling apples mellowM on the bough. 

In rows his elms and knotty pear-trees bloom. 

And thorns ennobled now to bear a plumb. 

And Spreading plane-trees, where fupinely laid 

He now enjoys the cpol, and quaffs beneath the Aiad«. 

But tbeie for want of room I muft omit. 

And leavf for future poets to recite. 

Now I "11 proceed tlieir natures to declare. 
Which Jove himfelf did op the bees confer j 
Becauie, invited by the timbrel's found, 
LodgM in a cave th' almighty babe they found. 
Ami the young god nurft kindly under-ground. 

Of all the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
Thefe only make their yopng the public care } 
In well-dilposM focieties they live. 
And laws and Hatutes regulate their hive | 
Nor ftray, like others, unconfin'd abroad. 
But know fet ftations, and a dx'd abode. 
Each provident of cold in fummer flies 
Through fields, and woods, to feek for new fupplies, 
And in the common (lock unlades his thighs. 
Some watch the food, fome in the meadows ply, 
Tafte every bud, and luck each blofTom dry 5 
Whilft others, labouring in their cells at home, 
Temper Narciflus' clammy tears with gum. 
For the firft ground- work of the golden comb ; 
On this they found their waxen works, and raife 
The yellow fabrick on its glewy bale. 
Some educate the young, or hatch the feed 
With vitaj warmthj and future nations breed*, 

C 4 V^\\v\^ 
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Whilft others thicken all the (limy dews. 

And- into pureft honey work the juice ; . 

Then fill the hollows o£. the comb, and fwell 

With lufcious nefhir every flowing cell, 

By turns they watch, by turns wkh curious eyes 

Survey the heavens, and fearcb the clouded 0ciet 

To find outbreeding ftorms, and tell what tenipefts rift* ' 

By turns they eafe the loaden fwaniis, or drive 

The drone>. a laiy infeft, from their hive. 

The work- IS warmly ply'd- through all the cells, 

And ftrong with thyme the new-made honey Tmells. 

So in their caves- the brawny Cyclops fweat, -j 

When with Kuge ftrokes the ihibborn wedge they beati >- 
And all th' unihapen thunder-bolt compleat ; . J; 

Alternately their hammers rife and fall $ 
Whilft griping tongs turn round the glowing ball. 
With puffing bellows fome the flames increafe. 
And fome in waters dip the hilling mafs j 
Their beaten anvils dreadfully refbund, 
Apd ^tna fhakes all o*er« and thunders und^r ground.. 

Thus, if, great things we may with fmall compare^, 
The bufy fwarms their different labours (hare, 
Defire of profit urges all degrees; 
The aged infei^s, by experience wife* 
Attend the comb, and fafhion every partj 
And fhapethe waxen fret-work out with art:- 
The young at night, returning from their toils, 
Bring home their thighs clog'd with the meadows fpoi)ft.. 
On lavender and faffrpn-buds they feed, 
Co bending oH&rs, and the balmy reed.: 

Tronk 
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From purpk violets and the tcilc they bring 
Their gathered fwects, and rifle all the fpring. 

All work^together> all together reft. 
The rooming ftitt renews their labours pad ; 
Then altnifliout, their different taflcs piirfiie. 
Sit on the bloom, and fuck the ripening dew ; 
Again when evening warns tliem to their home, . 
With weary .wings, and heavy thighs they come, 
And crowd about the chink, and mix a drowfy hum. 
Into their cells at length they gently creep, 
There all the night their peaceful ftation keep, 
Wrapt up in filence, and diflalv'd,in fleep. 
None range abroad when winds- and ftorms are iiigh. 
Nor truft their bodies to a faithlefs fky. 
But make fmall journeys, with a careful wing,,, 
AndHy to water at a neighbouring (pring 5 
And, left their airy^ bodies fliould ht caft 
In reftlefs whirls, the fport of every blaft, 
They carry ftones to poife them, in their flight. 
As ballaft keeps th* unfteady veflel right. 

But of all cuftoms that the bees can boaft, 
Tis this may challenge admiration moft 5 
That none will Hymen's fofter joys approve. 
Nor wafte their fpirits in luxurious love, 
But all a long virginity maintain, 
And bring forth yoimg without a mother's pain. 
From herbs and flowers they pick each tender bee. 
And cull from plints a buzzing progeny ; 
From thefe they choofe out fubjefts, and create. 
A littk monarch of the rifing ftate j 
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Then build wax kingdoms for the infant prince. 
And form a palace for his reildence. 

But often in their journeys, as they fly, 
On flints they tear their filken wings, or lie 
Groveling beneath their floweiy load, and die* 
Thus love of honey can an infeft fire. 
And in a fly fuch generous thoughts infpire. 
Yet by repeopling their decaying ftatc. 
Though fevcn ftiort fprings conclude their vital date^ 
Their ancient flocks eternally remain. 
And in an endlefs race their childrens children reign* 

No proflrate vaflTal of the Eaft can more 
With flavifli fear his mighty Prince adore ; 
His life unites them all } but when he dies. 
All in loud tumults and diflra£lions rife ; 
They wafte their honey, and their combs deface. 
And wild confufion reigns in every place. 
Him all admire, ail the great guardian own, 
And crowd about his courts, and buzz about his throne. 
Oft on their backs iheir weary prince they bear. 
Oft in his caufe embattled in the air, 
Purfue a glorious death, in wounds and war. 

Some from fuch inflanccs as thcfe have taught, 
" The bees extract is heavenly ; for they thought 
*' The univerfe alive ; and that a foul, 
•' Diftus'd throughout the matter of the whole, 
** To all the vaft unbounded frame was given, 
** And ran through earth, and air, and fea, and all 

** the deep of heaven j 
" That this firft kindled life in man and beafl, 
^ Life that again flows into tivW ^^. U&, 
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^ That tib compounded animal could die, 

** But when diflblv'd, the fpirit mounted high, 

" Dwelt in ailar, and fettltd ia the flcy/' 

Whcn-e'cr their balmy fweets you mean to feizc. 
And talce the liquid laboui-s of the bees, 
Spurt draughts of water from your mouth, and drive 
A lothfome cloud of fmoke amidil their hive. 

Twice in the year their flowery toils begin. 
And twice they fetch their dewy Imrveft iu j 
Once when the lovely Pleiades arilb, 
And add freih luftre to the fummer (kits ; 
And once when hailening from the watery fign 
They quit their Nation, and forbear to iliine. 

The bees are prone to rage, and oft«n found 
To perifh. £br revenge, and die upon the wound,. 
Their venom'd fting produces aking pains. 
And fwells the flefh, and ihoots among the veins. 

When firft a cold hard winter's ftorms arrive. 
And tlireaten death or famine to their hive,^ 
If now their finking ftate and* low affairs 
Can move your pity, and provoke your cares, 
Frefti burning thyme before their cells convey. 
And cut their dry and hulky wax away ; 
For often lizards feize the lufcious fpoils. 
Or drones that riot on another's toils : 
Oft broods of moths infeft the hungry fwarms, 
And oft the furious wafp their hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms j 
Or elfe the fpider at the entrance fets 
Her fnares, and fpins her bowels into nets. 
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When fickncfs reigns (for they as well as we 
Feel all th' efFeas of frail mortality) 
By certain marks the new diieafeJs feenf 
Their colour changes^^ and their iooks are thin. 
Their funeral rites are formM, and every bee. 
With grief attends the fad folemnity j > 
The few ^ifeas'd furvivors hang before 
Their fickly cdls, and droop about the door. 
Or flowlyin their hives their limbs unfold, 
Shrunk up with hunger^ and benumb'd with cold ; 
In drawling^hums the f^eblt infers grieve. 
And dblefiH- buzzes echo through the hive^ 
Like winds that foftly murmur through the/treea. 
Like flames 'pent up-,- or4ike retiring feas. 
Now lay frefli honey near their empty rooms, 
In troughs of hollow reeds, whilft frying gums 
Caft round a fragrant mift of' fpicy fumes. 
Thus kindly tempt the famifliM fwarm to eat> 
And gently reconcile them to their nieati- 
Mix juice of galls*, and wine, that grow »in time • 
Condensed 1)y fire,^ and thicken to a ilime ; 
To theie dry'd rofes, thyme, and centaury join. 
And raiflns ripen'd on the Pfythian vine*. 

Befides there grows a flower in marftry ground. 
Its name Amelius, eafy to be fdund j 
A mighty fpring works in its root, and cleaves 
The fprouting flalk, and flicws itfelf in leaves} 
The flower itfelf is of a golden hue. 
The leaves inclining to a darker blue ; 
The leaves' (hoot thick aboutthe flowerj and grow 
^nto SL bufh, and fliade the turf \idoN«i \ 
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'The plant in holy garlands often twines 
The altars --pofts, and beautifies *the (hrines ; 
'Its tafte is (harp, -in rales new-(horn;it grows. 

Where Meila^s ibeam in watry mazes flows. 

Take plenty of its roots, and boil them well 

In wine, and heap them up before the cell. 

But if the whole Hock fail, and noneiurvlvt ; 
'To raife-«ew-peop}e, and recruit the- hive, 

I "11 here the ^e^t experiment declape, 

That fpread th' Arcadian Aephcrd's namefo far. 
^How bees from blood of flaughterM bulls have fl^d. 

And fwarmtf amidft the red corruption bred. 

For wheptfth' Egyptians yearly fee their bounds 
-Hefreih'd with floods,' and fail abo^it their grounds. 

Where Perfia borders, sad the rolling' Nile 
-Drive»--fwifdy down the iWrthy Indians foil. 

Till iifto feven^it multiplies its ftream. 

And fattens Egypt with a fruitful flime : 
' In this laft pM6):ice all their hope remains. 

And 1ong«iperience juftifles their pains. 
Firft then a clofe contra6led ipace of grouitd. 

With ftrainten'd walls and low-built roof they foaildi 

A narrow Aelving light is next aflign- d 

To alithe quarters, one to every wind 3 

Through thefe the glancing rays obliquely pierce : " 
'• Hither they lead a bull that -s y^ung and fierce. 

When two-years growth eif ^lK>m'heproudl}^(hows, 

And^ihakes the comply tertors of his brows : 
-His nofe and natouth,* the avenues of breath, 

They muzzle jjp,- -and beathis limbs to deaths 
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With violence to li£e and ftlfling pain 
He flings and fpurns, and tries to fnort in vain. 
Loud heavy mows fall thick on every fide, 
^Till his bmis'd'boweU feurft within the Wdc 
When dead, they leave him rotting on the ground* 
With branches, thyme, and cailia, ftrow*d arouiML 
.AH this is done when firft the weibrn 'hreese 

.Becalms the year, and fmooths the troubled fe^s j 
Before the chattering fwallpw bwlds her neft. 
Or fields in fprin^f s embroidery aine 4icft< 
Mean while the tainted jnice ferments withm* 
And quickens as it work-s : ia»d now iu% feea 
A wondrous fwarra, that «'er the carcafe crawls. 
Of ihapelefs, rude, tinfini&'d anin^als, 
^o legs at firA the infe&'s weight fuiiain. 
At length it proves its new-made limbs, with juun ; 
Now ftrikes the air with quivering wings, and tries 
To lift its body up, and Uarns to rife j 
Now bending thighs and gflded wings k mtp^n 
Full grown, and all the liee at length ^ppc^rs 5 
From every fide the fruitful cjutrafe pgurs 
Its fwarmtng brood, as thick as fummer flipwers^ 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian 1>pw!S, 
When twanging ibingft firft (hoot them on the foes* 

Thus have I ftjng the nature of the "bee ; 
While Csefar, towering to <livinity, 
The frighted Indians with his thunder aw'd, 
And claimed their hon>age, and commenced a godj 
I fiourifh'd all the while in arts of peace, 
Jiedr'd and /heJter'd in inglorious caie : 

I who before the fongs of (hep\\erA% tu^At, "I 

When gay and young my iTsral 1^17^ 1 vW^-* \ 

J>d fetmy Tityrus bcnealU \\\s (U;!ide. 
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A SONG. 

FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY, AT OXFORD. 

I. 

CECILIA, whofe.exalted k}rmns 
With joy and wonder fill the bleft. 
In choirs of warbling feraphims 

Known and diftinguilh'd from the reft j 
Attend, karmoiuoiis faint, and (ee 
Thy vocal ions of harmony; 
^end, harmonions iaint, and hear our prayers} 

Enliven all our earthly airs, 
And, as thou iiq^'ft thy God, teach us to fingof tkees 
Tune eyery ftring and every tongue. 
Be thou the Mufe and fubjed of oar fong. 
11. 
Let all Cecilia^s f>rai& proclaun. 
Employ the echo in her name. 
Hark bow the flutes and trumpets raiie. 
At bright Cecilia's juime, their lays } 
The organ labours in her praife« 
Cecilia's name does all our numbers grace. 
From €very voice the tuneful accents fly. 
In foaring trebles now it riies high, 
Aid turn it finks, and dwells upon the baie. 
CeciHa^s name thzmigh all the notes we fing, 
The work of «very fldlfbl tongue. 

The found of e^^ery trembling ftring. 
The found and triumph of -our fong« 
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III. 

For ever oJnfecrate the day. 
To muilc and Cecilia ; 
*Mufic,^the greateft good that mortals know. 
And all of heaven we have below* 
Mufic can noble hints impait, 
Engendcr-^ry, kindle lore; 
^ With unfufpefted eloquence* can moye, 
-^ And manage^ «dl the man- with fecret art* 

When Orpheus ftrikes the trembling lyre. 
The ftreams ftand ftill, the^fkmes admire^} 
Tkc-liftening favages advance. 

The wolf and lamb arovnd 4imi trip> 
• ^he bears in aukward meafures lei^, • 
And tigers mingle in the dance. 
The moviiig woods attended a« he playM, 
/* And Rhodope was left without a fhade. 
IV. 
Muiic religious heatS' infpires, 

It wakes the foul, and l;ifts it higii. 
And wiags it with fublnne defires. 
And fits it to befpeak the Deity. 
' Th' Almighty liftcHB to a.«tuneful tongue, 
•• And feems^weU-pleas*d and courted with a fong. 

Soft moving founds and heavenly airs 
■■' Give force t»-every word, -and recommend our praya 
Whca time itfelf -flialPbe no more, 
And all things in confufion hurl'd, 
Mufic fhall then exert its power, 
-And I^nd Ahvjvc the ruin« of the world : 

Tk 
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Then faints and angels (hall agree 

In one eternal jubilee : 
All heaven (hall echo with their hymns divinsj 

And God himfelf with pleafure fee 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 

CHORUS. 

Confecrate the place and day. 

To mufic and Cecilia. 

Let no rough winds approach, nor dart 

Invade the hallowM bounds, 
Nor rudely fhake the tuneful air. 

Nor fpoil the fleeting founds. 
Nor mournful figh nor groan be heard. 

But gladnefs dwell on every tongue j 
Whilft all, with voice and firings prepared. 

Keep up the loud harmonious fong. 
And imitate the bleft above, 
In joy, and harmony, and lore* 
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a^ ADDIS ON*S POEMS. 

AN ACCOUNT 

OP THE 

GREATEST ENGLISH POETS. 

TO , 

MR. HENRY SACHEVERELL, 

APRIL 3, 1694.. 

SINCE, deareft Harry, you will needs requeft 
A ihort account of all the Mufe-poflcft, 
That, down from Chaucer's days to Dryden's times. 
Have fpent their noble rage in Britifh rhymes j 
Without more preface, vrit in formal length. 
To fpeak the undertaker's want of ftrength, 
I '11 try to make their feyeral beauties j^nown. 
And fhow their verfes worth, though not my own. 

Long had our dull forefathers ilept fupine. 
Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful f^inej 
Till Chaucer firft, a merry bard, arole, 
And many a ftory told in rhyme and profe. 
But age has rufted what the Poet writ, 
Worn cut his language, and obfcur'd his wit ; 
In vain he jefts in his unpoiilh'd ftrain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 

Old Spenfer next, warm'd with poetic rage. 
In ancient tales amus'ci a barbarous age i 

An 
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An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 
Whcre-e'er the poet's fancy led, purfued 
Through pathlefs fields, and unfrequented floods. 
To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 
But now the myftic tale, that pleas'd of yore. 
Can charna aa underftanding age no more j 
The long-fpun allegories fulfome grow. 
While the dull moral lies too plain below. 
We view weil-pleas'd at diftance all the lights. 
Of arms and palfries, battles, fields, and fights. 
And damfels in diftrefs, and courteous knights. 
But when we look too near, the (hades decay. 
And all the pleafinfg landikip fades away. 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
O'er-run with wit, and laviih of his thought : 
His turns too clofely on the reader prefs : 
He more had pleas'd us, had he pleasM us lefs. 
One glittering thought no fooner ftrikes our eyes. 
With filent wonder, but new wonders rife. 
As in the milky-way a /liining white 
O'erflows the heavens with one continued light j 
That sot a fingle ftar can fhew his rays, 
Whilft jointly all promote the common blaze. 
Pardon, great Poet, that I dare to name 
Th' unnumber'd beauties of thy verfe with blame j 
Thy fault is only wit in its excefs : 
But wit like thine in any flvape will pleafe. 
What Mufe but thine can equal hints infpire. 
And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre : 
Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ftrain. 

And forc'd exprclfion, imitate in vain ? 
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WeH-pleas'd in thee he foars with new delight. 
And plays in more unbounded verTe, and takes a nobler 
flight. 

Bled man I whofe fpotlefs life and charming lajt 
Employ'd the tuneful prelate ic thy praife ; 
Bled man !. who now fhall be fcr ever known, 
*n Sprat's fuccefsful labours and thy own. 

But Milton next, with high and haughty ftalkt. 
Unfettered in majeftic numbers walks : 
No vulgar hero can his Mufe engage j 
Nor earth's wide fccne confine his hallow'd rage. 
Set ! fee ! he upwards fprings, and towering high 
Spurns the dull province of mortality, 
Shakes heaven's eternal throne with dire alarms. 
And fets th' Almighty thunderer in arms. 
What e'er his pen defcribes I more than fee, 
Whilfteveiy verfe, array'd in majefty, 
Bold and fublime, my whole attention draws. 
And feems. above the critics nicer laws. 
How are you ftruck with terror and delight. 
When angel with arch-angel copes in fight ! 
When great Meffiah's out-fpread banner fliines, 
How does the chariot rattle in his lines ! 
What found of brazen wheels, what thunder, fcaft> 
And ftun the reader with the din 6f war I 
With fear my fpirits and my blood retire. 
To fee the ferapbs funk in clouds of fire ; 
But when, with eager fteps, from hence I rife. 
And view the firft gay fcenes of Paradifc j 
IVhat tongue, what words of rapture can cxprefs 
-A vilioa fo profufe of pUa£anXivt£*\ 
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Oh had the Poet ne'er profan'd his pen, 

To vamifh o'er the guilt of faithlefs men ; 

His other works might have defei-v'd applaufe ! 

£.ut now the language can't fupport the caufe ; 

While the clean current, though ferene and bright. 

Betrays a bottom odious to the fight. 

But now, my Mufe, a fofter ftrain rehearfe. 

Turn every line with art, and fmooth thy verfe ; 

The courtly Waller next commands thy lays : 

Mufe, tune thy verfe, with art, to Waller's praife. 
While tender airs and lovely dames infpire 
Soft melting thoughts, and propagate deHre : 
So long ihall Waller's ftrains our paflion move. 
And Saccharifia's beauty kindle love. 
Thy verfe, harmonious bard, and flattering fong. 
Can make the vanquifli'd great, the coward ftrong. 
Thy verfe can ihow ev'n Cromwell's innocence. 
And compliment the ilorm that bore him hence. 
Oh had thy Mufe not come an age too foon. 
But feen great Naifau on the Britifli throne ! 
How had bis triumphs glitter'd in thy page. 
And warm'd thee to a more exalted rage 1 
What fcenes of death and horror had we view'd. 
And how had Boyne's wide current reek'd in blood ! 
Or if Maria's charms thou would ft rehearfe. 
In fmoother numbers and a fofter verfe ; 
Thy pen had well defcrib'd her graceful ah". 
And Gloriana would have feem'd more fair. 

Nor roufl Rofcommon paft negle^led by, 
Tbat makes ev*n rules a noble poetry ; 
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Rules whofe deep fenle and heavenly numbers (how 
The beft of critics, and of poets too. 
Nor, Denham, muft we e'er forget thy ftrains, 
While Cooper's Hill commands the neighbouring plains. 

But fee where artful Dryden next appears. 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev'n in years. 
Great Dryden next, whoft tuneful Mufe affords 
The fweeteft numbers, and the fitteft words. 
Whether in comic founds or tragic airs 
She forms her voice, flie moves our fmiles or tears. 
If fatire or heroic (bains (he writes, 
Her hero pleafes, and her fatire bites. 
From her no harfh unartful numbers fall, 
She wears all dreffes, and (he charms in all. 
How might we fear our £ngli(h poetry. 
That long has flouriih'd, (hculd decay with thee 5 
Did not the Mufes' other hope appear. 
Harmonious Congreve, and forbid our fear : 
Congreve I whofe fancy''s unexhaufted (lore 
Has given already much, and promised more. 
Congreve (hall ftill prefenre thy fame alive. 
And Dryden's Mufe (hall in his friend furvive. 

I 'm tir'd with rhyming, and would, fain give o'er. 
But ju(lice ftill demands one labour more : 
The noble Montague remains unnam'd. 
For wit, for humour, and for judgment fam'd; 
To Dorfet he dire^s his artful Mufe, 
In numbers fuch as Dbrfet's felf might ufe. 
How negligently graceful he unreins 
His verfe, and writes in loofe fanuliftr ihains ; 
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^ow Naflku's godlike a6ls adorn his lines, 

And aU the hero in full ^ory fhines ( 

We fee his army fet in juft array, 

And Boyne's dy'd waves run purple to the fea. 

Kpr Simois cbok'd with men, and arms, and blood { 

Nor rapid Xanthus^ celebrated flood> 

Shall longer be the Poet's higheft themes. 

Though gods and heroes fought promifcuous in their 

&reams. 
But now, to Naflau's fecret councils raisM, 
He aids the hero, whom before he prais'd. 

I 've done at length ; and now, dear friend, receive 
The laft poor prefent that my Mufe can give. 
I leave the arts of poetry and verfe 
To them that pra^iie them with more fuccefs. 
Of greater truths I '11 now prepare to tell. 
And fo at once, dear friend and Mufe, fareweh 
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i^ ADDISON'S POEMS. 

A LETTER FROM ITALY. 

T O T H E 

RIGHT HON. CHARLES LORD HALIFAX, 

IN THE YEAR MDCCI, 

** Salve magna parens frugum Saturnia tellu$> 
*« Magna viriim I tibi res antiqux laudis & artis 
** Aggrcdior, fan6lo8 aufus recludere fontes." 

ViRG. Georg. ii. 

WHILE you, my Lord, the rural fhades admire, 
And from firitannla^s public polls retire. 
Nor longer, her ungrateful fons to pleafe. 
For their advantage facrificc your eafe 5 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
Where the foft feafon and inviting clime 
Confpire to trouble your repofe with rhyme. 

For wherefoe'er I turn my ravifli'd eyes. 
Gay gilded fcenes and (hining profpefts rife. 
Poetic fields incompafs me around. 
And ftill I {tnm to tread on claffic ground ; 
For here the Mufe To oft her harp has ftrung. 
That not a mountain rears its head unfung, 
Renown'd in verfe each ftiady thicket grows. 
And every ftream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am I pleased to fearch the hills and woods 
For r'ifing iprings and celebrated floods ! 

T« 
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To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courfe, 
And trace the fmooth Clitumnus to his fource. 
To fee the Mincio draw his watery ftore, 
Through the long windings of a fruitftil fliore. 
And hoary Aibula^s infe6led tide 
O'er the warm bed of fmoking fulphur glide, 

Fir'd with a thoufand raptures, I furvey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows ftray. 
The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains. 
The towering Alps of half their moifture drains. 
And proudly fwoln with a whole winter's fnows, 
Diftributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 

Sometimes, miiguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for flreams immortaliz'd in fong, 
That loil in iilence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dfy) 
Yet run for ever by the Mufe's flcill, 
And in the fmooth defcription murmur flilh 

Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire. 
And the fam'd river's empty ihorcs admire. 
That deftitute of ftrength derives its courfe 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful fource ; 
Yet fung fo often in poetic lays. 
With fcorn the Danube and the Nile furveys 5 
So high the deathlefs 'Mufe exalts her theme ! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ftream. 
That in Hibernian vales obfcurely ftray'd, 
Avid unobfcrv'd in wild Meanders play'dj 
Till by your lines and NaiTau's fword renown'd. 
Its rifjng billows through the world refound. 
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Where'er the Hero's godlike a£ls can pierce^ 
Or where the fame of an immortal verfe. 

Oh could the Muie my ravifh'd breaft infpire 
'With warmth like yours, and raife an equal fim. 
Unnumbered beauties in ray verfe ihould ftiiae. 
And Virgil's Italy ihould yield to mine ! 

See how the golden groves around me fmile. 
That fhun the coaft of Britain's ftormy iile. 
Or, when tranfplanted and preferv'd with care, 
Curfe the cold clime, and ftarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taftes, and more exalted fcents : 
JBv'n the rough rocks with tender myctle bloom. 
And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. 
-Bear me, fome God, to Baia's gentle feats. 
Or cover .me in Umbria's green retreats j 
Where weftem gales eternally reiide. 
And all the ieafons lavifli all their pride s 
Bloffoms, and fruits, and flowers together nfe^ 
And the whole year in g?.y confufion lies. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive. 
And in my foul a thoufand paiHons ftrive. 
When Rome's exalted beauties I defcry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight. 
That on its public /hows unpeopled Rome, 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 
Here pillars rough with fculpture pierce the flcies, 
And here the provd triumphal arches rife. 

Who 
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^A^here the old Romans deathlefs t£ls difplay'd. 

Their bafe degenerate progeny upbraid : 

Whole rivers here fbrfake the fields below. 

And wondering at their height through airy channels flow* 

Still to new fcenes my wandering Mufe retires. 
And the dumb ihow of breathing rocks admires j 
Where the fmooth chifel all its force has ihown, 
And foftenM into fleih the rugged ftone. 
In folemn filence, a majeftic band. 
Heroes, and God«> and Roman confuls ftand, 
Steiii tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown ; 
While the bright dames, to whom they humbly fued, 
^till ihow the charms that their proud hearts fubdued. 

Fain would I Raphaer^ godlike art rehearfe. 
And (how th' immortal labours in my verfe. 
Where from the mingled ftrength of ihade and light 
A new creation rifes to my fight, 
Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow. 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with fecret pleafure toft, 
Amidft the foft variety I 'm loft : 
Here pleafing airs my ravifh'd foul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of found ; 
Here domes and temples rife in diftant views. 
And opening palaces invite my Mufe. 

How has kind heaven adomM the happy land. 
And fcatterM bleifings with a wafteful hand I 
But what avail her unexhaufted ftores. 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny fkores. 
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With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 
The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppreffion in her valleys reigns. 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the fwelling grain : 
Joylefs he fees the growing oils and wines. 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ihade repines : 
Starves, in the midft of nature's bounty- curft. 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. 

Oh Liberty, thou goddefs heavenly bright, 
Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight I 
Eternal pleafures in thy prefence reign, 
And fmiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
EasM of her load fubjeftion grows more light. 
And poverty looks chearful in thy fight 5 
Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'ft beauty to the fun, and pleafure to the day. 
Thee, goddefs, Thee, Britannia's ifle adores j 
How has (he oft exhaufted all her (lores, 
How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought I 
On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape's foft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diftant foil. 
And the fat olive fwell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent fkies^ 
Nor at the coarfenefs of our heaven repine. 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ihine : 
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'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's ifle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
fmile. 
Others with towering piles may pleafe the fight. 
And in their proud afpiring domes delight j 
A nicer touch to the ftretcht canvas give. 
Or teach their animated rocks to live : 
Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ftate, 
To threaten bold prefumptuous kings with war, 
And anfwer her aiBi£ied neighbour's prayer. 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 
Blefs the wife condudl: of her pious arms : 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe, 
And all the northern world lies hufh'd in peace. 
Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with fecret dread 
Her thunder aim'd at his afpiring head, 
And.fain her godlike fons would difunite 
By foreign gold, or by domeftic fpite : 
But ftrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
Whom Naffau's arms defend and counfels guide. 

Fir'd with the name, which I fo oft have found 
The diftant climes and different tongues refound, 
I bridle-in my ftruggling Mufe with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. 
But I 've already troubled you too long. 
Nor dare attempt a more adventurous fong* 
My humble verfe demands a fofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling ftream ; 
Unfit for Heroes : whom immortal lays. 
And lines like Virgil's, or like yovrs, ftioMX^L Yn^\t%* 
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HILTON'* STYLE IMITATED, 

IN A TRANSLATION OF 

A STORY OUT OF THE THIRD JENEID, 

LOST in the gloomy horror of the night 
We ftruck upon the coaft where uEtna lies. 
Horrid and wafte, its entrails fraught with fire, 
That now ca(b out dark fumes and pitchy clouds> 
Vaft fliowers of aflies hovering in the fmoke 5 
Now belches molten ftones and ruddy flame 
lacenfly or tears up mountains by the roots. 
Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. 
The bottom works with fmother'd fire, inyolv'd 
In peftilential vapours, flench and fmoke. 

'Tis faid, that thunder-flruck Enceladus 
Groveling beneath th^ incumbent mountain's weight 
Lies fh-etch'd fupine, eternal prey of flames > 
And when he heaves againft the burning load, 
Reluclant, to invert his broiling limbs, 
A fvdden earthquake fhoots through all the ifle^ 
And ^tna thunder^ dreadful under ground, 
Then pours out fmoke in wreathing curls convolvM, 
And fhades the fun's bright orb, and blots out day. 

Here in the fhelter of the woods we lodg'd. 
And frighted heard ftrange founds and difmal yells. 
Nor faw from whence they came } for all the night 
A murky ftorm deep louring o'er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Opposed itfeJf to Cynthiat 6 fiivtt wf. 
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And (haded all beneath. But now the fun 

With orient beams had chacM the dewy night 

From earth and heaven ; all nature ftood difclotM i 

When looking on the neighbouring woods we faw 

The ghaftly Tifege of a man unknown, 

An uncouth feature, meagre, pale, and wild j 

Afflidion's foul and terrible difmay 

Sat in his looks, his face impairM and worn 

With marks of famine, fpeaking fore diRrefs j 

His locks were tangled, and his fliaggy beard 

Matted with filth ; in all things elfe a Greek. 

He firft advanc'd in hafte 5 but when he faw 
Trojans and Trojan arms, in mid career 
Stopt (hort, he back recoil'd as one furpriz'd : 
But foon recovering fpeed, he ran, he flew 
Precipitant, and thus with piteous cries 
Our ears afiail'd : *' By heaven's eternal fires^ 
" By every God that fits inthron'd on high, 
** By this good light, relieve a wretch forlorn^ 
*' And bear me hence to any diftant ihore, 
" So I may flvun this favage race accurft. 
** 'Tis true I fought among the Greeks that late 
" With fword and fire o'erturn'd Neptunian Troy, 
** And laid the labour of the Gods in dull 5 
" For which, if fo the fad offence deferves, 
** Plung'd in the deep, for ever let me lie 
** Whelm'd under feas ; if death touft be my doom^ 
** Let man inflift it, and I die well pleased.'* 

He ended here, and now profufe of tears 
h fuppliant mood fell proftrate at our feet ; 
JVc hade him /peak from whence, and what bt 'w**. 
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And how by ftrefs of fortune funk thus low j 
Anchifes too with friendly afpeft mild 
Gave him his hand, fare pledge of amity, 
When, thus encouraged, he began his tale. 

I'm one, fays he, of poor defcent, my name 
Is Achaemenides, my country Greece, 
Ulyfles* fad compeer, who, whilft he fled 
The raging Cyclops, left me here behind 
Difconfolate, forlorn ; within the cave 
He left me, giant Polypheme's dark cave j 
A dungeon wide and horrible, the walls 
On all fides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore, and human limbs. 
His dire repaft : himfeif of mighty iize, 
Hoarfe in his voice, and in his vifage grim^ 
Intraftable, that riotb on the fleih 
Of mortal men, and fwiiis the vital blood. 
Him did I fee fnatch up with horrid grafp 
Two fprawling Greeks, in either hand a man : 
I faw him when with huge tempcftuous fway 
He dafht and broke them on the grundiil edge $ 
The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Were fpatter'd o'er with brains. He lapt the blood, . 
And chewM the tender flefli ftill warm with life^ . 
That fweird and heav'd itfelf amidft his teeth 
As fenfible of pain. Not iefs mean while 
Our chief incens*d, gnd ftudious of reyenge. 
Plots his deftruftion, which he thus efte^ls. 
The giant, gorg'd with flcfli, and wine, and bloody 
Lay Hretcht at length and fnoring in his den, 
BelcbingrsLYf gobbets from ViU ravw> o'trcharg'd 
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With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 

We gathered round> and to his finglc eye, 

The»iuigle eye that in his forehead glarM 

Like a full moon, or a broad bumiili'd fhield, 

A forky ftaflP we dexlsouily apply'd. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoapt out the big round jelly from its orb. 

But let me not thus interpofe delays : 

Fly, mortals, fly this curd detefted race t 

AJiundred of the fame ftupendous flze, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. 

Gigantic brotherhood, -that ftalk along 

With horrid ftrides o*cr the high mountains tops 

Enormous in their gait ; J oft have heard 

Their reicc and tread s«oft fecn them a« they paft, 

Sculking and fconring down, half dead with fear. 

Thrice has the moon wa(h-d all her orb in light. 

Thrice travel'd o'er in her obfcure fojoum, 

The realms of night inglorious, fmce I've liv*d 

Amidft thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and ihrubs 

A wretched fuiienance. As thus be fpoke. 

We faw defcending from a neighbouring hill 

Blind Polypheme } by weary fteps and dow 

Tne groping giant with a trunk of pine 

Explored his way : around his woolly flocks 

Attended grazing : to the well-known fhore 

He bent his courie, and on the margin Itood, 

A hideous monfter, terrible, deformed j 

Full in the midft of his high front there gapM 

The fpacioui hollow where his eye-ball roil'd. 
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A ghaftly orifice $ he rinsM the wound, 

And wafh'd away the firings and clotted blood 

That cakM within $ then (bdking through the deep 

He fords; the ocean ; while the topmail wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide : we flood 

Amaz'd, be Aire $ a fuddcn horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in every vein. 

Till, ufing all the force of winds and oars. 

We fpcd away j he heard us in our courfe. 

And with his out-flretchM arms around him grop'd. 

But, finding nought within his reach, he raised 

Such hideous fhouts that all the ocean fhook. 

Ev'n Jtaly, though many a league remote, ^ 

In diftant echos anfwerM i JEtn^ roar'd, 

Thrpugh all its inmoft winding caverns roar'd. 

RousM with the found, the mighty family 
Of one-eyed brothers haflen to the fhore, 
And gather round the bellowing Polypheme, 
A dire'afTembly s we with eager hafte 
Work every one, and from afar behold 
A hofl of giants covering all the Aore. 

So ftands a forefl tall of mountain oaks 
Advanced to mighty growth : the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley where he rides 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs, and at the diflance fees 
The fhady tops of trees unnumberM rife, 
A flately profpeft, waving in the clouds. 

THE 
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THE CAMPAIGN, 
A P O E M, 

T O 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

1705* 

*' — Rheni pacator et Iftri. 

** Omnis in hoc uno variis difcordia ceflit 

•* Ordinibus 5 laetatur eques, plauditque fenator, 

** Votaque patricio certant plebeia favori/* 

Claud, de Laud. Stilic. 

** Effe aliquam in terns gcntem quae fua impenfa, fuo 
«* labors «c periculo, bellageratpro libertate aliorum. 
'< Nee hoc finitimis, aut propinquae vicinitatis ho- 
** minibvsy aut terris continent! junftis praeftet* 
** Maria trajiciat : ne quod toto orbe terrarum in-* 
** ju(iufn imperiqm fit, et ubique jus, fas, Jex, po- 
" t^0inia fint." Liv. Hift. lib. 33. 

1T7HILE crowds of princes your deferts proclaim, 
^ ^ Proud in their number to enrol your name j 
HVhile emperprs to you commit their caufe. 
And Anna's praifes crown the vaft applaufe ; 
Accept, great leader, what the Mufe lecites. 
That in ambitious verfe attempts your fights. 
Fir'd an4 tranfported with a theme fo new. 
Ten thoufand wondeis opening to my ykyf 

E ^ S\nVm. 
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Shine forth at once ; fieges and ftorms appear, 
And wars and conquefts fill th' important year s 
Kivers of blood I fee, and hills of flain. 
An Iliad rifing out of one canipatgn. 

The haughty Gaul beheld, with towering pride^ 
His ancient bounds enJarg'd on every ilde^ 
P)Tene's lofty barriers were fubdued. 
And in the raidft of his wide empire ftood,; 
Aufonia's ftates, the viftor to reftrain. 
Opposed their Alps and Apennines in vain, 
Nor found themfelves, with ftrength of rocks immur!d» 
Behind their everlafting hills fecur'd j 
The rifing Danube its long race began. 
And half its courfe through the new conquefts ran j 
AmazM and anxious for her fovcreign's fates, 
Germania trembled through a hundred ftates 5 
Great Leopold himfelf was feiz'd with fearj 
He gaz'd aix)und, but faw no fuccour nearj 
He gazM, and half-abandon'd to defpair 
His hopes on heaven, and confidence in prayer. 

To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes. 
On her refolves the weft em world relies. 
Confiding (till, amidft its dire alarms. 
In Anna's conncils, and in Churchill's arras. 
Thrice happ)' Britain, from the kingdoms rent. 
To fit the guardian of the continent ! 
That. fees her braveft fon advanced Co high. 
And ilouriflung Co near her prince's eye ; 
Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's fport. 
Or from the crimes orfdllies of a courtj 
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On the firm bafis of defcrt they rife, 

From long-tryM faith, and friendfhip's holy tyes : 

Their fovereign's well-diftinguifhM fmiles they fhare> 

Her ornaments in peace, her Ihength in war j 

The nation thanks them with a public voice. 

By ihowers of bleiRngs heaven approves dieir choice ^ 

Envy itfelf is dumb, in wonder \oi^. 

And fa^ons (b-ive who ihall applaud them moft. 

Soon as fofc vernal- breezes warm the iky, 
Britannia*s colours in the zephyrs fiy j 
Her chief ali'eady has his march begun, 
Croiiing the provinces himjfelf had won» 
Till the MofeUe, appearing from afar,. 
Retards the progrefs of the moving wai'* 
Delightful ftream, had nature bid her fall 
In difhmt climes far from the perjilr'd Gaul; 
But now a purchafe to the fword ihe lies. 
Her harvefts for uncertain owners- rife, 
Each vineyard doubtful of its matter grows^ 
And to tb« viftor's bowl each vintage flows. 
The difcontcnted fhades of ilaughter'd hoftsy 
That wander'd on her banks, her heroes ghoHs 
HopM, when they faw Britannia's arms appear. 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near» 

Our godlike leader, ere the ftream he pad. 
The mighty fcheme of all his labours caft. 
Forming the wondrous year within his thought ^ 
His bofom glow'd with, battles yet unfought. 
Th« long laborious march he firft furveys. 
And joins the diftant Danube to the.Maefe> 

E 3 'fc^tVwtfe^ 

O 
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Betwoen whofe floods fiich pathlefs fbreft» ^w^ 
Such mountains rife, fo many rivers flow ; 
The toil looks lovely in the heroes eyes. 
And danger ferves but to enhance the prire. 

Big with the fate of Eiirope, he renews 
His dreadful courfe, and the proud foe purfuts f 
Infefted by the burning Scorpion's heat. 
The fuitry gales round his chaPd temples beat^ 
Till on the borders of the Maine he finds 
Defenfive fhadows, and refreftiing winds. 
Our Britifti youth, with i«-bom freedom bokl^ 
Unnumbered fcenes of fervitude behold. 
Nations of flaves, witl» tyranny debased, 
(Their maker's image more than half de^^d) 
Hourlyinfti*u£^ed, as they wge their toil. 
To prize their queen, and love their native (oil. 

Still to the rifing fun they take their way 
Through clouds of duft> and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coaft 
With cooling ftreams revives the iriinting hoft> 
That chearfiiUy his labours paft forgets. 
The mid-night watches, and the noon-day heatl> 

O'er proflrate towns and palaces they pafs 
(Now coverM o'er with woods, and hid in grafs). 
Breathing revenge ; whilft anger and difdain 
Fire every bi*eaft, and boil in «very vein : 
Here ihatterM walls, like broken rocks, from far 
Rife up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilft here the vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Ji}duf}rious to conceal gieat Bourbon's crimes. 



M 
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At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. 
Great fouls by inftin^ to each other turn, - 
I>emand alliance, and in friendihip bum $ 
A fudden friendihip, while with ftretch*d-out rays 
They meet each othes^ mingling blaze with blaze, 
PoliihM in courts, and hardenM in the field. 
Renowned for conqueft, and in council fkilPd, 
Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting fpirits, and fermenting blood } 
IrodgM in the foul, with virtue over-ruPd, 
InflamM by reafon, and by reafon cooled,. 
In hours of peace content to be unknown. 
And only in the field of battle ihown t 
To fouls like thefe, in mutual friendihip joinM, 
Heaven dares intruft the caufb of human-kind, 

Britannia's graceful fons appear in arms. 
Her harrafsM troops the hero's prefence warms, 
Whilll the high hills and rivers all around 
With thundering peals of Britifli /houts refound : 
Doubling their fpeed, they march with freih delight. 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. 
So the ftanch hound the trembling deer purfues^ 
And fmells his footfteps in the tainted dews,. 
The tedious track unraveling by degrees ; 
But when the fcent comes warm in every breeze^ 
Fir'd at the near approach he flioots away 
On his full Ibetch, and bears upon his prey. 

The march concludes, the various i*eaims are patl j. 
Th' immortal Schcilenberg appears at laft ; 

E 4. \;\Vt. 
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Like hilh th' afpiring ramparts rife on high. 
Like valleys at their feet the trenches lie ; • '^ 

Batteries on batteries guard each fatal pafs, 
Threatening! deftni6^ion y rows of hbllow brafs. 
Tube behind tube, the dteadfuJ' entrance keep, 
Whilft in their wombs tien thotifand thunders fleep^ 
Great ChurchiU o\vns, charmM with the glorious fight^ 
His march o*er-paid by ilich' a poroaii^'d ftght% 

The weftem fun now fhot a feeble ray. 
And faintly fcatter'd the remains of day : 
Evening approached 5 but oh what hoft of foes- 
Were never to behold that evening clofe ! 
Thickening their ranks, and wedg'd in firm arrayv 
Tfie clofe -ccmpafted Britons win their way; 
In vaift the cannon their throng'd war defac'd 
With tratfts cf death, and laid the battie waft« j- 
Still pre/Ting forward to the itght, they broke 
Through flames of fulphur, and a night of fmoke». 
Till flaughter'd legions fiUM the trench below. 
And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hofts- engage f 
The battle, kindled into tenfold rage, 
With ftiov<rcrs of bullets and with ftorms of fir« 
Burns in full fury j heaps on heaps expire. 
Nations with nations raixM confus'dly die,. 
And k>(i in one promifcuous carnage lie. 

How many generous Britons meet their doooiy 
New to the field, and heroes in the bloom ! 
Th' illuftrious youths, that left their native fliore - 
To march where Britons never marchM before^ 
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(O fatal Ibvc of fame ! O glorious heat 
Only deftruftive to the brave and great !) 
After fuch toils o'eFcome, fueh dangers paft, 
Stretch'd on Bavapian ramparts breathe their laiL 
But hold, my Mufe, may no- complaints appear. 
Nor blot the day with aa ungrateful tear : 
While Marlborough lives, Britannia's ftars difpenie: 
A friendly light, and ihtne in. innocence. 
Plunging through feas of blood hi& fiery fteed 
Where-e'er hik friends retire, or foes fucceed ; 
Thof^ he fupports> thefe drives to fudden flight. 
And turns the various fortune of the fight. 

Focbear, great man, renownM in arms, forbear 
To brave the tbicked terrors of tlie war. 
Nor hazard thus,. con£us'd in crowds of foes^ 
Britannia's fafety, and the world's repolc -y 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate ' 
This fcom of danger, and contempt of fate : 
Thou liv'fl not for thyfelf ; thy Queen demands. 
Conqueft and peace from thy vi^rious- hands ^ 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join. 
And Europe's deftiny depends on thine* 

At length the long-difputed pafs they gain^ 
By crowded armies fortify'd in vain.j 
The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians- yield. 
And fee their camp with Britifh legions fill'd. 
So Belgian mounds bear on their fhatter'd fidesr ^ 
The fea's wliole weight increas'd with fwelLing tides ; 
But if the ruihing wave a pafTage finds, 
Bnrag'd by watery moons, and warring winds,^ 

5 •XW 
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The trembling pea&at fees his country rouad' 
CoverM with tempeftsy and in oceans drown 'd* 

The few furviving foes difperd in flight, 
(Refufe of fwords, and gleanings of a fight) 
In every ruftling vrind the vi£^or hear. 
And Marlborough^s form in every ihadow fear. 
Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace 
Befriends the root, and covers their difgrace» 

To Donavert, with unrefifted force, 
The gay vi^rious army bends its courie; 
The growth of meadows, and the pride of fitlds. 
Whatever fpoils Bavaria's fummer yields 
(The Danube's great increaie), Britannia (hares,- . 
The food of arthies and fupport of wars : 
With magacineft of death, deftru^live balls, 
And cannon doomed to batter Landau's wallsy 
The vi6lor finds' each hidden cavern ftor'd. 
And turns their fuiy on their guilty Lord. 

Deluded prince 1 how is thy greatnefs croft. 
And all the gaudy dream of empire loft. 
That proudly fet thee on a fancy'd throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own 1 
Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall fhortly feek for (helter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there ! Surrounded with alarms. 
Thou hop'ft the afiiftance of the Gallic arms ; 
The Gallic arms in fafety fhali advance. 
And crowd thy ftandards with the power of France, 
Wiiile, to exalt thy doom, th' afpiring Gaul 
Shares thy deftru6tion, and adorns thy fall. 
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Unbounded ctfarage and courpoffion )oin*d^ 
Tempering eatk other in the vifior's mind. 
Alternately proclaim him good and great. 
And make the Hepo and the Man compleat. 
Long 4id he ftriv» di^ obdurate foe to gain 
By profFerM grace,, but long he ftrove in vain ; . 
Till, fir*d at length, he thinks it vain to fpare 
His rifing vtrratb^ and gives a ioofe to w«*. 
In vengeance rousM, the foidier fills his hand 
With f\vord and fire, and ravages the land^ 
A thoufand vyiages to a<hes turns,. 
In crackling fiames a thoufand harvefts bums. 
To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And mixt with betlowing berde confusMly bleaf ; 
Their tremblfug lords the common ihade partake,. . 
And cries of infents found in every brake: 
The liftening foidier fixt in ibrcow ftands. 
Loth to obey his leader*& juft commands ; 
The leader grieves, by generous pty fway'd, , 
To fee his juft conruYiands fb well obeyed* 
But noiir the trumpet terrible from far 
In fbriller clangors animates the war | 
Confederate drums in fuller concert beat. 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat ; 
Gallia's proud ftandards, to Bavaria's join'd, 
Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind j 
The danng prince his blafted hopes renews. 
And, while the thick embattled hoft he view« 
Stretcht out in deep ari-ay, and dreadful lengthy 
' His heart dilates^ and glories in his ftrength. 
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The fatal day itn mighty courfe began. 
That the grievM world had long defir'd in vain j 
States that their new captivity bemeanM, 
Armies of martyrs that in exile groan 'd. 
Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons hearc^ 
And prayers in bitternefs of foul preferr'd, 
Europe's loud cries, that Providence aiFaird, 
And Anna's- ardent vows at length prevailed ; 
The day was come when heaven defign'd to ihow 
His care and condo^ of the world below. 

Behold in awful march and dread array 
The long extended fquadrons fhape their way ! 
Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the braveft hearts ; 
Yet dp their beating breads demand the ftrife^ 
And third of glory quells the love of life. 
No vulgai* fears can Britifli minds control t 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of foul^ 
Overlook the foe, advantagM by his poft, 
LeH'en his numbers, and contra6l his hoft $ 
Though fens and floods pofleft the middle fpace* 
That unprovoked they would have fearM to pafs j 
Nor fens nor floods can fltop Britannia's bands, 
When her proud foe rangM on their borders flands^ 

But O, my Mufe, what numbers wilt thou find 
To fmg the furious troops in battle joinM ! 
Methinks I hear the drums tumultuous found 
1 he vi6lors ihouts and dying groans confound^ 
The dreadful burfl of cannon rend the £kies» 
And all the thunder of the battle riie. 
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'*Twas then greatMarlborough's mighty foul was prQv'4» 

That, in the fhock of chaiging hofts iinmov'd, 

Amidft eonfiifion, horror, and defpair, 

Examined all the drcadfwl fcenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death furveyM, 

To feinting fquadroas fent the timely aid, 

-iRfpirM repulsM battalions to engage, 

And taught the doijbtfiil battle where to rage. 

So when an angel by divine commantl 

With rifing tempefts fliakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o^er pale Britannia paft. 

Calm and ferene he drives the furious biaft ; 

And, pleasM th' Almighty's orders to perform. 

Rides in the whidwind, and dire^ls the ftorm. 

But fee the haughty houfhold^-troeps advance! 
The dread of Europe, and the pride- of France. 
The war's whole art each. private foldier knows^ 
And vnth a General's love of conqueft glows.} 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear 
Laughs at the fhaking of the Britilh fpear : 
Vain infolence ! with native freedom brave. 
The meaneft Briton fcoms the higheft flave j 
Contempt and fury fire their fouls by turns. 
Each nation's glory in each warrior bums ; 
Each fights, a€ in his arm th* important day 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay : 
A thoufand glorious a6^ions, that might claim 
Triumpliant laurels, and immortal, fame, 
ConfusM in crouds of ^glorious aflions lie» 
And troops of heroes tindiftingui^h'd jdie* 
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O Dormer, how can I bebold thy fate. 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate 1 

How can I fee the gay, • the brave, the young. 

Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unfung I 

In joys of conqueft he refigns his breath. 

And, iiird witii England's gloiT, fmiles in death. 

The rout begins, the Gallic fquadrons run, 
Compeird in crouds to meet the fate they (hun ; 
Thoufands of fiery fteeds with wounds transfixed, 
Floating in gore, with their dead mafters mixt, 
'*Mid{l heaps of fpears and ftandards driven arourul, 
Xie in the Danube's bloody whirl-pools drown'd. 
Troopf of bold youths, born on the diHant Soane, 
Or founding borders of the rapid Rhone, 
•Or where the Seine her flowery fields divides, 
" Or where the Loire through winding vineyards glides, 
In heaps the rolling billows fweep away. 
And into Scythian feas their bloated corps convey. 
From Blenheim's towers the Gaul, with wild affright, 
Beholds the various havock of the fight; 
His waving banners, that fo oft had flood 
Planted in fields of death and flreams of blood, 
^So wont the guarded enemy to reach. 
And rife triumphant in the fatal breach, 
'Or pierce the broken foe's remoteft lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears refigns. 

Unfortunate Tallard I Oh, who can name ^ 
The pangs of rage, of fqrrow, gnd of fliame. 
That with mixt tumult in thy bofom fweli'd, 
When firil thou faw'ft thy bi^vtfl troops rtpcird. 

Thine 
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■ Thine only Ton pierced with a deadly wound, 
vChok'd in his blood, and gafping on the ground^ 
Thyfclf ia bondage by the viftor kept I 
The chief, tiie father, and the captive, wept. 
An Engliih Mufe is touched with generous woe. 
And in th* unhappy man. forgets the foe I 
Gxtatly diftpeft I they loud complaints forbear, 
Blame not the. tarns of fate, and chance of war; 
Give thy brave foes their due, nor blu(h to own 
The fatal field by fuch great leaders won. 
The field wiicace famM Eugenio bore away 
Only the fecond honours of the day. 

Widi ioods of gore that from the vanquifhM fell 
The marihes ilagnate, and the rivers fwell. 
Mountains of .(lain lie heap'd upon the ground, 
: Or ^midft the roarings of the Danube drownM ; 
Whole captive hofts the conqueror detains 
In paiaful bondage, and ingiorious chains ; 
Ev'n thofc who Ycape the fetters and the fword> 
Nor feek the. fortunes of a happier lord. 
Their raging King difhonours, to compleat 
Marlborough's great work, and finiih the defeat. 

From JMemminghen^s high domes, and Augiburg^s 
walls. 
The diflant battfb drives th' infulting Gaulaj 
Freed by^ the terror of the victor's name 
The refcued States his great prote6lian claim ; 
Whilft Ulme tli' approach of her deliverer waits. 
And longs to open her obfequious gates. 

The hero's \fxeaJi ftill fwelk with great deiigns^ 
Ib every thought the towering genius ftuRW; - 
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If to the fod his dreadful courfe he bends^ 
O'er the wide continent his march extends 5 
If fieges in his labouring tlioughts are forin'd, 
<Canips are aflaulted, and an array ^orm'd^ 
.If to the. fight his a^livefoul is bent. 
The fate of Europe tiirns on its £vcnt. 
'What diilant land, what legion* can afford 
An aflion worthy his vi£lorioiis fword? 
^here will he next the flying Gaul defeat. 
To make the feries of his toils compleat ? 

Where the fwoln Rhine ruihing with all its force 
Divides the hoflile nations in its courfe, 
While each contrails its boundsi, or wider growsy 
EnlargM or ftraiten'd as the river flows, 
• On Gallia^^ fide a mighty bulwark ihinds. 
That all the wide-extended, plain commands ; 
Twice, fince the war was kindled, has it try'd 
The viftor's rage, and. twice has chang'd its fidej 
As oft whole armies, with the prize o'erjey'd, 
..Have the long fummer on itswalls employed* 
Hither our mighty chief his arm* direfts, 
He^ce future triumphs from the war expe£ls 5 
'^nd though the dog-ilar had its courfe begui)^ 
Cirries his arms flill nearer to the fun : 
Fixt on the glorious a6lion, he forget^ 
The change of feafons, and increaie of heat»j 
. No toils are painful that can danger fhow, 
No climes unlovely, that contain a foe. 

The roving Gaul, to his own bounds reflrainUl, 
Learns, to incamp within his native land. 
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Bat foon as the vi^iorious hoft he fpies. 

From bill to hilly from ftream to ftreain he flies : 

Such dire impreflions in his heart remain 

Of Marlborough's fword, and Hochftet's fatal plain t 

In vain Britannia's mighty chief befets 

Their ihadjr coverts, and obfcure retreats ; 

They fly the conqueror^s approaching fanoe. 

That bears the force of armies in his name. 

Auftria's young monarch, whoie imperial fway 
Sceptres and thrones are deftin'd to obey, 
Wbofe boafted anceftry fo high extends 
That in^he pagan gods his lineage ends. 
Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
Tlje great fupporter of his father's thrones* 
What tides of glory to his bofom ran, 
ClafpM in th' embraces of the godlike man{ 
How were his eyes with pleaflng wonder fixt 
To fee fuch £re with fo much fweetnefs mixt. 
Such eafy greatnefs, fuch a graceful port, 
So turn'd and iinifh'd for the camp or court ! 

Achilles thus was form'd with every grace. 
And Nireus (hone but in the fecond place i 
Thus the great father of almighty Rome 
(Divinely flu/ht with an invmortal bloom 
That Cytherea's fragrant breath beftow'd) 
In all the charms of his bright mother glowed* 

The royal youth by Marlborough's prefence chaurm^dy 
Taught by his counfels, by his anions wacm'd. 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 
Difcharges all his thunder on its walls, 

F 0«^ 
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0*er mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learas to conquer in the heroes ^ght. 

The Britifh chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 
Increas^d-in titles, and 'with conquefts crown'd^ 
To Belgian coafts his tedious march renews. 
And the long^ windings of the Rhine purfues^ 
Clearing its- borders from ufurping foes. 
And bleft by refcued nations as he goes. 
Treves fears no more, freed from its dire alarms j. 
And Traerbach feels the terror of > his arms s 
Seated on rocks her proud foundations fhake. 
While Marlborough prefles to the bold attack. 
Plants all his batteries, bids his cannon roar, 
And ihows how Landau might have fall'n before. 
Scar'd at his near a]^>roach, great Louis fears 
Vengeance referv'd for his declining years. 
Forgets his thirft of univerfal fway. 
And fcarce can teach his fubje^s to obey ; 
His arms he finds on vain attempts employed, 
Th' ambitious projefts for his race deftroy'd. 
The works of ages funk in one campaign. 
And lives of millions facrific'd in vain. 

Such are th* efFe6ls of Anna's royal cares : 
By her, Britannia, great in foreign wai*s, 
Ranges through nations, wherefoc'er disjoinM, 
Without the wonted aid of fea and wind. 
By her th' unfettered Ifter's ftates arc free, 
And tafte ^e fweets of Englifli liberty : 
But who can tell the joys of thofe that lie 
Benesith the coaftant influence of her eye ! 

Wkilft 
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Whllft in diffiifive (howers her bounties fall 
L'to heaven's indnlgence, and defcend on all) 
Secure the happy, fuccour the diftreft, 
Make every fubje£( giad, and a whole people bleft. 

Thus would I fain Britannia^s wars rehearfe. 
In the fmooth records of a faithful verfe 5 ^ - 
That, if fuch numbers can o'er time pxevail^ 
May tell polferity the wondrous tale. 
When actions, unadom'd, are faint and weak^ 
Cities and countries muft be taught to ipeak'^ 
Gods may defcend in fa6lions from the fkie s^ 
And rivers from their oozy beds arife j 
Fi£Uon may deck the truth' with fpuriobs rays. 
And round the hero caft a borrbw'd blaze. 
Marlborough's exploits appear divinely bright. 
And proudly ihine in their own native light | 
Raised of themieives, their genuine charms they boafl, 
And thofe who paint them truek praife them moft. 
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COWLEY'S EPITAPH ON HIMSE 

THANSLATED BY MR. AD0I8t>1f« 

FROM lifi^^s fuperfluous cares enlarged. 
His debt of human toil diTcharg^d* 
Here Cowky Kes ! Tjcneath this ihed. 
To every worldly hitereft dead^ 
With deceirt poverty content. 
His hours of eafe not idly fpent^ 
To fortune's goods a foe profeft. 
And hating virealfh by all'carefl;. 
•Tis true he '« dead ; for'bh ! how fmall 
A rpot of earth is now 'his all : 
Oh ! wiih that earth may lightly hy, 
And every cate'be'far away j 
Bring flowers j thefiiort-liv*d rofes brin^ 
To life deceased, fit offering : 
And fwe«ts around the ^poct ftrow, 
Wbilft yet with life his aihes ^low. 
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P O E M A T A, 

INAUGURATIO REGIS GULIELMI*. 

fityrus.YTlC Inter coryfos, umbrofa cacumina^ 

JLX denfas, 
No6 cantare pares quoniam convenimus ambo, 
Dicamus laudes heronm (ut^ Mopfe, folemus) 
Tempora tranfibmit fit: laeta canentibus, & nunc 
Die age, quos noftro celebrari carmine- fumes. 

hbpfus. Tityre, nunc reddantur eis pia munenb 
laudum, 
Otia qui dederint nobis placidamque quietem^ 
Scilicet illonim- refonent encomia fylvse-. 
Qui dignabantur regni fulcire rainas. 

7". Tanta baud conveniunt humili tenuique cicutatj 
Sed quoniam in magnis, dicunt,' voluiffe fat effe 5 
Ipfe tuasy Gulielme, canam laudefque Marise ; 
Nam» quos junxit amor, nemo fejungere debet» 

M* Tunc roibi Phoebe fave, Mufxque favete canenti, 
Ne culpa ingenii illonmi rainuantur honores. 

T. Aft ego nee Phoebum euro, Phoebive forqrey, 
Carmina namque mihi cedit nunc Lemma canenti» 

F J M. 

* Thefe verfea eccaiioned Mr. AddifooTs beipg 
^6Ud into MagdaJen College, 
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M Sint licet illuftri proavorum fteromate clari. 
Sunt magis ornoti propriis .virtutibus ambo. 

T, Si R«c eft regit ifnmanes qui pe6loris aeftus ; 
Turn quot Rcgna tenet Gulielmus ' quotque Maria ! 

M, Inclytus hie Mayors, fapiens hxc altera Pallas, 
Vulnerat ille armis, forma fed vulnerat ilia. 

T* <2uando Was Pelagi tentarunt, mole fuperbum 
Suftulit ad nubes mare fe, faftuque tumebat. 

M. Quando tellurem tetigerimt, Arcades ^mnes 
Pani Deo Arcadiae tenerum maftavipiys agnum. 

T. Tunc iteriuu totus refonat nio^ulamine campips^ 
Mifcent p^qres iterura nyn\phaeque choreas. 

M. Lstus |;ramiDeis hafit tunc ag^us in ^gri^y 
Floribus atquje novis hce^i ^p^u^^ j^etulci. 

T, QupLn%^s erat y'lQor ^ulieliuij^, quango pppeUi 
Vicit corda, hoftes vicit, vicitque feipfum ! 

M. Par^ipat fponii virtutem & regna Marifi, 
Digna tribus Regnis, & t^mto digna Marito. 

T. Primus hie imperip, nnlli eft vlrtute fecundus^. 
SLc fol, quam ftellse, majo^i luce refylget* 

M. Sed qualis ftellas micat inter luna minores^ 
Talis, cum cinfta eft fociis, Regina videtur« 

7*. At quae nos illis nunc, Tityre, digna precemyr; 
Ludere qui pecori, pecorifque dedere magLftris ? 

M. ^ternam inveniam^ quam donavere, quietem I 

T. Et fcro coelos exonxet fidus utrumque ! 

Joseph us Ad pis on, Coramenfalis e CoIL Reg, 

HONO.' 
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HONORATISSIMO VIRO 

CAROLO MONTAGUE ARMIGERO, 

^CACCARII CANCELLARIOy ARARII PRAFECTO9 
XEGI a SCCRETIORIBVt CONSILIIS9 &C. 

CUM tanta auribus tuis dbftrepat vatum nequifli- 
monim turba, nihil eft cur queraris aliquid inuii- 
tatum tibi contigiflfe, ubi prseclarum hoc argunaentum 
meis etiam nuraeris violatum confpexeris. Quantum 
virtute bellica prsfhint firitanni, recens ex rebus geftis 
teftatur gloria 9 quam vero in humanioribus pacis ftudiis 
son emineamus> indicio fiint quos nuper in lucem 
emifimus veriiculi. Q^od fi Congrevivs ille 
tuus divinoy quo folet, furore correptus materiam 
hanc non exornaflet, vix tanti efTet ipfe pax, ut 
ilia laetaremur tot perditiiiimis poetis tarn mifere de- 
cantata. At) dum alios infeOor, mei ipiius oblitus 
fuifTe videor, qui baud minores forfan ex Latinis tib^ 
moleftias allaturus fum, quam quas illi ex vernaculis 
fuis carrainibus attulerunt 5 nifi quod inter ipfos cru- 
ciatus lenimentum aliquod dolori tribuat tormenti va« 
rietas. Nee quidern unquam adduci pofl'em, ut poema 
patrio fermone confcriptum oculis tuis fubjicerem, qui 
ab iills conatibus cxteros omnes fcribendo non minus 
deterrea, ^quam favendo excitaveris. 

Hl/MANITATIS TU^ 

CULTOR DeVOTISSIMUS, 

oifa/i^^ij: .JOSEPHUS ADDISON. 
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PAX GULIELMI AUSPICIIS EUROPiE 
KEDDITA, 1697. 

POftquam ingens ctaxnorque viruniy ftrepitufque 
tubaruro, 
Atquc ORMiis belli ceeidit fragor; afpice Caefar,. 
Quae tibi folicUiy turba importuna^ poetae 
Munera deducunt : generofae a pe&ore flamraae^ 
Diraeque armorum effigies, fimulachraque belli 
Triftia diffugiant : O tandem abfifte triumphis 
Expletus, penitufque animo totiun excute Martem. 

Non Bltra ante oculos munerofo milite campi 
Mifcentur^ folito nee fervent arva tumultu; 
Stat circnm alter qnies, ctsrvoquc innixus aratn> 
Defertas fofias, et caftra minantia caftris 
Rufticus invertit, tacita fbrmidine luftrans 
Horroremque loci, et funeftos ftiagibus agros- 
Jamque Aiper vallum et munimina longa virefcite 
£xpe£bita ieges, yam propi^nacula cident 
Vere novo ; infuetos mirabitur incola culmos, 
Luxuriemque foli, et turgentem a fanguine meflbn*. 
■ Afpicifi ut toto excitus Yenit adveena mundo 
Bellorum invifecs iedem, et confula minis 
Oppida, et everfos flammamm turbine muros ! 
Ut trepidos renim Annales, triflemque labonu» 
Jnquirit feriem, attonitis ut fpe6lat ocellis 
Seroinitas turres, et adhuc polluta cruoic 
Flumina, famofofque Ormondi volnere campos- ! -^^ 

HJCj ubi faxa jacent difperfo infecla cerebro, 

A.t<\,ue 
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Atque intermptis hifcunt divortia muris, 
Vexiirura intrepidus • fixi't, cui tempora dudum 
Budenfes palmae, peregrinaque laurus obumbrat, 
Ille ruens aciem in medianiy qua ferrea grando 
Sparfa fuerit circum, et plumbi denfiflimus imber, 
Sclphuream nodlem, tetrafque bitumine nubes 
Ingreditur, crcbroque rubentem fulgure furaum.. 
Ut vario anfraftu, et disjedlis. undique faxis 
Moenia difcedunt, fbopulifque immane minantur 
Defuper horriiicis, &. formidabile pendent? 

Hie peftem occultam, & fbecundas fiilphure moles 
Cemere erat, magno quas inter mota tumultu 
Praelia fervebant j fubito cum clauftra fragore 
Horrendum difrupta tenant, fenriuftaque membra, 
Funumtefque artusj, laniataque corpora lethum 
Corripit infomie^ et rotat ater in aethere turbo. 

Sic, poftquam Enceladi dejecit fulmine fratres 
Coellcolum pater, et vetuit contemnere divos : 
DiTulfam terrae f aciem, ingentefque ruinas 
Mortales ftupuere ; ahum hinc mirantur abeflb 
Pelion, Invertique imis radicibiis Offam t 
Hie fluvium moles inter confiifaque faxa 
Reptare, atque aliis difcentem currere ripis. 
Stant dubii, et notos montes umbrafque requirunt» 
Errore ambiguo elufi, et novitate focorum. 

Nerape hie Auriaci nuper vexilla fccutae^ 
CoDfluxere acies, hie, afpcra corda, Britanni, 
Germanufque fcrox, et jun6lo fcedcre Belga ; 

Quique 

• Honorati/fimu* D. Dominus Cutts^ B^ro dt 
CowjTUJj Sec. 
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Quique truci Boreae^ et coelo damnatus iniquo 
Vitam agit in tcnebris j et qui dudura ore perufto 
Decolor admoti prodit veftigia Phoebi : 
Undique conveniunt, totum confcripta per orbem 
Agmina^ Nafibvique latus focialibus armls 
Circumfufa tegunt, fremitufque et murmura mifceat^ 
Tarn vario disjundla fitu, tot diflbna Unguis. 

Te tamen e mediis, * Duftor Fortiflime, turmis 
Exere. Tu vitam (fi quid mea carmina poffunt) 
Accipies> populique encomia fera futuri, 
Quem varias edoftura artes, ftudiifque Minervae 
Omnibus omatum, Marti Rhedycina furenti 
Credidit invita, et tan to fe ja£lat alumno. 
Hunc nempe ardorem, atque immenfos pe6loris aeftus- 
Non jubar Arftoiim, aut noftri penuria cceli, 
Sed plaga torridior, qua fol intentius omnes 
EfFundit radios, totique obnoxia Phoebo 
India progenuit, tenerifque incoxit ab annis 
Virtutem imraodicam, et generofae incendia mentis. 

Jam quoque torpentem qui infelix fufpicit ArAon» 
Brumamque aeternam frigufque perambulate ui'fas 
Horridus exuviis, Gulieimi ingentia fa6la 
Defcribit fociis, pugnataque in ordine bella 
Attentus numeiat, neque brumam aut frigora curat. 
En I vaflos nivium tragus et pallida regna 
Deferit, imperio extremum f qui fubjicit orbem, 
Indigenafque hyemts, Britonumque Heroa pererrat 

Luminibus 

• Iniig. Dom. Chriftoph. Codrington, unus ex 
Kegii Sateilitii Pi-aefe^lis. 
f Mofcovix Iiup€rator% 
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Luminibus tacttis $ fubevint pvnc giAi NamuFC«e 
Moenia^ nunc tardp quse fanguine :plurima -fluxit 
Boinia, nunc dubii patoa indifcrcta Seneili. 
Quae facies, et quanta yiri! qvko v^rtice in ^uras 
Aflurgit ! quali firmat veftigia greflu, 
Majeftate rudi, et torvo fpe£labilis ore t 

Sic olim Alcidesy iipiTHinia membra Leonis 
Infhatus fpuUisy vs^fta fe mole ferebat, 
Evandri amplexus dextramque adjungere dextrse 
Cum peteret, te6tirque ingens fuccederet hofpes* 

Dum pugnasy Gulielme, tuas, campofque cruentos 
Accipit, in venis ebullit vividus humor^ 
Corda micant crebro, et mentem fefit senmlus ardon 
Non jam Ripbaeps hoftis populabitur a^os 
Impune, aut ^gitabit inultas Sarmata pra^das. 

Quis tamen iUe procul fremitus ! Quae murmui-a vulgl 
NaiTovium ingeminant ! video cava littora circum. 
Fervere remigibus, fubitifque albefcere velis. 
Anglia folve metus, et inanes mitte querela^^ 
NaiTovi fecura tui, deiifte tumentes 
Profpicere in flu6lus animo fuipenfa> trucefque 
Objurgare notos, tardamque requirere puppim : 
Optatus tibi Cpefar adeft, nee ut ante videbis 
Sollicitum belli ftudiis, fatalia Oallo 
Confilia et tacitas verfantem in pe£lore pugnas** 
Olli grata quies et pax tranquilla verendum. 
Compofuit vultucn, laetofque ajQavit bonores*. 

Ut denfo circum fe plmimus agmine miles. 
Agglomerat lateri I ut patriam veterefque peaatcf ■ 
Re^icit exultans ! juvat oilcntare recentea 
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Ore cicatrices, ct vulnera cnida, notafque 
Mucromim iniignes, afflataquc Ailphure membra^ 
Chara ftupet conjoix, reducifque incerta mariti 
Veftigat faciem ; trepida fbrmidine proles 
Stat procul, et patrios horrefcit nefcia vulttis^ 
Ille graves cafus, dvri et dtfcrinima beUi 
Enumerate tiimidifque inftanrat praelia verbis. 
Sic, poftquam in patriam foectinda heroibus Argo 
Phryxeam attulerat pellem, lanamque rigentem 
Expofuit Grails, et tortile veHeris aurum,. 
Navita terrificis infamia littora monftris 
Defcribit, mixto Ipirantem incendia fumo 
Serpcntem, vigilefque feras, platifh-oqire gementes 
Infolito tauros, et anhelos igne Juvencos. 

Te tamen, O quantis Gulielme erepte periclis, 
Accipimus reducem : tibi Diva Britannia fnndit 
Plebemque et proceres : medias quacunque per urbes 
Ingrederis, crebrae confurgunt undiquc pompa, 
Gaudiaque et plaufire : mixto ordine vulgus euntem 
Circumftat fremitu denfo ; Tibi Jupiter annum 
Serius inVertit, laces mirata ferenas 
Ridet Hycms, feftoque vacat coelum onmc trinmpho. 

Jamque • Nepos tibi parvxrs adeft, Ixtoque juventsD- 
InceiTu, et blando teftatur gaudia rifu. 
Ut patritis vigor atque elati gratia vultus 
Caefareum ipirant, majeftatemque vcrendam 
Infundunt pnero t ut mater formofa ferenat 
Auguftam frontem, et fublimia temperat ora I 
Agnofco faciem ambiguam, mixtofque parentes. 

111^ 
* CeJUffimus Princcys Dwx G\w;ttetiC\^% 
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Hie tuas, Gulielmey acies, et triftia be)lai 
Pugnafque innocua dudum I'ub imagine luCiU 
Kunc indignanti fimilis fugitiva pufillae 
Terga premit turmae, ct falfis terroribus impiety 
Sternitque exiguum fi^o cognomine <7allum« 
None fimulat turres, et propngnacula parva 
Nominibus-fignat variis i fubitoqae tinnultu 
Seduliu infirmas arces, humilemque Nanmrcam 
I>iniit s interna generofae in pe£bore flammar 
Aflurgunt fenfim juveni, notat ignis honefias 
Purpureo fervore genas, et amabiiis hoiror. 

jQuis tamen Anguftae imnienfas in .cannine pompiai 
Inftruet, in luteos ubi Yulgo effufa cahales 
^ina rubent, variatqne infe^las purpura ibrdes? 
Quis lapfus rvferot ftellaruniy et fi^^ile coelnmy 
•<}ua laceram oftendunt redolentia compita chartan^, 
•Sulphuris exuvias, tubulofque bitumine caflbs ? 

/En pronil attonitam andeo dar^fcftre no6lem 
Pulgore infolito ! ruit undique lucidus imber, 
Flagrantefque hyemes $ crejntantia fidera paffim t 
•Scintillant, totoqne plunnt incendia coelo. 
Nee minus id tern's Vulcanus mille figuras 
Jnduit, ignivomafque feras^ et fuigida monftra* 
Terribiles vifu formas ! hic membra Leonis 
Hifpida mentitur, tortifque coraantia flammis 
' Colla quatit, rutilafquef jubas $ hic lubricus Anguem 
Ludit, fubfiliens, et multo fibilat igne. 

Laetitiam ingentem atque efFufa faaec gavdiacim 
Jam tandem fecurus agit, pofitoque timore 
£xercet ventos, claflemque per ultima mundt 
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Impune educit^^lagoque licentius errat : 
Seu conftri6la geluv mediifque horrentia Cancri 
Menfibus arva^videt; feu turgida malit olenti 
Tendere vdlii not<>> qua thurea flamina mifcet 
iEolus, et pliiddU peifundit odoribus auras, 

Vos animsB illuftres heroum, umbraeque recentet^ 
Quarum tninca jacent et adhuc ftillantia crudis 
Corpora vulneribus, qpibus haec opubilis orbi 
Parta quies^i nondum Naflbvo abducite veftno 
Fida fat«llitia» at folitis ftipate catervis 
Du6lorem» et tefaues circum diffiiDdite tuilnas. 
Tuque Maria^ toos noo unquam oblita Bntannos> 
O Diva, O patiens magnum exp^fhu-e iriaritum, 
^etemtDominiuii inTideas, quanquam amplius illiim 
iDetineaot^ longamqueagitent Tub vindice pacem. 
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QUA penetrat foHbr terrs cseca antra, metaJlo 
Foecunda informi,- rudibufque nitentia venis ; 
Dum ftupet occultas gazas, nummofque futures. 
Emit argenti latices, nitidumque liquorem $ • 
Qui nullo efiiiftts prodit veftigia tra6lu. 
Nee terram iigno revolubilis imprimit udo, 
$ed fra^lus fpariim in globulos formam ufque rotundam 
^enrat, et in teretes lapAms fe colligit orbes. 
Incertmn qua fit natura, an negligat ultra 
Perficier, jubar et maturus inutile temnat | 
An potitts foils vie imperfeda relinquat 

Ar^t\tum 
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Argentum male co6hini, divitiafque fiuentes { 
Quicquid erit, raagno fe jaftat nobilis ufu j 
Nee Dens efi^lfit magis afpe^hdbilis oliniy 
Cum Danaen flavo circum pretiofus amiftu 
A^biit^ et gratam fuadente libidine formam, 
Depluit irrigiio liquefa£lum Numen in Auro. 

Quin age, fume tiibum fragilem, cui denfior aer 
Exclufus ; fundbvitri fiibfidat in imo 
Argenti ftagmim 5 ut pluvia impendente metalltim' 
Mobile ddfcendkt, vel contra, ubi poftulat'seftas, 
Prodeat hine liquor emergens, et rurAis inane 
Occupet afcenftii tobulumque excun-at in omnem. 

Jam coeli faeiem tempeftatefque futnrai 
Confcia lympha monet, bramamque. et f rigora narrat . 
Nam quotiea Hquoi' infurgit, vitreoque canali 
Sublatum nequennt ripaccoUibere forioree;, 
Tum laetos fperare dies licet, . anra fatentur 
^ftatem, et laigedrfftifo lumine ridentv 
Sin feie imroodicum attollens argenteus humol^, 
£t ninutim qpfireilbsy contcndat< ad ardua vitii^ 
Jam iitiunt herbd», jam fticcos fiamma feracer * 
Excoquit, et langiient'ConAimto prata-virore* 

Cum vero tenues nebulas fp4racula.'tBrrte.- 
Pimdiuity et nAadldi-fltiitant Aiper nqvMta f\unh 
Pabula venturae pluviae ; tum fuflle pondus 
Inferiora petit ; nee certior ardea coelos 
Indicat humentes, medias quando setheris oras 
Tranando, crafla fruitur fublimius aura, 
Difcutit et madidis rorantia nubila pennis. 
Nunc guttae aggloraerant, difperfas frigora ftipant 
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Particulas, rarufqiie in iiimhum cogitur humor : 
Prata virent, Tegtie/ii i.::cv.u:U>: mibribus aether 
Irrigat, et bibulx radici alunenta minillrat. 
Quln ubi plus xquo defcendens uda metalli 
Funduni amat, iii^paiiens pluvise, metuenfqueprocellar 
Agricolae caveant j non hoc impune colonus 
Afpicit; oftend«t mox foeta vaporibus aura 
^Colleflas hyemes, terapeftatemque fonoram* 
At licet argentum mole incumbente levatum 
rSubfidat^ penitufqueirao fe condatjn alveo, 
^aetera quaeque tument; everfis flumina ripis 
Expatiata ruunt, <.fpumantibu« aeftuat undis 
Diluvium, rapidique -eflura Itcentia ponti. 
'Nulla tacet fecreta poli miribiie vitnuiiy 
^tjuin varios coeli vultu8 et tempora prodit, 
.Ante refert, quando-tenui velamine t^ituB 
Incedes, qttando fperabis irigidus ignem. 

Augurio-hoc fretus, quanquam atri mibila coeU 
Dirumpunt obfcura diem, pluviafque minantur j 
Machiaa fi'negvt, et fudum premittat apertum^ 
Audax carpat itor nimbovpendente viator ; 
«Nec metuens Jmbrem, pofcentes meiTor ariftas 
-Proftemat : terras, jam bruma incumbit inermis, 
>Bng<Naiqiie hand aocittira' caduat^ feriuntque parat 
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S I V E 

PRiELIlTM INTER PYGM:ZE0:« 
B T G R U E S C O MM I S § U M. 

PENN ATAS aciesy et lamentabile bellum 
Pygmsadum rtitro ; parvas tu, Mufa, cohortes 
loftrue i tu gladios^ mortemque minantia roftra, 
Offenfofque Grues, indignantefque pufillam 
Milidam celebxa; volucrumque hominumque tumultus# 

Heroum jngentes animos et triftia bella 
Pieridvun labor exhauHt, verfuque fonoro 
Juflit et sterna numerorum affurgere pompa : 
Quis leflos Graium juvenes, et torva tuentem 
Thefea, quis pedibus velocem ignorat Achillem ? 
Quern dura ^neae certamina, quern Gulielmi 
Gefta latent ? Fratres Thebani, et flebile fatum 
Pompeii quem non^delaffav-erc iegentem ? 
Primus ego inta^las aciesygracilemque tubarum 
Carmine depingam fonituni, nova caftra fecutus ; 
Kxiguofque canam puglles, Gruibufque malignoft 
Heroas, nigrifque ruentem e nubibus hofiem. 

Qua folis tepet ortu, priraitiifque diei 
India laeta rubet^ medium inter inhofpka faxa 
(Per placidam vallem> ct paucis acceiTa vireta) 
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Pygmaeum quondam fteterat, dum fata finebant, 
Iiiipcrium. Hinc varias vitam excoluere per artes 
beduli, et ailiduo fervebant arva popello. 
Nunc fi quis dura evadat per laxa viator, 
DtleLtolque iares, ct.valles ofilbus albas 
Exiguis yidet, et veftigia parva ftupefcit. 
Dtfoiata tenet vi£lrix impune volucris 
Regna, et llcuro qrepitat grus improba nido : 
Non fir, dum raultos ftetit infuperabilis annos 
Parvu I a progenies j tuni, fi qui» corainus ales 
Congredi, et immixtae auderet I'e credere pugnae, 
Miles atrox adcrat, fumptifque feroculus armis 
Sternit Immi volucrem moribundam, humerifquereporttt 
Ingentem pi'aedam 5 caefoque epulatur in hoile. 
IJ^aepe improvifas maftabat, faepe juvtibat 
Diripere aut nidum, aut ulcifci in prole parentcm. 
Nenipe larem quoti^s multa conftruxerat aite, 
Aut uteri 'pofuifTet onus, volucremquc futuranj j 
Continuo vultu fpirans immane minaci 
Omnia vaftarct miles, fcetufque necarct 
Immerltos, yitamque abrumperet imperfe£lam, 
Cum te^ido nondum.maturuit hoftis in ovo. 

Hinc cauise irarum, bdia hinc, fatalia bella, 
Atque'acies letho intentae, volucrumque viruraque 
ComikiiTa ftrages, confufaque -mortis imago. 
Non Santos motu^, nee tarn memorabilc bellum, 
Maeonius- -quondam Tublimi carmine vates 
Lufit i ubi totam flrepituque armifque paludem 
Mifcuit:' hie (viAi miferabile !) corpora murum 
Sparfa jacent juncis transfixa, hie gutture rauco 

5 Rana 
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Hana dolct, pedibufque abfciflb poplite ternis 
Keptat humi, folitis nee fefe faltibus cflfert. 

Jamque dies Pygmao aderat, quo tempore caefi 
Poenituit foetus, inta6laque maluit ova. 
Nam fuper his accenfa graves exariit in iras 
Grus (lomachans ; omnefque ilmul,quas Strymonis unda, 
Aut ftagnum 'Mareotidis, imi aut uda Cayftri 
Prata tenent, adfunt ; Scythicaque excita palude/- 
£t conjurato volucris defcendit ab Iftro. 
Strageique immcnfas et vulnera cogitat abfens, 
Exacuitque ungues i6lum meditata futurum, 
£t roftrum parat acre, fugaeque accommodat alas. 
Tantus amor belli, et vindi^tae arre6la cupido. 
Etgo ubi ver na6bus proprium, fufpenfus in alto 
Acre concuffis exercitus obftrcpit alis, 
Terraeque immenfos ti-aftus, femotaque longe 
^quora defpiciunt, Boceamque et nubila tranant 
Innumeri ; crebro circum ingens ilti£luat aether 
Flaminc, et afliduus mifcet coelum omne tumultus. 

Nee minor in terris motus, dum bella faccffit 
Impiger, inftituitque agmen, firmatque phalangas, 
Kt furit arreptis animofus homuncio telis : 
Donee turma duas compofta cxciurat in alas, 
Ordinibufque frequcns, et marte inftioif^a perito. 

Jamque acies inter medias fefe arduus infers 
Pygmaedum du6lor, quimajeftate verendus 
Incelfuque gravis reliquos fupereminet omnet 
Mole gigantea, mediamque afiurgit in lUnam* ^ 
Toi*vior afpeftu (hoftilis nam infculpferat unguis 
Otft cicatrices) vvltuque oftentat honefta 
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Exiguam 5 late populus cubitalis oberrat. 
Inftant a tergo volucres, lacerantque trahuntque 
Immites, certae gentem extirpare ncfandam. 

Sic Pygmaea domus multos 4ominata per annoSj, 
Tot bellis defun6la, gruurn tot laeta triumphisy. 
Funditus interiit : nempe exitus omnia tandem 
Ccrtus regua manet, funt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra tranfire nefas : fic cormit olim 
AfTyriaB imperium, flc magnas Perfidis irais 
Sedibus everfum eft, et majus iitroque Latinum. 
Elyfii valles nunc agmine luftrat inani> 
Et vetenim Heroum mifcetur grandibus umbris^ 
Plebs parva : aut, fi quid fidei mereatur anilis 
Fabula, paftores per no(51is opaca pufillas 
Saepe vident umbras, Pygmaeos corpore caflbs, 
Pum fccura gruum, et veteres oblita labores, 
Laetitiae penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 
Anguftofque terit calles, viridefque per orbes 
Turba levis falit, et lemurura cognomine gaudet. 



RESURRECTIO 

DBLINSATA 
AD ALTARE COL. MAGD. OXON. 

T7GREGIOS fuci tra£lu8, calamique labores, 
•*— ' Surgentefque hominum formas, ardentiaquc ora 
Judicis, et fimulachra modis pallentia miris, 
Tcmbihm vifu pompam, tu carmine Mufa 
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Fande novo, vatique facros accende furores. 

Olim planitiem (quam nunc fcecunda colorum 
Infignit pi^lura) inhonefto et fimplice cultu 
Veftiit albedo, fed ne rima ulla priorem 
Agnofcat faciem, mox fundamenta futurae 
Subftravit pi6lor tabulae, humoremque fequacem 
Per muros traxit ; velaraine moenia craflb 
Squallent obdu6la, et rudioribus illita fuels. 

Utque (polo nondum ftellis fulgentibus apto) 
Ne fpatio moles hnmenfa dehifcat inani. 
Per cava coelorum, et convexa patentia late 
Hinc atque hinc interfufus fluitaverat aether; 
Mox radiantc novum torrebat lumine mundum 
Titan, et pallens alienos mitius ignes 
Cynthia vibrabat ; crebris nunc confitus aftris 
Scintillare polus, nunc fulgor La6leus omne 
Diffluere in coelum, longoque albefcere traftir* 

SiCj operis poftquam lufit primordia pi6lor, 
Dumrfordet paries, nullumque fatetur ApelJem, 
Cautius exercet calamos, atque arte tenacem 
Confundit vifcum, fuccofque attcmperat, omne»- 
Inducit tandem formas ; apparet ubique 
Mnta cohors, et pifturarum vulgus inane* 

Aligeris muri vacat ora fuprema miniftris, 
Sparfaque per totam coeleftis turba tabellam 
Raucos infpirat lituos, buccalque tumentes 
Inflat, et attonitum replet clangoribus orbem; 
Defun6lis fonus auditur, tabulamque per imainr 
Pi6la gravefcit humus, tcrris cmergit apertis 
Progenies rediviva, et plurima furgit imago, . \ ^ 

G 4. ^\^» 
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Sic, dum fo&cundis Cadmus dat femina fulol9»-:. 
Terra tumet prxgnans, animataque gleba laboraC, ^ 
Luxuriatur ager fegete fpirante, calefcit . 
Omne folum, crefcitque virorum prodiga mefEs* . 

Jam pulvi$ varias terrae difperfa per ora$> 
Sive inter venas teneri concreta metallic 
Senfim diriguit, feu feie imQiifcuit herbis, . 
Expiicita e/l $ molem rurfus coalefcit in unam 
Divifur* funusy fparfos prior alligat artus 
Jun6luray aptanturque iteiiim coeuntia membra. . 
Hie nondum fpecie perfe^la refurgit imago, 
Vultum truncata, atque inhoneflo vulnere nares 
Manca, et adKuc deed in form i de corpore multum*. . 
Paulatim in rigidum hie vita infmuata cadaver 
Motu aegfo vix dum redi vivos erigit artus* 
Inficit his horror vultus, et imagine tota 
Fufa per attonitam pallet formido figuram. 

Detrahe quin oculos l'pe6lator, et, ora nitentem 
Si poterint perferre diem, medium infpiccmurum,.,. 
Qua fedet qita Deo proles, Deus ipfe, fereno 
Lumin^ perfufus, radiilque infperfus acutis. 
Circum tranquillae funduntur tempora flam mac, 
Regius ore vijjor fpirat, nitet ignis ocellis, 
Plurimaqu^ eftulget majeftas nujnine toto. 
Quantum di01milis, quantum o ! mutatusab illo^ 
Qui peccata luit cruciatus non fua, vitam 
Q^ndo lu6lantem cun^lata morte trahebat ! 
Sed frufVa voluit defun^Vum Golgotha numen 
Condere, dum vlGta. fatorum lege triumphans 
>Jativum petiit calum, et fuper xthera veftus . 

Def^xit 
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DeQ;>exit lunam exiguam, fblemque minorem. 

Jam latusefFoflum, etpalmas oftendit utrafque^ , 
ViUnufque infixum pede, clavorumque recepta 
Signa, et tranfa6ll quondam, veftigia ferri. 
Umbrae hue felices tendunt,. numerofaque coelos 
Turba petuiU, atque immortalia dona.capeflunU 
MatreSy et longae Jiunc reddita corpora vitae 
Infantum, juvenes> pueri, innuptaeque. puellse 
Stant circum^ atque avidos jubar.immortale bibentes • 
A£Bgunt oculos in nutnine : laudibus a»tber 
Intonaty et laeto ridet coelum omne triumpho. 
His .amor impatioas conceptaque gaudia raentem 
Funditus exagitant, imoque in pe£tore fervent« 
Non «que exultat flagranti- corde Sibylla, 
Hofpite cum^tumet inclufo, et praecordia fentlt 
Mota Dei ftimulis, nimioque calentia.Phoebo, 

Quis tamen ill&novus perfl^ringit lumina fulgor f 
Quam Mitra, efligiem diftinxit pi^or, honefto 
Surgentem e tumulo, alatoque fatellite fultam ? 
Agnofco faciem, vultu latet alter in iUo 
* WainfletuSy fie ille oculos, fie ora ferebat : 
Eheu quando animi par invenietur imago ! 
Quando alium firoilem virtus habitura I— 
Irati innocua». fecurus numinis iras 
Afpicit, impavidofque in judice figit ocellos. 

Quin age, et horrentem commixtis igne teoebris 
Jam.videas fcenam ; multo bic itagnantia fueo 
Moenia flagrantem liquefa^lo fulphure rivum 
Fingunt^ et falfus tanta arte accenditur ignis, , 

Ut 
* Coli, Magd. Fundator, 
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Ut toti mctuas tabulae, ne flamma per omne 
Livida ferpat opus, tenuefque abfumpta recedat 
Pi6lura in cineres, propriis peritura favillis. 
Hue turba infelix agitur, turpifque videri 
Infrendet dentes, ct rugis contrahit ora. 
Vindex a tergo implaoabile faevit, et enfem 
Fulmineum vibrans acie flagrante fceleftos 
Jam Paradifeis iterum depellit ab oris. 
Heu I quid agat triftis ? Quo fe coeleftibus iris-' 
Subtrahat ? O ! quantum veliet nunc getherc in altera 
Virtutem colere! at tandem fufpiria ducit 
Nequicquam, et fero in lacxymas efFundkur ; obftant' 
Sortes non rerocandae, et inexorabile numen. 

Quam varias aperit veneres piftura ! periti 
Quot calami legimus veftigia! quanta colorum 
Gratia fe profert ! tales non difcolor Iris 
Oflendat, vario cum lumine floridus imber 
Rore nitet toto, et gutta fcintillat in omni. 

O fuci nitor, O pulchri durate colores I 
Nee, piftura, tuae ianguefcat gloria form», 
Dum lucem videas, qualem exprimis ipfa, fupremam. 
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HIC ubi graminea in latum fefe explicat aequor 
Planities, vacuoque ingens patet area campo. 
Cum folem nondum fumantia prata fatentur 
Exortum, .et tumidae pendent in gramine guttae, 
Improba falx nodlis parva incrementa prions 

Dtfecat, 
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Defecat, exiguam radens a cefpite meffem : 
Turn motu affiduo faxum verfatilc terram 
Deprimit extantem, et furgentes atterit herbas. 
Lignea percurrunt vernantcm tuiba palaefftram 
Un£la, nitens oleo, formae quibus cfle rotundas 
Arlificis ferrum dederat, facilifque moreri. 
Ne tamen ofTendant incauti errore globoraixiy 
Quaeque fuis incifa notis ftat fphsera j fed unus 
Hanc vult» quseinfufo multum inclinata nietDllo- 
Vertitur in gyros, et iniquo tramite cunit 5 
Quin alii'diverfa placet, quam parcitis urget 
Plumbea vis, motuque finit procedere refto. 

Poftquam ideo in partes turbam diftinxerat aequas' 
Coniilium, aut ibrs ; quifqiie fuis accingitur armis. 
Evolat orbiculus, qua curfum meta futpnim 
Defignat; jaftique legens^veftigia, primam^ 
Qui certamen init, fphaeram demittit, at ilia 
Leniter effuia, exiguum quod duett in orbem, 
Radit iter, donee fenfim prime inipete fefCo 
Subiiftat : fubito globus emicat alter et alter. 

Mox ubi funduntur late agmina crebra minoren^ 
Sparfa per orbiculum, ftipantque frequentia metam^ 
Atque negant faciles aditus ; jam cautius exit, 
£t leviter (ei'c infinuat revolubile lignum. 
At fi forte globum, qui mifit<, fpeftat inertem 
Serperc, et impreffum fubito languefcere motura^ 
Pone urget fphsene veftigia, et anxius inftat, 
Objurgatque moras, currentique imrainet orbi. 
Atque ut fegnis honos dextrae fervetur, iniquam 
Incufat terram, ac fui:|;entem. in marmore nodum« 
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Nee rifus tacuere, globus cum volvitur a6lus * 
Infami ja^lu, aut nimium veftigia plumbum 
Allicit, et fphaeram a rei6lo trahit ixifita virtus. 
Tum qui prpjeciti ftrepitus efFundit inanes, 
Et, variam-in fpeciem diftorto corpore, falfos 
Increpat errores, et dat convitia ligno. 
Sphaera fed, irarum temnens ludibria, coeptum 
Pergit iter, nuUifque movetur furda querelis. 

Ilia tamen laudes fummumque meretur honorem. 
Quae non dirumpit curfum, abfiftitque moveri. 
Donee turbam inter crebram dilapfa fupremum ■ 
Perfceit ftadium, et metae inclinata recumbit, 
Hoftis at haerentem orbiculo detrudcre fphaeram 
Certat,.iuminibufque viam fignantibus omnes 
Intendit vires, et miffile fortiter urget ; 
Evolat addudlo non fe^xiis fphaera lacerto. 

Haud ita profiliens Eleo caicere pernix 
Auriga invehitur, eum captus ab axe citato 
Currentelquc domos videt, et fugientia te6la. 

Si tamen in du.ros, obftru6la fatellite multo, , 
Irapingat focios, confundatque orbibus orbcs $ 
Tum fervet bilis, fortunam damn at acerbam, 
AtqUe deos atque aftra vocat crudelia 

Si vero incurfus faciles, B^il.umquc patentcm ' 
Inveniat, partoque hoftis fpohetur honore : 
Turba fremit confufa, fonifque frequentibus, euge. 
Exclamant focii} plaufu ftrcpit omne viretum. 

Interea fe'flbs ihimico Sirius aftro 
Corripit, et falfas exiidant corpora guttas; 
Lenia jam Zephyri fpirantes fiigora, ut umbrae 
CafftaatiWj vultuque fluens abftcpgitur humor. 
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^ INSIGNISSIMUM MEDICUM ET POETAM. 

OOyi canoro blandtus Orpbeo 
Vocale ducis ^rarmen,. et exitu 
Fcliciore luftuofw 

S»pe animam revocas ab umbris. 
Jam feu folutos in numenim pedes 
Cog^s> vel aegnim et vix animae teitax 
Corpus tueris,. feuxadaver 
. Luminibuspenetras acutis; 
^ Opus reliflquens eripe te morae, 
Frontemque curis folicitam explica, 
Scyphumque jucundus require 
Purpureo. gravidura Lyaeo. 
Nunc plena magni pocula poftules 
Memor Wilhelmi, nunc moveat fitim 
Minifter ingens, imperique 

PraeHdium baud leve, Montacutus> 
-Omitte tandem trifte negotiura 
^ravefque curas, heu nimium plus ! 
Nee caeteros cautub mederi 
Ipfe tuam niinuas falutem, 
Fruftra cruorem pulfibus incitis 
Ebullientem poll ice comprimis^ 
Attentus explorare venam 
..Quae febris exagitet tumentem : 
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Fruftra liquores quot chemica expedit 
Fornax, et error fanguinis, et vigor 
Innatus herbis te fatigant ; 
-Serius aut citius fepulchro 
Debemur omnes, vitaqaie deferet 
Expulfa morbis corpus inhofpitum, 
Lentumque deflebunt nepotes 
(Relliquias.-animae) cadaver. 
Manes videbis tu quoque fabulas 
<^os pauciores fecerit ars.tua; 
Suumque vi6l6rem viciflin^ 
Subjiciet libitina vi6lrix. 
,Decurrit illi vita.beatiot 
<2iiicunque lucem non nimis anxius 
Heddit moleilam, urgetque curas 
Sponte fuaiatis ingruentes.j 
Et quem dierum lene fluentium 
Dele^lat ordo, vitaque mutuis 
Felix amicis, gaudiifque ' 
Innocu^s bene temperata. 
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A N G L I C E 

A P U P P E T , S H O W. 

ADMIRAND A cano levium fpc£lacula rerum, 
Exiguaxngentem, et vacuum fine mente popeilun^i 
(^aem, non funeptis coeli de fornice flamrais, 
fnnocua melior fabricaverat arte Prometheus. 

Compita qua rifu fervent, glomeratque tumultum 
Hiftrio, dekftatque inhiantem fcommate turbaiti j 
Juotquot laetitiae Audio aut novitate tenentur, 
Jndique congreiH permifla fedilia complent, 
4ec confufus honos ; nuramo fubfellia cediint 
Diverfo, et varii ad pretium ftat copia fcamni. 
fandem ubi i«btrahitur veiamen, lumina pafiim 
\.nguftos penetrant aditus, qua plurima vifum 
"ila fecant, ne, cum vacuo datur ore feneftra, 
'ervia fraus pateat ; mox ftndula turba penates 
Dgreditur pi6los, et moenia fquallido fuco. 
iic humiles inter fcenas, angudaque clauiba, 
2uicquid<ag:unt homines, concurfus, bella, triumphos^ 
[-udit in eaciguo plebecula parva theatro. 

Sed practer reliquos incidit Honmncio rauca 
7x}Ct ftrepens ; major fubne£lit fibula veCcem, 
Elt refenint vivos errantia lumina motus $ 
[n yenttiem tumet immodicum ; pone eminet ingens 
A tergo gibbus ; Pygmaeum territat agmen 
MaJQr, et immaskem miratur turba |;igaDteiii« 
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Hie magna fretus raole, imparibufque lacertis 
CanShCu; gracilt jajftat convitia vulgo, 
Et crebro folvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur folenni feria pompa, 
Spernit'follkitum intraftabilis ille tumultum, 
Et rifu importunus adeft, atque omnia turbat. 
Nee raro invadit molles, pi6^amque protenro 
Ore petit nympham, invitoque dat ofeula li]gno. 

Sed comitum vulgus diverfls membra fatigant 
Ludis, et vario lafcivit mobile faltu. 

Saepe etiam^emmis rutila, et fpe^tabilfr auro, 

- Xigneagens prddit, nitidtfqne fnperbit in oftris. 

. Nam, quoties feftam celebrat Tub imagine lueem^ 

' OHine eompofito nymphanim incedit honeftnm 
Agmen, et exigui proceres, parvique tjuirites, 

• Pygmaeos credas pofitis mitefeere beUis, 
Jamquc, infenfa gruum temnentes praelia, tutos 

. ^ Indulgere jocis, tenerifque vacare chorcis. 
Tales, cum medio labuntur fidera cobIo, 
Parvi ftibfiliunt lemui*es, populufque pufilluft 
Feftivos, rediens fua per veftigia, gyros 
Ducit, et anguftum crebro pede pulfitat orbem. 

. Mane patent greflus ; hie fuccos terra feraces 
Concipit, in multam pubentia gramina furgunt 

r. Luxuriem, tenerifque virc-lcit circulus herbis. 
At non.tranquillas nulla abdunt nubila luces, 

- Saepe gravi furgunt bella, horrida bella tumultu. 
Arma cient truculenta cohors, placidamque quiettm 
Dirumpunt pugnx ; ufque adeo indncera voluptas 
Omnibus^ et miftae caftigant ga\idia. curae. 

/am gladii, ttibulique ingtfto ful^Kure foeti 
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itenfxque hzStx, ftilgendaque arma, minxque 
lorum ingentes Aibeunt j dant clauftra fragorem 
rrendum, niptae fhidente bitumine charts 
nfufos reddupt crepitus, et fibila mifcent* 
mitur omne folum pereuntibus ; undique csfae 
parent turmSy civilis crimina belli, 
led poftquam infanus pugnae deferbwt «ftu$, 
jerintque truces animos, jam marte fugato, 
'erfas repetunt artes, curafque priores. 
: raro prifci heroes, quos pagina facra 
;gent, atque olim peperit felicior aetas, 
: parva redeuut (pecie. Cano ordine cemas 
tiquos prodire> agmen venerabile, patres. 
ps fulcantur yultus, prolixaque barbx 
lities mento pendet i fic tarda fene6lus 
honum minuit, cum moles tota cicadam 
uity in gracilem fenfim collegia figuram. 
3c tamen unde genus ducat, quae dextra latentes 
tpeditct vires, quern pofcat turba moventem, 
>ediam. Truncos opifex et inutile lignum 
;it in humanas fpecies, et robore natam 
geniem telo efFormat, nexuque tenaci 
ira ligat pedibus, humerifque accomraodat armos, 
nembris membra aptat, et artubus infuit artus. 
acbabiles addit trochleas, quibus artepulillum 
fat onus, molique manu famulatus inerti 
icit occultos motus, voceraque miniftrat. 
ftru£la auxiliis jam machina tota peritos 
jndit fulcos, duri et veftigia ferri : 
ic falit, atque agili fe fublevat incita motu, 
:cfque cmitt'jt tenvcs, et non fua Terba^ 
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AD INSIONISSIMUM VIRUM 
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SACRJE THEORI/E TELLURIS AUCTOREM. 

NON ufitatum carmlnis aliteni) 
Burnette, pofcis, non humiles modos : 
Vulgai-e pleftrum, languidaeque 
Refpuis officium camoenae. 
Tu mixta rerum femina confcius, 
Molemque cernis diflbciabilem, 
Terramque concretara, et lateatcm 
Oceanum gremio capaci : 
Dum veritatem quaerere pertinax 
Jgnota pandis, follicitus parum 
Utcunque.ftet commune vulgi 
Arbitrium et popularis error, 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, 
Illapfa tellus lubrica deferit 
Fundaminay et compage frafta 
Siippofitas gravis urget undavS. 
. Impulfus erurapit medius liquor. 
Terras aquarum efFufa licentia 
Claudit vicilfim ; has inter orbse 
Relliquiue fluitant prions. 
Nunc et reclulb carcere lucidam 
Balxna fpe6lat iblis imaginem, 
Stellafque mlratur nutantcs, 
Et tremulas fimulacra lunae. 
Quae pompa vocum non imitabilis ! 
QuaJk calefcit fpiritus incet\\ '. 
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Ut tollis undas ! ut frementem 
'JDiluvii reprimis tumultum ! 
Quis tam valenti pcftore ferreus 
Ut non tremifcens et timido pede 
Incedat, orbis dum doloil 
Detegis inftabiles ruinas ? 
Quin haec cadentum fragmina montium 
Natura vultum fumere fimplicem 
Cqgct refingensy in priorem 
Mox iterum reditura formain. 
Nimbis rubentem fulphureis Jovem 
Cemas 5 ut udis faevit atrox hyems 
Incendiis, commune mundo 
Et populis meditata buftum ! 
Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 
Et mox liquefccns ipfe adamantinum 
Fundit cacumen^ dum per imas 
Saxa fluunt refoluta valies. 
Jamque alta coeli moenia comiunt, 
£t veftra tandem pagina (proh nefas !) 
Burnette, yeftra augebit ignes, 
Heu focio perituro mundo. 
Mox acqua telUis, mox fubitus viror 
Ubique rident : En teretem globum t 
En laeta vernantes Favoni 

Flamina, perpetuofque flores ! 
O pe6his ingens ! O animum gravem^ 
Mundi capacem ! fi bonus auguror, 
Te, noftra quo tellus fuperbit, 
Accipiet reftovata civenu 
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HORACE, Book III. Ode HI. 

Auguftus had a defign to rebuild Troy and make ?t 
the metropolis of the Roman empire, having do- 
feted feveral fenators on the proje6l : Horace is 
fuppofed to have written the following ode on this 
occaiion. 

THE man refolvM and fteady to his truft. 
Inflexible to ill, and obftinately juft. 
May the rude rabble's infolence defpife, 
Their fenfelefs clamours and tumultuous cries ; 
The tyrant's fiercenefs he beguiles. 
And the ftem brow, and the harih voice defies. 
And with fuperior greatnefs fmiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms, 
Adrians black gulf, and vexes it with ftorms. 
The ftubbom virtue of his foul can move i 
Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder from the iky. 
And gives it rage to roar, and ftrength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him breaks 
In ruin and confuflon hurlM. 
He, unconcerned, would hear the mighty cnck> 
And Aand fecure amidft a hllmg world. 
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Such were the godlike arts that led 
Bright Pollux to the bleft abodes j 
Such did for great Alcides plead, 
And gainM a place among the gods $ 
Where now Auguftus, mixt with heroes, lies> 
And to his lips the neftar bowl applies : 
His ruddy lips the purpk tinfture fliow. 
And with inunortal ftains divinely glow. 

By arts like thefe did young Lyaeus rife ; 
His tigers drew him to the ikies ; 
Wild from the defert and unbroke. 
In vain they foam'd, in vain they ftar'd. 
In vain their eyes with fury glar'd ; 
He tam'd them to the lafli, and bent them to the yoke. 

Such were the paths that Rome's great founder trod^ 
When in a whirlwind fnatchM on high. 
He (hook off dull mortality. 
And loft the monarch in the god. 
Bright Juno then her awful iilence broke. 
And thus th' aflcmbled deities befpokc, 

Troy, fays the goddefs, perjur'd Troy has felt 
The dire efie£ls of her proud tyrant's guilt $ 
The towering pile, and foft abodes, 
Waird by the hand of fervile gods. 
Now fpreads its ruins all around. 
And lies inglorious on the ground. 
An umpire, partial and unjuft, 
And a lewd woman's impious luft. 
Lay heavy on her head, and funk her to the duft« 

Since falfe Laomedon's tyrannic fway, 
That dvrli defnud th* immortals of tWvr ^^k.^, 
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Her guardian gods renouncM their patronage. 
Nor would the fierce invading foe repel ; 
To my refentment, and Minerva's rage, 
The guilty king and the whole people felL 
And now the long-protrafted wars are o'er. 
The foft adulterer fliines no more 5 
No more does Hedlor's force the Trojans fhield. 
That drove whole annies back> and fingly cleared the 
field. 
My vengeance fated, I at length refign 
To Mars his offspring of the Trojan lin& : 
AdvancM to godhead let him rife. 
And take his ftation in the ikies » 
There entertain his ravilh'd fight 
*^Vith fcenes of glory, fields of light ; 
■Quaff with the gods immortal wine, 

And fee adoring nations croud his fhrine : 
The thin remains of Troy's affli6led hoft. 

In diftant realms may feats unenvy'd find. 

And flourifh on a foreign coaft ; 

But far be Rome from Troy disjoined, 

Remov'd by feas, from the difaftrous fhore, 

Mayendlefs billows rife between,andftorms unnumbered 
roar. 
Still let the curft detefted place 

Where Priahi lies, and Priam's faithlefs race. 

Be cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in grafs. 

There let the wanton flocks unguarded ftray j 

Or, while the lonely Ihepherd fings, 

Amidft the mighty ruins play, 
And friik vpon the tombs of kmgi% 
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May tigers there, and all the favag^ kind. 
Sad folitary haunts and filent deferts find ; 
In gloomy vaults, and nooks of palaces. 
May th^ unmolefted lionefs 
Her brinded' whelps fecurely lay. 
Or, coucht, in dreadful (lumbers wafte the day* 

While Troy in heaps of ruins lies, 
Rome and the Roman capitol fliall rife j 
Th' illuftrious exiles unconfinM • 
Shall triumph far and near, and rule mankind. 

In vain the fea's intruding tide 
Europe from Afric ftiall divide. 
And part the iever'd world in two : 
Through Afric's fands their triumphs they fliall fpread. 
And the long train of viftories purfue 
To" Nile's yet undifcover'd head. 

Riches the hardy foldiers ihall defpife. 
And look on gold with un-defiring eyes. 
Nor the disbowePd earth explore 
In fearch of the forbidden ore ; 
Thofe glittering ills, concealed within the mine> 
Shall lie untouched, and innocently fliine. 
To the laft bounds tliat nature fets. 
The piercing colds and fultry heats. 
The godlike race fliall fpread their arms> 
Now All the polar circle with alarms. 
Till ftorms and tempefts their purfuits confine ; 
Now fweat for conqucft underneath the line. 

This only law the viftor fhall reftrain, 
t)n thefe conditions fhall he reign j 
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If none his guilty hand employ 

To build again a fecond Troy, 

If none the ra& deflgn purfue. 

Nor tempt the vengeance of the gp4» anew. 

A cnrfe there cleaves to t))e devoted place. 
That ihall U)^ new foundations wz& ; 
Greece fhall in mutual leagues confpire 
To ftorm the rifiqg town with fire. 
And at their armies head myielf will ihow 
What Juno, urgM to all \iex rage, can do. 

Thrice fhould Apollo's felf the ci^y raiie 
And line it round with walls of brafs. 
Thrice (liould my favourite Greeks bis works confoand. 
And hew the fhining fabric to the ground ; 
Thrice fhould her captive dames to Greece return. 
And their dead fons and fla^ghter'd huibands mQuqtf 

But hold, my Mufe, forbear thy towering flights 
Nor bring the fecrets of the gods to light : 
In vain would thy prefumptuous verfe 
Th' immortal rhetoric rehearfe j 
The mighty ftrains, in lyric numbers bounds 
forget their xuajeily, and lole their fQ\ind. 
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THE VESTAL 

FROM 

OVID D E FASTIS, Lib. III. El. k 
« Planda quies vi^is fuvxlm fubrepit ocelli s, &c.'* 

AS the fair Veftal to the fountain came, 
(Let none be ftartled at a Veftal's name :) 
TirM with the walk, fhe laid her down to r^ft. 
And to the winds exposed her glowing breaft. 
To take the freflmefs of the morning-air, 
And gathered in a knot her flowing hair 5 
While thus fl^e refted, on her arm reclin'd. 
The hoary willows waving with the wind. 
And featherM choirs that warbled in the (hade. 
And purling ftreams that through the meadow f 
In drowfy mujrmurs Inll'd the gentle maid. 
The God of War beheld the vij;gin lie. 
The Qod beheld her with a lover's e3re ; 
And, by fo tempting an occafion prefs'd. 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld> pofiefs^dr 
Conceiving as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
$weird with tbt Foimder of immortal Rome* 
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OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

BOOK II. 

THE STORY OF PHAETON. 

THE fun's bright palace, on high columns raisM, 
With burnifh'd gold and flaming jewels blaz'dj 
The folding gates diffused a filver light. 
And with a milder gleam refrefh'd the fight ; 
Of poliihM ivory -was the covering wrought : 
The matter vied not with the fculptor's thought. 
For in the portal was difplay'd on high 
(The work of Vulcan) a fi6litious fky; 
A waving fea th' inferior earth embraced, 
And Gods and GoddefTes the waters grac'd, 
ipgeon here a mighty whale beftrode ; 
Triton, and Proteus (the deceiving God), 
With Doris here were carvM, and all her train. 
Some loofely fwimming in the figured main, 
While fome on rocks their drooping hair divide. 
And fome on fifiies through the waters glide : 
Though various features did the fillers grace, 
A filler's likenefs was in every face. 
On earth a different landlkip courts the eyes, 
Men, towns, and bealh, in diftant profpefts ] 
And nympbs,andftreams,andwoods,andrural deities. 
O'er all, the heaven's refulgent image fiiines j 
On either gate were fix engraven figns. 

Here 
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Here Phaeton, ftill gaining on th' afccnt. 
To his fufpefted father's palace went, 
Till prefling forward through the bright abode. 
He faw at diftance the illuftrious God : 
He faw at diftance, or the dazzling light 
Had flafli'd too ftrongly on his aking fight. 
The God fits high, exalted on a throne 
Of blazing gems, with purple garments on ; 
The hours in order ranged on either hand. 
And days, and months, and years, and ages, ftand» 
Here fpring appears with flowery chaplets bound 5 
Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown'd j 
Here autumn the rich troden grapes befmeai" 5 
And hoary winter fliivers in the rear. 

Phoebus beheld the youth from off his throne ; 
That eye, which looks on all, was fixM on one. 
He faw the boy's confufion in his face, 
Surpriz'd at all the wonders of the place 5 
And cries aloud, « What wants rav fon ? For know 
" My fon thou art, and I rauft call thee fo." 

" Light of the world,*' the trembling youth replies, 
" Illuftrious parent! fince you don't defpife 
" The parent's name, fbme certain token give, ^ 
" That I may Clyniene's proud boaft believe, V 

** Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve." J 

The tender Sire was touch'd with what he faid. 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 
And bid the youth advance : " My fon (faid he) 
** Come to thy father's arms ! for Clymene 
" Has told thee true j a parent's name I own,. 
** And deem tbce worthy to be calVd vx^ (^adi 
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^* As a Aire prpof> make iomc requefly and I» 
** Whate'er it be, with that requeft comply ; 
*' By Styx J fwear, whoie waves are hid in nighf, 
^* And roll ]mpenriou$ to my piercing iigbt/* 

The youth, tranTported, aiks without delay. 
To guide the Sun^s bright chariot for a d^y. 

The God repented of the oath he took. 
For anguifh thrice his radiant head he ihook t 
** My fon ((ays he) fome other proof require j 
** Raih was my promiie» rafh is thy defire. 
** I *d fain deny this wiih which thou haft made, 
*' Or, what I can't deny, would fain difluade. 
** Too vaft and hazardous the tsjk appears, 
** Nor fuited to thy ftrength, nor to thy years, 
** Thy lot is mortal, but thy wiihes fly 
** Beyond the province of mortality : 
** There is not one of all the Gods that dares 
** (However ikiird in other great affairs) 
•* To mount the burning axle-tree, but I j 
«« Not Jove himfelf, the ruler of the iky, 
•* That hurls the three-fork'd thunder from abovi 
•* Dares try his ftrength j yet who fo flrong as J< 
** The fteeds climb up the firft afcent with pain j 
** And wUen the middle firmament they gain, 
^ If downwards from the heavens my head I bo^ 
** And fee the earth and ocean bang below, 
*' Ev'n I am feiz'd with horror and affright, 
•* And my own heart roifgivcs me at the fight. 
** A mighty downfall fteeps the evening flage, 
*' And fteddy reins muSt curb the horles* rage. 
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** Tcthys herfelf has fear'd to fee mt driven 
*< Down headlong from the precipice of heaven. 
** Befides, confider what impetuous force 
** Turns ftars And planetd in a different courfe 3 
" I fteer againft their motions 5 nor am I 
" Borne back by all tlie cuirent of the (ky< 
" But how could you refill the orbs that roll 
" In adverse whirls, ^nd ftem the rapid pole ? 
" But you perhaps may hope for pleafmg woods, 
" And ftately domes, and cities iilPd with Gods ; 
*' While through a thoufand filares your progrtifs lies^ 
** Where forms of ftarry monftcrs ftock the ikies : 
" For, fliould you hit the doubtful way ai*igfat, 
'' The Bull with ftooping horns (lands oppofite $ 
" Next him the bright Hsmonian Bow is (hruAg $ 
"And next, the Lion's grinning vifage hung : 
" The Scorpion's claws here clafp a wide extent, 
" And here the Crab's in lefler clafps are bent, 
" Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
** The mettled fleeds, when from their noftrils flows 
" The fcorching fire, that in their entrails glows 
" Ev'n I their head-ftrong fury fcarce refh-ain, 
* " When they grow warm and reftiff to the rein* 
** Let not my fon a fatal gift require, 
" But, O ! in time, recal your ra(h dcfire j 
** You afk a gift that may your parent tell, 
" Let thefe liiy fears your parentage reveal | 
*' And learn a father from a father's care ; f 

•* Look on my face ; or, if my heart lay bare, f 

** Could you but look, you 'd read the father there. 3 
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** Choofe ont a gift from feas, or earth> or ikiesj 

** For open to your wifli all nature lies, 

'^ Only decline this one unequal talk, 

*' For 'tis a mifchief, not a gift, you a(k $ 

'< You aik a real mifchief, Phaeton : 

** Nay hang not thus about my neck, my fon : 

** I grant your wifh, and Styx has heard my voice, 

** Choofe what you will, but malfe a wifer choice." 

Thus did the God th' unwary youth advife ; 
But he ftill longs to travel through the ikies. 
When the fond father (for in vain he pleads) 
At length to the Vulcanian chariot leads. 
A golden axle did the work uphold. 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 
The fpokes in rows of filver pleas'd the fight, -^ 

The feat with party-colour'd gems was bright 3 > 

Apollo ihin'd amid the glare of light. J 

The youth with fecret joy the work furveys ; 
When now the mom difclos'd her purple rays 5 
The ftars were fled 5 for Lucifer had chac'd 
The ftars away, and fled himfelf at laft. 
Soon as the father faw the rofy mom. 
And the moon fhining with a blunter horn. 
He bid the nimble hours without delay 
Bring forth the fteeds j the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the generous fteeds retire. 
Dropping ambrofial foams, and fnorting fire. 
Still anxious for his fon, the God of day. 
To make him proof againft the burning ray. 
Mis temples with celeftial ointment wet. 
Of fovcrcign virtue to repel the Vit^t\ 
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Then fix'd the beamy circle on his head. 

And fetchM a deep fore-boding figh, and faid. 

" Take this at leaft, this laft advice, my fon i 
" Keep a ftifF rein, and move but gently on : 
" The courfers of themfelves will run too faft, 
** Your art muft be to moderate their hafte. 
" Drive them not on directly through the (kies, 
'* But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies, 
** Along the midmoft Zone ; but fally forth 
" Nor to the diftant fouth, nor ftonny north. 
" The horfes' hoofs a beaten track will fhow, 
** But neither mount too high, nor fink too low, 
** That no new fires or heaven or earth infeft ; 
** Keep. the mid- way, the middle way is bed. 
'* Nor, where in radiant folds the Serpent twines, 
** Dire6]t your courfe, nor where the Altar fhines. 
** Shun both extremes j the reft let- fortune guide, 
" And better for thee than thyfelf provide ! 
«*. See, while I ipeak, the (hades difperfe away, p 
** Aurora gives the promife of a day ; ^ 

" I 'm caird, nor can I make a longer ftay. 3 

" Snatch up the reins ; or ftill th' attempt forfake, 
** And not ray chariot, but my counfel take, 
" While yet fecurely on the earth you ftand 5 
" Nor touch the horfes with too rafh a hand, 
«< Let me alone to light the world, while you 
<* Enjoy thofe beams which you may fafely view." 
He fpoke in vain ; the youth with aftive heat 
And fprightly vigour vaults into the feat; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 
Thofe thanks his father with reraorfe itctvvt^% 
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Mean while the rcftlefs horfes neighM aloud. 
Breathing out fire, and pawing where they flood. 
Tethys, not knowing what had paft, gave way, 
And all the wafte of heaven before them lay. 
They fpring together out, and fwiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding airj 
With wingy fpccd outftrip the eaftem wind. 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 
The youth was light, nor could he fHl the feat. 
Or poife the chariot with its vironted weight : 
But as at fea th^ unbalaft veffel rides, 
Caft to and fro, the fports of winds and tides $ 
So in the bounding chariot tofs^d on high. 
The youth is hurry'd headlong tlirough the fky. 
Soon as the fteeds perceive it, they forfake 
Their ftated courfe, and leave the beaten track. 
The youth was in a maze, nor did he know 
Which way to turn the reins, or where to go $ 
Nor would the horfes, had he known, obey. 
Then the Se*uen Stars firfl felt Apollo's ray. 
And wiihM to dip in the forbidden fea. 
TTie folded Serpent next the frozen pole, 
^titf and benumb'd before, began to roll. 
And rag'd with inward heat, and threaten*d war. 
And Ihot a redder light from every fbr 5 
Nay, and 'tis faid, Bootes too, that fain 
Thou wouldflhave fled, though cumber'd with thy wain, 

Th* unhappy youth then, bending down his head^ 
Saw earth and ocean far beneath him fpread : 
His colour changed, he flartled at the fight, 
^nd hig eyc% darkened by too ^vX ^\\^\^* 
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Now could he wiftl the fiery deeds untry'd, 
His birth bbfcurc, Jtjid hft requeft deny*d: 
Now wmild he Merops for hh father own. 
And quit hie boafted kindred to the Sun. 

So fares the pilot, when his ftiip is tott 
In troubled feas, arid all its fteerage loft 5 
- He gives her to the winds, and in defpair 
Seeks his laid refuge in the Gods and prayiK 

What could he do ? His eyes, if backv<rard caft. 
Find a long path he had already paft ; 
If forward, ftill a longer path they find : 
3oth he compares, and meafures in his mind; 
And fometimes cafts an eye upon the eaft. 
And fometimes looks on the forbidden weft-. 
The horfes' names he knew not in the fright s 
Nor would he loofe the reins, nor could he hold them tJgTit: 

Now all the horrors of the heavens he fpies. 
And monftrous (hadows of prodigious fize. 
That, deck'd with ftars, lie fcatfterM o'er the (kies. ^j 
There is a place above, where Scorpio bent 
In tail and arms furrounds a vail extent ; 
In a wide circuit of the heavens he tliines. 
And fills the ipace of two celeftial figns. 
Soon as the youth beheld him, vexM with heat, 
Brandifli his fling, and in his poifon fweat. 
Half dead with fudden fear he dropt the reins 5 
The horfes felt them loole upon their manes. 
And, flying out through all the plains above. 
Ran uncentrord where e'er their fury drove | 
Rufli'd on the ftars, and through a palKleCWi^^ 
Of vnJtjiawn regions hurry*d on the day^ 
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. And now above, and now below they flew. 
And near the earth the burning chariot drew. 

The clouds difperfe in fumes, the wondering moon 
• JBeholds her "brother's fteeds beneath her own 5 
The highlands finoke;. cleft by the piercing rays. 
Or, clad with woods, in their, own fuel blaze. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harvefts^row. 
The running conflagration fpreads below. 
But thefc are trivial ills : whole cities burn. 
And peopled kingdoms into aflies turn. 

The mountains kindle as the car draws near, 
Athos and Tmolus red with fires appear j 
Oeagriari Haemus (then a fingle name) 
And virgin. Helicon increafe the flame. 5 
Taurus and Octe glare amid the flcy. 
And Ida, fpite of all her fountains, dry. 
Eryx, and Othrys, and.Cithaeron, glow; 
And Rhodope,.no longer cloath'd in fnow 5 
High Pindus, Mimas, and Pamaflus, fweat. 
And ^tna rages. with^redoubled heat. 
Ev'n Scythia, through her hoary regions warnrj. 
In vain with kll her native froft was arm' J. 
Covered with flames, the towering Appennine, 
And Caucafus, and proud Olympus, fliine ; 
And, where the long-extended Alps afpire. 
Now ftands a huge continued. range of fire. 

Th' aflonifliM youth, where-e'er his eyes could turn. 
Beheld the univerfe around, him burn : 
.The world was in a blaze; nor could he bear 
Thvfultry vapours and the fcorching air, 
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Which *from below, as from a furnace, flowed 5 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glowM : 
Loft in the whirling clouds, that round him broke» 
And white with aihes, hovering in the fmoke, 
He flew where-e'er the horfes drove, nor knew 
Whither the horfes drove, or where he flew. 

'Twas then, they fay, the fwarthy Moor beguA 
To change his hue, and blacken in the fun. 
Then Libya firft, of all her moiflure drained. 
Became a barren wafle, a wild of fand. 
The water-nymphs lament their empty umi | 
Boeotia, robb'd of filver Dirce, mourns } 
Corinth Pyrenees wafted fpring bewails j 
And Argos grieves whilft Araymone fails. 

The floods are drained from every diftant coafti 
Ev*n Tanais, though flxM in ice, wa9 loft s 
Enrag'd Caicus and Lycormas roar. 
And Xanthus, fated to be burnt once more* 
The fam'd Maeander* that unweary'd ftrays 
Through mazy windings, fmokes in every maze. 
JFroni his lovM Babylon Euphrates flics 5 *y 

The big-fwoln Ganges and the Danube rife S 

In thickening fumes, and darken half the Ikies. 3 
In flames Ifmenos and the Phafis rolPd, 
And Tagus floating in his melted gold. 
The fwans, that on Cayfter often try'd 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung their laft, and dy'd. 
The frighted Nile ran off", and under ground 
Concealed his head, nor cau it yet be found : 
His feven divided cun*ents ai*e all dry, 
And where they roWd, fevcn gaping trtucW Vvt, 
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No mor^ the Rhine or Rhone, their courfe ihaint; 
Nor Tiber, of his promised empire vain* 

The ground, deep cleft, adiuits the ds^zzling 
And ftartles Pluto with the flaih of day. 
The feas Airiok in, and to the £ght difclofe 
Wide naked plains, where once their biUovir« ro 
Theif rocks are all difcover'd, and increa& 
The number of the fcatter'd Cyclades. 
The fifh in iholes about the bottom creep, 
Nor longer dares the crooked dolphin leap : 
Gafping for breath, th' unftiapen Phocse 4iej ' 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. 
Nereus, and Doris with her virgin tram. 
Seek out the laft recelTes of the main $ 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint-, 
And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. 
Stern Neptune thrice above the waves upheld 
His face, and thrice was by the flames repelled* 

The earth at length on every fide embi-acM 
With fcalding feas^ thatiloatcd round her waftC] 
When now /he felt the^fprings and rivers come. 
And crowd within, the hollow of her womb. 
Up-lifted to the heavens her blafted head. 
And clapt her hands upon her brows, and fald{ 
(But firft, '^impatient of the fukry heat. 
Sunk- deeper down,^ and fought a cooler feat .*) 
•* If- you, great King of Gods, my deatli appre 
** And I deferve it, let me die by Jove 5 
*' If I muft perifli by the force of fire, 
'' Let me transiix;*d with thuaderbolts expire* 
5 
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•* ^See, whilft I fpeak, my breath the vapours choke, 

( For now her face lay wrapt in clouds of linoke) 

•• See my fing'd hair, behold my faded eye, 

** -And withered face, where heaps of cinders lie t 

** And does the plough for this my body tear ? 

** This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 

** TorturM with rakes, and harafs'd all the year? 

*< That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 

** And food for man, and frankincenfe for you ? 

** But grant me guilty ; what has Neptune done ? 

** Why are his waters boiling in the fun ? 

•* The wavy empire, which by lot was given^ 

*• Why does it wafte, and further fhrink from heaven-? 

*' If I nor he your pity can provoke, 

<* See your own heavens, the heavens begin to fmoke ! 

** Should once the fparkles catch thofe bright abodes, 

" Deftru6lion feizes on the heavens and gods 5 

** Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

** And almoft faints beneath the glowing weight. 

** If heaven, and earth, and fea, together burn, 

•** All muft again into their chaos turn. 

** Apply fome fpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 

** And fuccour nature, ere it be too late." 

She ceas'd j for, chok'd with vapours round her fpread^ 

Down to the deepeft fhades fhe funk her head. 

Jove caird to witnefs every power above. 
And ev'n the God, whofe fon the chariot drove. 
That what he afts he is compelled to do^ 
Or univerfal ruin muft cnfue. 
Straight he afcends the high ethereal throne, 

¥rom whence he us'd to dart his thunder dovm, 
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From whence his fhowers and ftorms he us'd to pour^ 

But now could meet with neither dorm nor Ihower. 

Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand. 

Full at his head he hurl'd the forky brandy 

In dreadful thunderings. Thus th* Almighty fire 

Suppreis'd the raging of the fires with fire. 

At once from life and from the chariot driven, 
Th' ambitious boy fell thunder-ftruck from heaven. 
The horfes ftarted with a fudden bound. 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground : 
The (ludded hamefs from their necks they broke i 
Here fell a wheel, and here a filver fpoke^ 
Here were the beam and axle torn away $ 
And, fcatterM o'er the earth, the fhining fragments^la^r. 
The breathlefs Phaeton, with flaming hair. 
Shot from the chariot, like a falling ftar, 
That in a fummer's evening from the top 
Of heaven drops down, or Teems at leaft to drop j 
Till on the Po his blafted corpfe was hurl'd. 
Far from his country, in the weftern world. 

PHAETON'S SISTERS TRANSFORMED 
INTO TREES. 

THE Latian nymphs came round him, and amaz'd 
On the dead youth, transfix'd with thunder, gaz'dj 
And, whilft yet fmoking from the bolt he lay. 
His (hatter'd body to a tomb convey. 
And o'er the tomb an epitaph devife : 
<* Here he who drove the fun's bright chariot lies j 
'^ His father's fiery ftccds he could not guide, 
" £ut Id the glorious cnterptixtYit dY^C* 
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Apollo hid his face, and pin'd for grief, 
Aiid, if the ftory may deferve belief, 
The fpace of one whole day is faid to run, - 
From mom to wonted eve, without a fun : 
The burning ruins, with a fainter i-ay^ . 
Supply the fun, and counterfeit a day, 
A day, that ftill did nature's face difclofe t 
This comfort from the mighty mifchief rofe* 

But Clymene, enrag'd with grief, laments. 
And, as her grief infpires, her paifion vents : 
Wild for her fon, and frantic in her woes. 
With hair diiheverd, round the world ihe goes^ ^ 
To feek where-e'er his body might be caft j 
Till, on the borders of the Po, at laft 
The name infcrib'd on the new tomb appears. 
The deal* dear name fhe bathes in flowing tears j 
Hangs o'er the tomb, unable to depart. 
And hugs the marble to her throbbing heart. 

Hes- daughters too lament, and figh, and mourn, . 
(A fruitlefs. tribute to their brother's urn;) - 
And beat their naked bofoms, and complain, ^ 
And call aloud for Phaeton in vain : 
All the long night their mournful watch they keep. 
And aH the day ftand round the tomb and weep. 

Four tim^ft, revolving, the full moon return'd j - 
So long the mother and the daughters mourn'd j 
When now the eldeft, Phaethufa, ftrove • 
To reft her weary limbs, but could not move ; 
Lampetia would have help'd her, but fhe. found 
Herfeif withheld, and rooted to the ground : 
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A third in yvM Mi^lonf as ihe grieves, 
Would rend her hair, but fills her hand with lea 
One fees her thighs transformed, another views 
Her arms (hat out, and branching into boughs. 
And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies, Aq 
Cruiled with bark, and hardening into woody 
But ttill above were female heads difplay'd. 
And mouths, that call'd the mother to their aid. 
What could, alas t the weeping mother do ? 
From this to that with eager haftc Ihe flew. 
And kifs'd her fprouting daughters as they grew 
She teaijs the bark that to each body cleaves : 
And from the verdant fingers ftrips the leaves : 
The blood came trickling, where fhe tore away 
The leaves and bark : the maids were heard to fa 
** Forbear, raiftaken parent, oh ! forbear j 
** A wounded daughter in each tree you tear 5 
** Farewel for ever.'' Here the bajk increased, 
ClosM on their faces, and their. words fupprefs'd, 

The new-made trees in tears of amber run. 
Which, hardened into value by the fun, 
Diftil for ever on the ftreams below : 
The limpid ftreams their radiant treafure fliow, 
Mix'd in the fand ; whence the rich drops convej 
Shine in the drefs of the bright Latian maid, 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF CYC 
INTO A SWAN. 

CYCNUS beheld the nymphs transforraM, all 
To their dead brother, on the mortal fide^ 
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Jn friend fliip and afFeftion nearer bound ; 

He left the cities and the realms he own'd, 

Through pathlefs fields and lonely fhores to range, . 

And woods, made thicker by the fitters' change. 

Whilft here, within the difmal gloom, alone, 

The melancholy monarch made his moan. 

His voice was leflen'd, as he try'd to fpeak. 

And iflued through a long-extended neck, j 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet • 

In (kinny films, and (hape his oary feet; 

From both his fides the wings and feathers break j . 

And from his mouth proceeds a blunted beak : 

Ail Cycnus now into a Iwan was turned. 

Who, ftill remembering how his kinfman burn'd,^ 

To folitary pools and lakes retires. 

And loves the waters as opposed to fires. 

Mean-while ApoUo iu a gloomy (hade 
(The native luftre of his brows decay'd) 
Indulging forrow, fickens at the fight 
Of his own fun-ftiine, and abhors the light : 
The hidden griefs, that in his bofom rife. 
Sadden his looks, and overcafi his eyts. 
As when fome dufky orb obftrufts his ray. 
And fullies, in a dim eclipfe,. the day. 

Now fecretly with inward griefs he pin'd, 
.Now warm refentments to his griefs he joined. 
And now renounced his office to mankind. 
" E'er fince the birth of time, faid he, I 've borne 
•* A long ungrateful toil without return ; 
" Let now fome other manage, if he dare, 
** The ficj7 ^edsj. sind mount the burtv'xxv^ c^tv 
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** Or, if none elfe, let Jove his fortune try, 
** And learn to lay his murdering thunder by ; 
<• Then will he own, perhaps, but own too late, 
** My fon deferv'd not fo fevere a fate." 

The gods ftand round him, as he mourns, and pray 
He would refume the conduft of the day. 
Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night : 
Jove too himfelf, defcending from his height, 
Excufes what had happened, and intreats, 
Majeftically mixing prayers and threats. * 

Prevailed upon at length, again he took 
The hamafs'd fteeds, that ftill with horror fhbolc. 
And plies them with the lafli, and whips them on. 
And, as he whips, upbraids them with his Ton. 

THE STORY OF CALISTO. 

THE day was fettled in its courfe ; and Jove 
Walk'd the wide circuit of the heavens above. 
To fearch if any cracks or flaws were made j - 
But all was fafe : the earth he then furvey'd. 
And caft an eye on every different coaft. 
And every land j but on Arcadia moft. 
Her fields he cloathM, and cheai'd her blafted face 
With running fountains, and with fpringing grai's. 
No trafts.of heaven's deftru6live fire remain j 
The fields and woods revive, and nature fmiles again 

But, as the god walk'd to and fro the earth. 
And rais'd the plants, and gave the fpring its birth. 
By chance a fair Arcadian nymph he view'd. 
And felt the Jovcly charmer in his blood. 
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The nymph nor fpun, nor drefs'd with artful pride; 

Her veft.was gather-d.up, her hair was ty'd j 

Now in her- hand a (lender fpear ihe bore> 

Now a^ light quiver on her ihoulderswore j 

To chafte Diana from her youth inclinM^ 

The fprightly warriors of the wood ihe join'd; 

l^iana too the gentle huntrefs lov'd, - 

Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 

Or Maenalus, amid the maiden throng, 

More favourM once ; but favour lafts not long. 

The fun now ihone in all its ftrength, and drove 
The heated virgin panting to a grove } 
The grove around a grateful ihadow caft : 
She drppt her arrows, and her bow unbrac''d j. 
She flung herfelf on the cool grafly bed; 
And on the painted quiver rais'd her head. 
Jove faw the charming huntrefs unprepared, 
Strctch'd on the verdant turf, without a guard. 
** Here I am fafe, he cries, from Juno's eye j 
♦* Or fhould my jealous queen the theft defcry, 
** Yet would I venture on a theft like this, 
" And ftand her rage for fuch,'for fuch a blifs V* 
Dianai's fliape and habit ftraight he took, 
Soften'd his brows, and fmooth'd his awful loek^ 
And mildly in a female accent fpoke. 
** How fares ray girl ? How went the moi*ning chace F* 
To whom tlie virgin, darting from the grafs, 
<* All hail, bright deity, whom I prefer 
" To Jove himfelf, though Jove himfelf were here,** 
The god was nearer than (he thought, and heard. 
WeJ) -phased himfelf before himfelf ^reCetf <!• 
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He then falutes her with a warm embrace 5 
Apd^ ere ihe half had told the morning chace. 
With love inflam'dy and eager on his blifs, 
Smothered her words, and ftop'd her with a kifs ^ 
His kifles with unwonted ardour glow'd. 
Nor could Diana's fhape conceal the God« 
The virgin did whatever a virgin <ou'd 
(Sjure Juno muft have pardon'd, had (he viewM) j 
With all her might againft his force (he ftrovc : 
But how can mortal maids contend with Jove t 

Pofleft at length of what his heart defir'd, 
Back to his heavens th' infulting god retired. , 
The lovely huntrefs, rifing from the grafs. 
With down-caft eyes, and with a blufhing face,. . 
By fhame confounded, and by fear difmay'd. 
Flew from the covert of the guilty fhade, 
And almoft, in the tumult of her mind, 
Xcft her forgotten, bow and. fhafts behind. 

But now Diana, with a i'prightly train 
Of quiver'd virgins, bounding o'er the plain, 
Caird to the nymph > The nymph began to fear 
A fecond fraiKl, a Jove difguis d in her ; 
But, when fhe faw the filler nymphs, fupprefs'd 
Her riiing fears, and mingled with the reft. 

How in the look does confcious guilt appear I" 
Slowly fhe mov'd, and loiter d in the rearj 
Nor lightly trippM, nor by the goddels ran. 
As once flie us'd, the fo»-emoft of the train. 
Her looks were fiufhM, and lullen was her mien. 
That Aire the virgirf goddefs (had fhe been 
Aught but a virgin) mud tVve ^vx\Vx.\AN^fe«tL^ 
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'*Tis fjdd the nymphs faw all, and guefs'd suight: 
And now tht moon had nine times loft her lighti^ 
When Dtatt fainting^ in the niid-da)r beamay 
Found a'cxK)i covert^ and refreihing ftrramsy 
That in Toft murmurs through the foreft flow'c^ 
Ami a Smooth bed of- ihining grarei ihow'd. 

A covert £ai obscure, and ftreams fa clear, 
* The goddefs prais'di ** And now nofpies are near, 
*« Let's ftrip, my gentle maids, and wafli/* (he cries. 
Pleas'd with the motion, every maid complies s 
' Only the biuiking huntre£i ftood conftis'd, 
And form'd delays, and her delays excus'd : 
In vain excus'd j her feilows round her preTs-d^ 
And the reUi6lant nymph by- force undrefs'd. 
The naked- biuitreJ(s all her ihame reveal'd. 
In vain her hands the> pregnant wombconceard^ 
'< Begone I the goddefs cries with ftern difdain, , -| 
" Begone ! nor dare the hallowed (beam to ftain j *^ > 
She iled^ for-ever banilh'd: from the train* J 

This Juno, heard^ who long had watch'd her tune 
To puniih tbfi deteded rival's crijne$ 
The time was come i (6r^ to enrage her more» 
A lovely-boy the teeming rival bore. 

The goddefs caiba< furious loolc, and cryTd^ 
" It is enough ! Tm fully fatisiyd ! 
« This boy- fhall ftand a living mark, to prove 
" My husband >? baienofs, and' the flrumpet's lovr: 
«• But vengeance fhall awake thofe guilty charms^ 
" That dnew the tbunderer from Juno's arms, 
*< No longpr (hall their wonted force retain, 
^^-Moxj^eafethcgod, nor make the^nH)rta\ N^tir 
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This faid, her hand within her hair (he wound. 
Swung her to earth, and draggM her on the ground i 
The proftrate wretch lifts up her arms in prayer i 
Her arms grow ihaggy, and deformM with hair. 
Her nails are fharpen'd into pointed claws. 
Her hands bear half h^r weight, and turn to paws j 
Her lips, that once could tempt a god, begin 
To grow diftorted in an u^ grin. 
And, left the fupplicating brute might reach 
The ears df Jove, ihe was deprived of fpeech : 
Her furly voice through a hoarfe paflage came 
In ravage f<kiBds : her mind was ftill the fame. 
The fuKfy monfter fix'd her eyes above. 
And heavld her new unweildy paws to Jove, 
And begg'diiis aid with inward groans ; and though 
•She could not call him falie, ihe thought him fo. 

*How did (he fear to lodge in woods alone. 
And haunt the fields and meadows once her own 1 
How often would the deep-mouth'd dogs purfue, 
Whilft from her hounds the frighted huntrefs flew! 
How did ihe fear her fellow brutes, and fliun 
The ihaggy bear, though now herfelf was one I 
How from the iight of rugged wolves retire. 
Although the grim Lycaon was her ilre I 

But now her Ton had fifteen fummers told. 
Fierce atthe chace, and in the foreft bold ; 
When, as he beat the woods in queft of prey. 
He chanc*d to roufe his mother where (he lay. 
She knew her fon, and kept him in her fight. 
And fondly gaz'd : the boy was in a fright, 
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And aim'd a pointed arrow at her breaft j 
And would have flain his mother in the beaft ; 
But Jove forbad, and fnatchM them through the air 
In whirlwinds up to heaven, and fix'd them there : 
Where the new conftellations nightly rift. 
And add a luftre to the northern fldes. 

When Juno faw the rival in her height. 
Spangled with fl^ars, and circled roimd with light. 
She fought old Ocean in his deep abodes, 
And Tethys ; both rever'd among the gods. 
They atk what brings her there. ' " NeV aflc,* fays ftie, 
'* What brings me here; henven is no Jilace for me. 
«« You '11 fee, when night has cove'rM all things o'er, 
" . Jove's ftarry baftard and triumphant whore 
*' Ufurp the heavens ryo" Ul fee them proudly roll 
" In their new orbs, -and brighten all the pole. 
'* And who ihail now on Juno's altar wait, 
" When thofe ihe hates grow greater by her hate } 
*« I on tlie nymph a brutal form imprefs'd, 
*« Jove to a goddtffs has transform'^d the bcaft : 
** This, this- was all my weak revenge could do : 
" But let the god his chafte amours purfue, 
** And, as he a£led after lo's rape, 
*« Reftore th' adulterefs to her former fhape 5 
** Then m^y he caft his Juno off, and lead 
** The great Lycaon's offspring to his bed. 
** But you, ye venerable powers, be kind ; 
** And, if my wrongs a due refentment find, 
** Receive not in your waves their fetting beams, 
'• Nor let the glaring ftrumpet taint your ftrcams." 
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The goddefs ended, and her -wKh was giv¥ii. 
Back (he retum'd in triumph up to heaven 5 
Her gaudy peacocks ilrcw her thrcugrh the (kies. 
Their tails were fpotted with a thoufand eyes 5 
The eyes of Argus on their taits were rang'd. 
At the fame time the raven's colour chang'd. 

THE STORY OF CORONia, ANJ> BIRTH OF 

JESCULAPIUS. 

. THE raven once in fnowy plumes was dreft, 
tVhite as the whiteft dove's unfully'd breaft> 
Fair as the guardian of the capitol. 
Soft as the fwan $ a large and lovely fowl ; 
His tsoBgue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite 
To looty blackncfs from the pureft white. 

The ftory of his change fliall here be toldj 
In Thefl&ly there liv'd a nymph of old, 

- Coronis nam-'d ; a peerlcfs maid /he (hin'd^ 
Confefl: tb« faireft of the fairer kind. 
Apollo lov'd her, till her guilt he knew ; 
While true (he was, or whilft he thought her truc# 
But his own bird the raven chanc'd to find 

The falfe-one with a fecret rival join'd. 
• Coronis begg'd him to fupprefs the tale, 

- But could not with repeated prayers prevail. 

His milk white pinions to the god he ply'd j , 

The bufy daw flew with him fide by fide. 
And by a thoufand teazing queftions drew 
Th' important fecret from him as they flew, 
^^he daw gave honeft counfel, though defpis'd, 
J^Jid, tedious in her tattle, tViu*^m^^% 
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•* Stay, fiUy bird, th' ill-natur'd talk rcfufe, 

** Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. 

^ Be warn'd by my example : you difcern 

** What now I am, and what I was (hall lean. 

** My foolifh honefty was all my crime } 

** Then hear my ftbry. Once upon a time, 

** The two-(hapM Eri6thonius had his biith 

«« (Wkhottt a mother) from the teeming earth 5 

<« Minerva nurs'd him, and the infant laid 

« Within a cheft, of twining ofiers made, 

«« The daughters of king Cecrops undertook 

*** To guard the cheft, commanded not to look 

** On what was hid within. I ftood to fee 

♦* The charge obeyM, perchM on a neighbouring tree, 

«* The fifters Pandrofos and Hcrse keep 

«< The ftrift command ; Aglauros needs would peep, 

*' And faw the monftrous infant in a fright, 

*' And caird her fifters to the hideous fight : 

" A boy's foft Ihape did to the waift prevail, 

** But the boy ended in a dragon's tail. 

** I told the ftern Minerva all that pafsM, 

*• But, for my pains, difcarded and difgrac'd, 

•* The frowning goddefs drove me from her fight, 

*« And for her favourite chofe the bird of night. 

** Be thentio tell-tale 5 for I think my wrong 

** Enough to teach a bird to hold her tongue. 

** But you, perhaps, may think I was remov'd, 
** As never by the heavenly maid belovM j 
« Bitt I was lov'd i a(k Pnllas if I lie i 
•* Though Pallas hate me now, (he won't dsny ; 
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*' For I, whom in a feathered ihape you y\cw, 

^ Was once a maid (by heaven the ftory 'a tnie) 

*' A blooming maid, and a king^s daughter too* 

" A croud of lovers own'd my beauty^s charms j 

*^ My beauty was the caufe of all my harms ; 

^' Neptune, as on his fliores I went to rovc» 

'* Obferv'd me in my walks> and fell in love. 

** He made his courtihip, he confefs*d his pain, 

^< And ofFerM force when all his arts were vain j 

" Swift he purfued : I ran along the ftrand, 

** Till, fpent and wearyM on the finking fand> 

*' I flirick'd aloud,, with cries I filVd the air 

** To gods and men ; nor god nor man was there ; 

*f A virgin goddefs heard a virgin's prayer. 

** For, as my arms I lifted to the ficies, 

** I faw black feathers from my fingers rife j 

<< I (trove to fling my garment on the ground ^ 

<< My garment tum'd to plumes, and girt me round* 

** My hands to beat my naked bofom try } 

** Nor naked bofom now nor hands had I, 

** Lightly I tript, nor weary as before 

** Sunk in the fand, but ikimmM along the fiiore % 

" Till, rifmg on my wings, I was prefer'd 

** To be the chafte Minerva's virgin bird ; 

** Prefcr'd in vain I I now am in difgrace : 

** Ny6timene the owl enjoys my place. 

** On her inceftuous life I need not dwell 
" (In Lefbos ftill the horrid talc they tell) 5 
" And of her dire amours you muft have heard, 
'< For which fhe now does penance in a bird, 

" That 
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' ^' Thaty conicious of her ihame, avoids the light, 
** And loves the gloomy Covering of the night j 
'< The birds> where'er iie flutters, fcare away 
'^ The hooting wretch, and drive her from the 4ay.** 

The raven, urg*d by fiich impertinence, 
Grew paiHonate, it feems, and took offence, 
And curft the harmlefs daw ; the daw withdrew « 
The raven to her lajurM patron flew, 
And found him out, and told the fatal truth 
Of falfe Coaronis and the favourM youth. 

The god was wroth 5 the colour left his look. 
The wreath his head, the haq> his hand forfook j 
His filver bow and feaiixer*d Ihafts he took. 
And lodgM an arrow in the tender bread, 
That had fo often to his own been preft. 
Down fell the wounded nymph, and fadly groan'd, 
And puird his arrow reeking from the wound j 
And, weltering in her blood, thus faintly cry'd, 
** Ah cruel god ! though I have juftly dy'd, 
** What has, alas ! my unborn infant dope, 
" That he fliould fall,, and two expire in one ?" 
This faid, in agonies (he fetch'd her breath. 

The god diifolves in pity at her death ; 
He hates the bird that made her falfehood known. 
And hates himfelf for what himfelf had done; 
The feather'd fhaft, that fent her to the fates. 
And his own hand, that fent the fhaft, he hates. 
Fain would he heal the wound, and eafe her pain, 
And tries the compafs of his art in vain. 
Soon as he faw the lovely nymph expire, 
Thw pile made rcady^ and the kindling fvve, 
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With fighs and groans her obfcquies he kept, 
And, if a god could weep, the god had wept. 
Her cprpfe he kifs'd, and heavenly incenfe brought, 
Atid TolemnizM the death himfelf had wrought. 

But, left his offspring ihould her fate partake. 
Spite of th' immortal mixture in his make. 
He ript her womb, and fet the child at large. 
And gave him to the centaur Chiron^s charges 
Then in his fury blackM the raven o'er. 
And bid him prate in hi« white plumes no more. 

OCYRRHOE TRANSFORMED TO A MA^Z. 

•OLD Chiron took the babe with fecret joy. 
Proud of the charge of the celeftial boy. 
His daughter too, whom on the Tandy fhore. 
The nymph Chariclo to the centaur bore, • 
With hair dilhcverd on her ihoulders, came 
To fecthe child, Ocyrrhoe was her name j 
She knew her father's art, and could rehearfe 
The depths df prophecy in founding vcrfe. 
Once, as the facred infant (he furvey'd. 
The god was kindled in the raving maid. 
And thus Ihe utter'd her prophetic tale ; 
*• Hail, great phyfician of the world, all hail j 
" Hail, mighty infant, who in years to come 
** Shall heal the nations, and defraud the tomb ; 
** Swift be thy growth I thy triumphs unconfin'd I 
<< Make kingdoms thicker, and increafe mankind. 
** Thy daring art (hall animate the dead, 
'^ And draw the thunder oa thy ^llty head : 
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<« Then (halt thou dicj but from the dark abode: 

** Rtie.up. vi^loriouSy and be twice a god. 

«* And thou, my fire, not deftin'd by thy birth 

'* To turn to duft, and mix with common earthy 

** How wilt thoutofs, and rave, and long to 4ie> 

" And quit thy claim to immortality j. 

'< When thou ihalt feel, inrag'd with inward pains, 

•* The Hydra's venom rankling in thy veins ? ' 

** The gods in pity fliall contraft thy date j 

'* And give thee over to the power of fate," 

Thus, entering into deftiny, the maid. 
The fecrets of offended Jove bctray'd ; 
More had (he (lill to fay j but now appears 
OpprefsM with fobs and fighs, and drownM in tears. 
** My voice, fays fhe, is gone, my language fails ^ 
" Through every limb my kindred fhape prevails ; 
•* Why did the god this fatal gift impart, 
<«. And with prophetic raptures fwell my heart ? 
*.* WTiat new.defires are thefe ? I long to pace 
** O'er flowery meadows,, and to feed on grali j 
«* I haften to a brute, a maid no more j 
«• But why, alas ! am I transform'd all o'er f - 
*' My fire does half a human ihape retain, 
** And in his upper parts prefcrves the man." 

Her tongue no more diftin6l complaints affordt^ 
But in fhrill accents and mif-(hapen words 
• Pours forth fuch hideous wailings, as declare 
The human foiin confounded in the mare : 
Till by degrees, accomplifli'd'in the beaft, * 

She neigh'd outright, and all the fteed expreft. 
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Her AoofMmg body cm her hands is bomey 

Her hands are turn'd to hoofk, and fliod in horn $ 

Her yellow trefies ruffle m a mane^ 

And in her flowing tail (he frifks her train. 

The mare was finifli'd in her Toice and look. 

And a new name from the new figure took* 

TriE TRANSFORMATION OF BATTUS TO 
A TOUCHSTONE. 

SORE wept the cefitaur, and to Phoebus pray'd j 
But how could Phoebus give the centaur aid ? 
Degraded of his power by angry Jove, 
In Elis then a herd of beeves he di'ovc ; 
And wielded in his hand a ftafF of oak. 
And o'er his flioulders threw the fhepherd'* cloak j 
On ftvcn compared reeds he ns'd to play. 
And on his rural pipe to. wafte the day. 

\ 

A drove that fq>arate from their fellows ftray'd* J 
The theft an old infidious peafant viewed 
(They call'd him Battus in the neighbourhood) j 
HirM by a wealthy Pylian prince to feed 
His favourite mares, and v^atch the generous breed. 
The ^ievifh god fufpefled him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers fpoke j 
*' Difcover not the theft, whoe'er thou be, 
" And take that milk-white heifer for thy fee. 
** Go, ftranger, cries the clown, fecurely on, 
«' That ilonc fliali fooner tell j" and (how'd a ftone. 
'^z TU 
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The god withdraw^ but ftraight retumM again. 
In fpeech and habit like a country fwain i 
^d cried out, '* Neighbour, haft thou feen a ftray 
" Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way f ' 
<< In the urcovery of my cattle join, 
« A bullock and a heifer fliall be thine." 
The peafant quicjc replies, *' You 'U find them there 
*^ In yon dark vale :" and in the vale they vrere. 
The double bribe had his falfe heart beguiPd i 
The god, fuccefsful in the trial, fmilM ; 
<' And doft thou thus betray myfelf to me ? 
" Me to myfelf doft thou betray ?" fays he : 
Then to a Ttucb-Jione turns the faithlefs fpy. 
And in his name records his infamy. 

THE STORY OF AGLAUROS, TRANSFORMED) 
INTO A STATUE. 

THIS done, the god flew up on high, and pafsM 
O'er lofty Athens, by Minerva grac'd. 
And wide Munichia, whilft his eyes furvcy 
All the vaft region that beneath him lay. 

Twas now the feaft, when each Athenian maid 
Her yearly, homage to Minerva paid 5 
In canifters, with garlands coverM o^er ; 
High on their heads their myftic gifts they bore j 
And now, returning in a folemn train, 
The troop of (hining viigins fiU'd the plain. 

The god well-pleas'd beheld the pompous fliow. 
And faw the bright proceflion pafs below 5 
Then veerM abopt, and took a wheeling ilight. 
And hovcr'd o'er them ,• as the fprcatott ^\xt, 
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That fmeils'the ilaughter*d victim fttun on high, 
Flies at a diilance, if the priefts are nigh. 
And fail». around^ and keeps it in her tje ! 
So kept the god the virgin choir in view. 
And in (low winding circles vouad them flew. 

As Lucifer excels the meaneft ftar. 
Or, as the fuIl-orbM Phoebe Lucifer | 
So much did Hers^ all the reft outvy. 
And gave a grace to the fotemnity. 
Hermes was firM, as in the clouds he hung : 
So the cold bullet, that with furj flung 
From Balearic- engines mounts on high. 
Glows in the whirl, and bums along the flcy. 
At length he pitchM upon the ground, and fliow*id 
Tbe form divine, the features of a god. 
ile knew their virtue o'er a female heart. 
And yet he ftrives to better them by art. 
He hangs his mantle Toofe, and fets to fliow 
The golden edging on the fcam below j 
Adjufts his flowing curls, and in his hand 
Waves with an air the fleep-procuring wand r 
The glittering fandals to his feet applies, 
And to each heel the well-trim'd pinion ties. 

His ornaments with niceft art difplayM, 
He feeks th*" apartment of the royal maid. 
The roof was ail with polifli'd ivory lin'd. 
That, richly mix'd, in clouds of tortoife IhinM. 
Three rooms contiguous in a range were plac'd | 
The midmofl: by the beauteous Herse grac'd j 
Her virgin fifters lodg'd on either fide. 
J^ghuro9 HxAHtC approach'rag ^<ftd dtfet^ d» 
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And, as he crofsM her chamber, aflcM his name. 
And what his bufmefs was, an4 whence^ he came* 
** I come, reply'd the god, from hieaven to woo* 
*' Your fiAer, simi to make an aunt of you ^- 
*• I am the fon attd meffenger of Jove, 
•* My name is Mercury, my bufinefs loye ; 
*' Do you, kind damfel, take a lover^s part, 
<* And- gain admittance to your fifter's heart." 
She ftar'd him in the face vrilh looks amazM^ 
As when (he on Minerva's feoret gazM^ 
And alks a mighty trcafure for her hire. 
And, till he lirings it, makes the god retired- 
Minerva grievM-to fee tiie nymph fucceed 9 
And now reraembring the late impious deed^ . 
When, difobcdient to her ftrift command^ 
She touched the ched with an unhallowed hsttid}^ 
In big-fwoln figbs her inward rage exprefs'd. 
That heav'd the rifing ^gts on herbreaft $ 
Then fought out Envy in her dark abod^ 
Defird with ropy gore and clots of bloodrr 
Shut from the winds, and from the wholefome ikie^ 
In a deep vale the gloomy dungeon lies, 
Difmal and cold, where not a beam of light 
Invades the winter, or difhirbs the night. 

Direftly to the cave her courfe (he fteerM f 
Againft the gates her martial lance (he rearM i 
The gates flew open, and the fiend appeared* 
A poifonous morfel in her teeth (he chew'di 
And gorg'd the fie(h of vipers for her food.. 
Minerva, loathing, turned away her eye ^ 
The hldtous monftcr, riling heavily^ 
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Came Jalking fdnrard with a fullen pace. 

And left her mangled ofikl$ en tha place. 

Soon aa flie £tw the gpoddels gay and bri^^t, 

She fetchVl a groan at fuch a cheaiful fight. 

Livid and meagre were her lookt) her eye 

In foul diftorted glances turaM awry ; 

A hoard of gall her inward parts poflefs^d. 

And fpresid a grtennefs o*er her canker'd breaftj 

Her teeth were brown with ruft j and from her tDBgue^ 

In dangling drops, the ftringy poiibn hung. 

She never (miles but when the wretched weep. 

Nor lulls h^tnalice widi a moment's ileep. 

Reftlefs in fpitet while, watchful to. deihx^. 

She pines 9&d iickens at another's joy ; 

Foe to herfelf, diibpefling and difbefl^ . 

She bearl her own tormenter in her breaft. 

The godd^ g»ve (for ihe abhorrM her fight) 

A ihort command : " To Athens fpeed thy flight | 

•* On curft Aglauros try thy utmoft art, 

** And fix thy ranked venoins in her heart.** 

Thia faid» her fpear flue pufli'd againft the ground. 

And, mounting from it with an a£Hve bound. 

Flew off to heaven i The hag with eyes aikew 

LookM up, and ihutterM curies as fhe flew 5 

For fore fhe fVetted, and began to grieve 

At the {vfcetfs which fhe herfelf muft give. 

T^en takes her fiaff, hung round with wreaths of thorn. 

And fails along* in a black whirlvmid borne, 

0*er fields and ^wery meadows t where fhe fleers 

Her baneful courfe a mighty blafl appears, 
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Mildews and blights } tiie meadows are defacMi 
The fields, the lowers, and the whole year, laid waftct 
On mortals next, and peopled towns flie falls. 
And breathes a burning plague among their walls. 

When Athens ihe beheld, for arts renowned, 
With peace made happ3r, and with plenty cnownM^ 
Scarce could the hideous fiend from tears fbrfoeari 
To find out nothing that deferv'd a tear. 
Th* apartinent now fhe enterM» wheit at reft 
Aglauros lay> with gentle fleep oppreft. 
To execute Mitierva's dire command. 
She fb-okM the rirgin with her canker'd hand, 
Then prickly thorns into her breafl convey'd> 
That ftungrto madnefs the deiroted maid : 
Her fi\btle venom ftill improves llie fmart, 
Frets in the blood, and feflers in the heart. 

To make the work more fure, a fcene ihe drlew^. 
And placM before the dreaming virgin*8 View 
Her fiftcr's marriage, and her glorious fate j 
Th' imaginary bride appears in fbte } 
The bridegroom with unwonted beauty glows 5 
For Envy magnifies whatever fhe fhows. 

Full of the dream, Aglauros pinM away 
In tears all night, in darknefs all the day i 
ConiumM like ice, that juft begins to run^ 
When feebly fmitten by the diftant fun 5 
Or like unwholefome weeds, that fet on fire* 
Are (lowly wafted, and in fmoke expire.. 
Given up to envy (for in every thought 
The thorns, the yeoom^ and the vUion wrought) 

4 O^ 



Oft didihe call <m death, as oft decreedi 
Rather than fee her fifter's wi/h fucceed» 
To tell her awful f&ther what had paft s 
At length before the door herfelf flie caft ; 
Andy fitting on the ground with fullen pride^ 
A pafiage to the love-fick god deny*d< 
The god carefsM, and for admiflion pray*d9 
And footh*d in fofteft words th^ envenomM maid. 
In vain he footh^d ; <^ Begone ! the maid replies^ 
«* Or here I keep my feat, and never rife." 
•^ Then keep thy feat for ever," cries the god, 
And touched the door,, wdde opening to his rod. 
Fain would ihe rife, and ftop him, but (he found 
Her trunk too heavy to forfake the ground $ 
Her joints are all benumb'd, her hands are pale^ 
And marble now appears in every nail. 
As when a cancer in the body feeds. 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds f 
So does the chilnefs to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into her heart \ 
Till, hardening every where, and fpeechlefe grown» 
She fits unmovM, and freezes to a (lone. 
But (lill her em^ious hue and fullen mien 
Are in the fedentary figure feen. 

EUROPA'S RAPE. 

When now the god his fury had allay'd. 
And taken vengeance of the ftubbom maid, 
From where the bright Athenian turrets rife 
He mounts aloft, and re-afcends the (kies. 
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Jove faw him -enter the fublime abodes, 
Anti^ as he mixM among the croud of Gods» 
BeckonM him out, and drew him from the reft^ 
And ia foft whifpers thus his will expreft: 

** My truRy Hermes, by whofe ready aid 
*^' Thy Sire's commands are-through the world eonrey^c^ 
-*• Refiime thy wings, exert their utmoft foece, 
** And to the walls of Sidon fpeed .thy courfe ; 
•* Thae find a herd of heifers wandering o'er 
** The neighbouring hill, and drive-them lo the fhore.** 

Thus fpoke the God, concealing his^intent* 
The trufty Hermes on his meffage went. 
And found the herd of heifers wandering o'er 
A neighbouring hilL, and dro^re them to the ihore j 
Whtre the King's, daughter with a lovely train 
Of fellow-vnymphs, was fporting on the plain. 

The dignity of empire laid afide 
(For lose but ill agrees with kingly pride) j 
The ruler of the (kies, the*thundering God, 
Who fhakes the world's foimdations with a nod. 
Among a herd of lowing heifers ran, 
Friflc^d in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ihoulders clung. 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
His.ikin was whiter than the fnow that lies 
Unfully'd by the breath of fouthem ikies $ 
Small ihining horns on his curl'd forehead ftand. 
As tatxCd and polilh'd by the workman's hand-| 
His eye- balls rol I'd, not formidably bright, 
But gai'd and knguiib'd with a gentle light. 
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His every look was peaceful > and expreft 
The foft»eft of the lover in the beaft, 

Ageaor*s royal daughter, as ihe play*d 
Among the iields, the milk-white bi^l Airrey^d, 
And view'd his ipotleis body with delight, 
An4 at a diftance kept him in her fight. 
At length die pluck'd the riilng flowers, and fed 
The gentle beaft, and fondly fti'ok'd his head. 
He flood weli-pleas*d to touch the charming fair, 

3ut hardly could confine his pleafiire diere. 
And now he wantons o*er the neighbouring iirand. 
Now rolls his body on the yellow fand ; 
And now, perceiving all her fears decayed, 
Comes tofling forward to the royal maid $ 

'Gives her his breaft to ftroke, and downward turns 
His g^ifly brow, and gently ftoops his horns. 
In flowery wreaths the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breail. 
Till now grown wanton, and devoid of fear. 
Not knowing that ihe preft the thunderer, 

' She placM herfelf upon his back, and rode 
Or fields and meadows, ieated on the God. 
He gently mareh'd along, and by degrees 
Left the dry meadow, and approached the feas $ 
Where now he dips his hoofs, and wets his thighs. 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize. 
The fri^ited nymph looks backward on die ihore. 
And hears the tumbling billows rouod her roar $ 
But ftill file holds him hH : one hand is borne 
Upon his bsck 3 the other grafps a hocn : 
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Her train of nifHing garments flies behind, 
SweU9 in the air, and hovers in the t^nd. 

Through ftorms and tempefts he the virgin bore. 
And lands her fafe on the Di^ean fhore ; 
Where now, in his divineft form array'd. 
In his true /hape he captivates the maid : 
Who gazes on him, and with wondering eyes 
Beholds the new majeftic figure rife. 
His glowing featiurs, and celeftial light. 
And all the God difcover'd to her fight. 
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OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

B « O K III. 

THE STORY OFt:ADMUS. 

WHEN now Agenor had hU daughter loft» 
He lent his Ton to feaixh on every coaft^ 
And ftemly bid him to his arms redore 
The darling maid* or fee his face no more. 
But live an exile in a foreign clinie-i 
Thus was the father pious to a crime. 

The reftlefs youth learchM all the world arpund^ 
•But how canjove in his amours be found ? 
'When, tir'd at length with unfuccefsful toil. 
To fhun his angry fire and native foil. 
He goes a fuppliant to the Delphic dome ; 
There aiks the God what new-appointed homt 
Should end his wanderings, and his toils relieve. 
The Delphic oracles this anfwer give ; 

^' Behold among the fields a lonely cow, 
"** Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plough 5 
*** Mark well the place where firfl fhc lays her dowB, 
^* There raeafure out thy walk, and build thy town, 
•** And from thy guide Boeotia call the land, 
*' In which the deflinM walls and town fhall ftand,^^ 

No fooner had he left the dark abode. 
Big with the promife of the Delphic God, 
When in the fields the fatal cow he view'd, -j 

Nor gall'd with yokes, nor worn with fcrvitude j r 
Her gently at a diflance he ^MrVvkfcd \ ^ 
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Andy as he walkM aloof, in filence prayM 
To the great power whofe couniels he obey'd. 
Her way through flowery Panope ihe took, 
And now, Cephifbs, crofsM thy filver brook j 
When to the heavens her fpacious ifront flic rais'*d. 
And bellowM thrice, then backward turning gaz'd 
On thofe behind, till on the deflin'd place 
^he ftoopM, and conch'd amid the rifing grafs. 

Cadmiis falutes the foil, and gladly haiils 
The new-*found mountains, and the nameleis vales. 
And thanks the Gods, and turns about his eye 
T% fee his new dominions rciund him lie s 
Then fends his fervants to a neighbouring grove 
For living ftr^ams, a facrifice to Jove. 
0*er the wide plain fliere rofe 'a fliady wood 
Of aged trees ; in its dark bofom flood 
A bufliy thicket, pathlefs and unworn, 
"P'er-run with brambles, and perplexed with thorn : 
Amidft the brake a hollow den was found, 
AVith rocks and ifhelving arches vaulted round. 

Deep in the dreary den, concealM from day. 
Sacred to Mars, a mighty dragon lay, 
Bl(5ated with poifon to a monlbrous fize ; 
•Fire broke in flaflies when he glancM his eyes -, 
His towering crefl was glorious to behold. 
His flioulders and his fides were fcaPd with gold ; 
Three tongues he brandilh'd when he chargM his foes ; 
His teeth flood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
The Tyrians in the den for water fought. 
And with their ur^s explored the hollow vault : 
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From fide to fide their empty urns rebound. 

And roufe ihe (leepy ierpent with the found. 

Sinii^lit he beftirs him, and is fcen to rifej . 

And now with dreadful hifiings fills the ikies, 

And darts his forky tongue, and rolls his glaring eyes. 

The T yrians drop their veflcls in the fright. 

All pale and trembling at the hideous fight. 

Spire above I'pire uprear'd in air he ftood. 

And, grazing round him, over-look'd the wood : 

Then floating on the ground, in circles rolPd j 

Then leaped upon them in a mighty fold . 

Of fuch a bulk, and fuch a monftrous fize, i 

The ferpcnt in the polar circle lies. 

That ilretches over half the northern (kics. 

In vain the Tyrians on their arms rely. 

In vain attempt to fight, in vain to fly : 

All their endeavours and their hopes are vain l 

Some die entangled in the winding train j 

Some arc devoured} or feel a loathfome death, 

Swoln up with blafts of peftilential breath. 

And now the fcorching fun was mounted high> 
In all its luftre, to the noon-day fky ; 
When, anxious for his friends, and fiird with carts 
To fearch the woods th' impatient chief prepares. 
A lion's hide around his loins he wore, 
The wcU-pois'd javelin to the field he bore 
Inured to blood j the far-deftroying dart. 
And, the beft weapon, an undaunted heart. 
Soon as the youth approach'd the fatal place. 
He faw his fervants breathlefs on the grafs ; 
The fcaly foe amid their corpfe he view'd, 
talking at eafl*, and feafting Va \iie\t \i\oo^* 
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<« Such friends, he'ciries, deferv'd a lotigfer d«t^ 
** But Cadmus will revenge, or fhare their fat^."* 
Then heavM a ftone, and, rifmg to the throw. 
He fent it in a Whirlwind at the foe : 
A tower, aflaulted by fd fude a (broke, . 
With all Its lofty battlements harf fhook ; 
But nothing here th' unwieldy rOck avails. 
Rebounding harmleft frotti the plaited fcales. 
That, firmly joined, pi'e(erv*d him from a wotind. 
With native armour crufted allafoiind. 
With more fucccfsr the dalrt unerring flew, 
Ifeich at his back the raging warrior threw j 
Amid the plaited fcales it took its courfp. 
And in ike fpinal marrow f^nt its force. 
The monfter hifsM aloud, and ragM in vain. 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain 5 
And bit the fpear, and wrenchM the wood away t 
The point ftill buried in the marrow lay. 
And now his rage, increafing with his pain^ 
Reddens his eyes, and beats in every vein 5 
-Chum'd in his teeth the foamy venom rofe, 
Whilft'from his mouth a blaft of vapours flowSj 
Such as th* infernal Stygian waters caft : 
The plants around him wither in the blaft. 
Now in a maze of rings he lies enrolPd, 
Now all unravel'd, and without a fold ; 
Now, like a torrent, with a mighty force 
Bears down the foreft in his boifterous courfe. 
Cadmus gave back, and on the lion^s fpoil 
SuftainM the (hock, then forc'd him to recoil $ 

La T:\-t 
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The pointed javelin M^arded off his rage : 
Mad with his pains, and furious to engage. 
The ferpent champs the fteel, and bites the fpear^ 
Till blood and venom all. the point befmear* 
But ftill the hurt he yet received was (light ; 
For, whilft the champion with xedoubkd might 
Strikes home the javelin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and difappoints the blow. 

The d^MBtlefs hero ftill purfues his ftroke» 
And prefTes forward, till a knotty oak 
Retards his foe, . and ftops him in the rear ; 
Full in his throat Jie plungM the fatal fpear, | 

That in th* extended neck a paffage found. 
And pierc*d the folid timber through the wound* 
Fix'd.to the reeling trunk, with many a ftrpke 
Of his huge tail, he la0iM the ilurdy oak ; 
Till, fpent with toil, and labouring hard for breathy 
He now lay twifting in the pangs of death. 

Cadmus beheld him wallow in a flood 
Of fwimming poifon, intermix^ with blood ; 
When fuddenly a fpeech was heard from high, 
(The fpeech was heard, nor was the fpeaker nigh) 
<« Why doft thou thus with iecret pleafure fee, 
** Infulting man ! what thou thyfelf flialt be V* 
Aftonifh'd at the voice, he ftood amaz'd. 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd : 
When Pallas fwift defcending from the ikies, 
Pallas, the guardian of the bold and wife, 
Bids^him plow up the field, and fcatter round 

The di^gon*9 teeth o'er all the fiirrow'd ground ; 

Then 
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Then tells the youth how to hi» wondering 'eyes 
Embattled armies from the field fhould rife* 

H&fows the teeth at Pallas's command. 
And flings the future people from his hand. 
The clods grow warm, and tnimble where he fows 5 
And now the pointed fpearS advance in rows 5 
Now nodding plumes appear, and fhining crefts. 
Now the broad flioulders and the rifing breafts * 
O'er all the iield the breathing harveft fwarms,* 
A growing hoft, a crop of men and arms. 

So through the parting ftage a figure rears 
Its body up; and limb by limb appears 
By juft degrees ; till all the man arife; - 
And in his full proportion ftrikes the eyes. 

Cadmus, furpriz'd, and ftartled at the fight ' 
Of his new foes, prepared himfelf for fight : 
When, one cry'd out, " Forbear, fond man, forbear 
" To mingle in a blind promifcuous war." 
This faid, he ftruck his brother to the ground, 
Himfelf expiring by another*s wound ; 
Nor did the third, his conquefl long furvive>.- 
r^ing ere fcarce he had begun to live. 

The dire example ran through all the field. 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kilPd j 
The furrows fwam in blopd : and only five 
Of all the vaft increafe were left alive. 
Echion one, ,at Pallas*s command. 
Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand ;% 
And with the reft a peaceful treaty makes. 
Whom Cadmus as his friends and partners takes \ 

h 3 "^^ 
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So founds a city on the promised earth. 
And gives his new Boeotian empire birth. 

Here Cadmus reign 'd ; and now one would hav«gucfs'd 
The royal founder in his exile bleft ; 
X'Ong did he live within his new abodes, 
Ally'd by marriage to the deathlefs gods ; 
Ancl, in a fruitful wife^s embraces old, 
A long increafe of children's children told : 
But no frail man, however great or high. 
Can be concluded bleft before he die. 

A^laeon was the firft of all his race, 
Who griev'd his grandfire in his bcrrow'd face j. 
Condemned by ftern Diana to bemoan 
The branching horns, and vifage not his own j 
To fliun his oncc-lov'd dogs, to bound away. 
And from their huntfman to become their prey. 
And yet confider why the change was wrought. 
You '11 find it his raisfortiuic, not his fault j 
Or if a fault, it was the fault of chance : 
For how can guilt proceed from ignorance ? 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF ACT-ffiOlC 
INTO A STAG. 

!>} a fair chace a (hady mountain ftood, 
Well ftor'd with game, and marliM with trails of blood,. 
Here did the huntfmen till the heat of day 
Purfue the flag, and load themfelves \vith prey j 
When thus Aftaeon calling to the reft : 
*< My friends, fays b^, our fport is at the beft. 

"The 
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*^ The ftin is high advanced, and downward flieds 
" His burning beams direftly on our heads ; 
" Then by confent abftain from further fpoHs, 
" Call off the dogs, and gather up the toils ; 
" And ere to-raorrow's fun begins his race, 
" Take the cool morning to renew the chace." 
They all confent, and in a chearful train 
The jolly huntfmen, leaden with the flain, 
. Return in triumph from the fultry plain. 

Down in a vale v/ith pine and cyprefs clad, 
Refrcfh'd with gentle winds, and brown with fhade. 
The chafte Diana's pritrate haunt, there flood 
Full in the center of the darkfome wood 
A fpacious grotto, all around o'er-grown 
With hoaiy mofs, and archM with pumice-done i 
From out its rocky clefts the waters flow. 
And trickling fwell into a lake biflow. 
Nature had- every where fo playM her part. 
That every v<rhere flie fcem'd to vie with art. ' 
Here the bright goddefs, toiPd and chaf M with heat, 
Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat. 

Here did (he now with all her train refort, 
Panting with heat, and breathlefs from the fport y 
Her armour-bearer laid her bow afide. 
Some loosed her fandals, fome her veil unty'd j 
Each bufy nymph her proper part undreft ; 
While Crocale, more handy than the reft, 
GatherM her flowing hair, and in a noofe 
Bound it together, whilft her own hung loofe* 
Five of the more ignoble fort by turns 
Fetch up the water, and unlade their xitiA* 
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Now all undreft the fhining goddefs floods 
When young A£laeon, wilder'd in the wood^. 
To the cool grot by his hard fate betrayM, 
The fountains fill'd with naked nymphs funreyM'.. 
The friglited virgins fhriek'd at the fuiprize 
(The fbceft echoM with, their piercing cries). 
Then in a huddle round their goddefs prefix 
She, proudly eminent above the reft. 
With blufhe? glowM ; fuch bluihes as adorn 
The ruddy welkin, or the purple mom : 
And though the crowding nymphs her body hide^ 
Half backward fhrunk, and viewM.him from afide^. 
Surpriz'd, at> firH Aie would have fnatchM her bow^ 
But fees the circling waters round her flowsj 
Thefe in the hollow of her hand fhe took, 
And dafhM.them in his face, while thus ihe fpoke : 
" Tell, if thou canft, the wondrous fight difclos'dj; 
" A godd^a naked to thy view exposed/' 

This faid, the man begun to difappear^ 
^y flow degrees, and ended in a deer. 
A rifing horn on either brow he wears> 
And ilretches out his neck, and pricks his ears;; 
Roi^ is his-fkin, with fudden hairs o*er-groym^ 
His bofom pants with fears before unknown. 
Transfiorm'd at length, he flies away in hafte^ 
And wonders why he flies away fb fa(L 
But as by chance, within a neighbouring brookj^ 
He faw his branching horns and alterM look» 
Wretched Alison ! in a doleful tone 
He tr/*d to i|>cak, but cmly gave a groaaj. 
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And as hcw^t, within the<watery glafs 
He faw the big round drops, with iilent pace> 
Run trickling down a favage hairy face. 
What fhould he do ? Or.:feek his old abodes,; 
. Or her$i among the deer, and fcnlk in woods ? 
Here (hame difTuades him, .there his fear prevails^ 
And each by turns his aking heart aiTails. 

As he thus ponders, he behind- hkn (pies 
His opening hounds, and now he hears their criefr^ 
A generous pack, or to maintain the chace, . 
Or fnuif the vapour from the fcen'ted grafs* 

He bounded off with^fear, and fwiftly ran 
O'er craggy mountains, and the flowery plain j 
Through brakes and thickets.fbrcM his way, and fkw 
Through many a ring,, where once he did purfue. 
in vain he oft endeavoured to proclaim 
His new misfortune,, and la tell his name; , 
Nor voice nor words the brutal tongue fupplies j % 
From Ihoutin^men, and. horns, and dogs, he flies, > 
Deafen'd and ftunn'd with their promifcuous crie&» J ' 
When now the fleeteft of the pack, that prefl:.. 
Clofe at his heels, and fprung before the reft,' 
Had faften*d» on him, ftraight another pair 
Hung on his wounded haunch, and held. him there^ 
Till all the pack came up, and every hound . 
Tore the fad huntfman groveling on the ground, 
Who now appeared but one . continued wound. 
With dropping tears his bitter fate he moans, . 
And fllU the mountain with his dying ^oans. . 
His fervants with a piteous look he fpies. 
And turns about his fuppllcatinge^est 
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His fei-vants, ignorant of what had chanced,- 
With eager hafte and joyful ihouts advanc'd. 
And caird theit Lord Aftaeon to the game j 
He fhook. his head in anfwer to the name ; 
He heard, but wiihM be had indeed been gone» 
Or only to have flood a looker-on. 
But, to his grief, be finds himfelf too near. 
And feels his ravenous dogs with fury tear 
Their wretched mailer panting in a deer. 

THE BIRTH OF BACCHUS. 

ACTiEON's fuffirrmgs, and Diana*s rage. 
Did all the thoughts of men and gods engage 5 
Some caird the evils, which Diana wrought, 
Too great, and difproportion'd to the fault j 
Others again efteemM Afta^on's woes 
Fit for a virgin -goddefs to impofe. 
The hearers into different parts divide, 
And reafons are produced on either fide. 

Juno alone, of all that heard the news. 
Nor would condemn the goddefs, nor excufe: 
She heeded not the jufti^e of the deed. 
But joy'd to fee the race of Cadmus bleed-5 
For ftill fhe kept Europa in her mind. 
And, for her fake, detefled all her kind. 
Befiiles, to aggravate her hate, fhe heard 
How Semele, to Jove's embrace prcfeiT'd,- 
Was now grown big with an immortal load,^ 
And carry'd in her womb a future God. 
Thus teriibly incensM, the goddefs broke 
To fudden fury, axui abr>a'^x\>j ^^Va \ 
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** Are jny reproaches of fo fmall a force ? 
" 'Tis time I then purfiie another cotirfe : 
** It is decreed the guilty wretch ^11 die, 
" If I 'm indeed the njiftrefs of the iky ; 
" If rightly ftylM among the powers above 
** The wife and fifterof the thundering Jove 
" (And none can fure a lifter's right deny) ; 
** It is decreed tK« guilty wretch fhall die. 
" She boafts an honour I can hardly claim j 
" Pregnant (he rifes to a mother's name j" 
" While proud and vain flie triumphs in her Jove^ - 
" And ihows the glorious tokens of his love ; 
« But if I 'm ftill the miftrefs of the fkies, 
" By her own lover the fond beauty dies." 
This faid, defcending in a yellow cloud. 
Before the gates of Semele fhe ftood. 

Old Beroe's decrepit fhape fhe wears. 
Her wrinkled vifage, and her hoary hairs ; 
Whilft in her tremWing gait fhe totters on^. 
And learns to tattle in the nurfe's tone. 
The goddefs, thus difguis'd in age, beguil'd' 
With pleafmg ftories her falfe fofter-child. 
Much did fhe talk of love, and when fhe came- 
To mention to the nymph her lover's name, 
Fetching a (igh, and holding down her head, 
" •^ris well, fays fhe, if all be tnie that 's faid* 
" But truft me, child, I 'm much inclin'd to fear 
" Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. 
*^ Many an honeft well-defigning maid 
" Has been by thefe pretended gods betray'd. 
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<< But if he be indeed the thundering Jove, 

*^ Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love|- 

'* Defcend tiiumphant from th* etheseal iky, 

** In all the pomp of his divinity $ 

** Encompafs'd round, by thofe celeftiaL chacrms, 

•* With which he fills th' immortal Juno's arm's.'* 

Th* unwary nymph, enfnar'd with what file faid/ 
Defir'd of Jove, when next he fought her bed. 
To grant a certain gift which ihe would choofe $ 
« Fear not, replied the God, .thati 'ILrefufc 
** Whatever you aik : may Styx confirm my voice, 
** "Choofe what you will, and you fhall have your choice* 
**^ Then, fays the nymph, when next you feek my arms 
** May you defcend in thofe celeftial charms 
** With which your Juno's bolbm you inflame, . 
** And fill with tranfport heaven's immortal dame.** 
The God furpriz'd would fain have ftopp'd her voke i 
But he had fworn, and fhe had made her choice. 

To keep his promifb, he afcends, and ihrouds 
His awful brow in whirlwinds and in clouds j 
Whilft all around, in terrible array. 
His thunders rattle,.,and.his lightnings play. 
And yet, the dazzling luftre to abate,- 
He fet not out in all his pomp and ftate,. 
Glad in the mildeft lightning of the ikies. 
And arm'd with thunder of the fmalleil fize : 
Not thofe huge bolts, by which, the giants ilain*^ 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain. 
Twas of a leffer mold, and lighter weight j. 
They call.it thunder of a fecond rate. 
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brthe rough Cyclops, who by Jove's command ' 
["emper'd the bolt, and turnM it to his hand, 
S^rk*d up lefs. flame and fury in it9 make, 
U\d quenchM it fooner in the ftanding lake. 
Phus dread&iUy adomM, ^th horror bright, 
rh* illuftcioiM God, defcending from his height, 
^ame ru/hing on her in a ftorm of lig^t. 

The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 
Phe lightning^s flaihes and the thunder's rage, 
^OBfumM amidft the glories flie defirM, 
ind in the terriUe embrace^ expired. 

But, to prefenre his offspring from the tomb, 
ove took him fmoking from the blafted womb; 
md, if on ancient tales we may rely, 
Qclos*d th* abortive infant in his thigh, 
[ere, when the babe had ail his time fuliill*^, 
no firft took hhn for her fofter-child^ 
"hen the Nifeans, in their dark abode, 
furs*d fecretly with milk the thriving God. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OP 
TIRESIAS. 

•TWAS now, while thcfe tranfa6Hons paft on earthy 
\.nd Bacchus thus procurM a fecdnd birth, 
Vhen. Jove, difpos'd to lay aflde the weight 
)f public empire, and the cares of ftate ; 
U to his Queen in ne£lar bowls he quaffed, 
' In troth, f^ he, (and as he fpoke he laughed,') 

* The fenfe of pleafure in the male is far 

* More dull and dead, than what you females ihare.** 

4 >^ 
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Juno the truth of what was iaid deny'd; 
Tirefias ihereforfc muft the caufe decide $ 
For he the pleaAii'e of each fex had try'd. 
It happen'd once, within a fliady wood. 
Two twitted fnakes he in conjunction yiewM ; 
When with his ftafF their flimy folds he brok«, 
An4 loH his manhood at the fatal ftroke. 
But, after feven revolving years, he view'd 
The fclf-liune ferpents in the felf-fame weod^ 
** And if, fays he, fuch virttic in you lie, 
** That he who dares ybur flimy folds untye 
" ** Muft chtoge his kind, a fecond ilrokc I *11 try, 
. Again he (truck thie.foakes, and flood again 
'. New-fex'd, and jftralght recovered into man* 
; Him therefore borfithc Deities create 
. The fovereign umpire in their grand debate t 
.. And he declared for Jove : when Juno, fir'd. 
More than fo trivial ah affair requir'^d, 
Depriv'd himy in her fury, of his figbt, 
And kft him groping round in fudden night. 
But Jove (for fo it is in heaven decreed. 
That no one God repeal another's deed) 
Irradiates all his foul with inward light. 
And with the prophet's art relieves the want of fight* 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF ECHO. 

Fam'd far and near for knowing things to come. 
From "him th' enquiring nations fought their doom 5 
The fair Liriope his anfwers try'd, 
.JindBrA th' unerring prophet juflify'd; 

S 'Wi 
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'This nymph the God Cepiufus had abusM, 
*With all his winding waters circumfus^d. 

And on the Nereid got a lovely boy. 

Whom the foft maids ev*n then beheld with joy. 
The tender dame, folicitous to know 

Whether her child ihoiild reach old age or no, 
'Confults the fage Tirefias, who replies^ 
:.*( jf g'gj. jj^ knows himfelf, he furcly dies." 

Long liv'd the dubious mother in fulpenfe,. 

Till time unriddled all the proph«t'fe ftnte. 
NarciiTus now his (ixteenth year began,- 

Juft turnM of boy, and on the verge of man ; 

Many a friend the blooming youth carefs'd. 

Many a love-fick maid her flame conffefs*d. 

Such was his pride, in vain the friend'>carefs*dy 

The love-fick maid in vain her flame cdnfefsM. 
Once, in the woods, as he purfued the chac^^ 

The babbling Echo had defcry'd his face | 

She, who in others' words her filcnce breaks^ 

Nor fpeaks herfelf but when another fpeaksr 

Echo was then a maid, of fpeech bereft^ 
• Of wonted fpeech ; for though her voice was left, 

Juno a curfe did on her tongue iAipofe, 

To fport with every fentence in the clofe. 

Pull often, when the goddefs might have caught 

Jove and her rivals in the very fault, 

This nymph with fubtle flories would delay 

Her coming, till the lovers flipped away. 

The Goddefs found out the deceit in time. 

And then fhe cry'd, ** That tongue,- fbr this thy crime, 

■*« Which could fo many fubtle ta\e% ^^to^ct^ 
-^'^ '6baU be Acreafter but of ^ttlc:u£e;^ .^ftK»^ 
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Hence 'tis (he prattles in a fainter tone. 
With mimic founds, and accents not her owiu 

This love-fick virgin, over^oyM to find 
The boy-alone, ftfll-followM him behind 5 
"When glowing warmly at her near approaitb^ 
As fulphur blazes at the taper's touch, 
' She long'd her hidden paffion to reveal. 
And tell her paine, 'but had not- words to ttU t 
She can't begin, but waits for the rebound. 
To catch his yoice, and to return theibund. 

The nymph, when nothing could Narciflus moTi, 
^ Still daih'd'with'bluOieS'for her flighted love, 
Liv'd in the fliady covert of the woods. 
In folitary cayes and<iark abodes ; 
Where piiting wander'd the rejefted fair. 
Till, harafsM out,- and worn awajr with care. 
The fouxuUng flc^ieton, of Wood bereft, 
Belldes her bones and voice had nothing left. 
•Her bones are petrify 'd, her voice is found 
In vaults, whtre ftill it doubles every (bund. 

THE STORY OF NARCISSUS. 



THUS did the nymph in vain carefs the boy, 
• He ftill was lovely, "but he ftill was coy : 
When one fair virgin of the flighted train 
Thus pray'd the gods, provok'd by his difdaiti, , 
** Oh may hdbre like me, and love like mein vain 
Rhamnufia pity'd the neglected fair. 
And with juft vengeance anfwer'd to her prayer. 

There ftands a fountain in a darkfome wood. 
Nor /laln^dywith falling leaves tkw ttfrn^twii^v 
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Untroubled by the breath of winds it jxfts, 
UnfullyM by the touch of men or beafts { 
High bowers of fhady trees above it grow. 
And rifing grafs and chearful greens below. 
PleasM with the form and coolnefs of the places 
And over-heated by the morning chace« 
Narciffus on the grafly verdure lies : 
fiut whilft within the cryfbd fount he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heats arife* 
For, as his own bright image he furvey'd. 
He fell in love with the fantailic fhade 3 
And o'er the fair refemblance hung unmovM, 
Nor knew, fond youth I it was himl'elf he lov'd. 
The well-tumM neck and (houlders he defcries. 
The fpacious forehead, and the fparkling eyes j 
The hands that Bacchus might not fcorn to fhow. 
And hair that round Apollo's head might flow. 
With all the purple youthfulnefs of face. 
That gently blufties in the watery glafs. 
By his own flames confum'd, the lover lies. 
And gives himfelf the wound by which he dies. 
To the cold water oft he joins his lips. 
Oft catching at the beauteous ihade he dips 
His arms, as often from himfelf he flips. 
Nor knows he who it is his aims purfue 
With eager clafps, but loves he knows not who. 
What could, fond youth, this helplefs pafllon move ? 
What kindle in thee this unpity'd love ? 
Thy own warm blufli within the water glows. 
With thee the coloured fliadow comes and goes, 
M 
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. Its empty being 6n thyfelf fclfei 5 
Step thou afidc, and the frftil chlrmer <!lic8. 

Still o>r the fountain's watery gleam he (lo6d> 
Mindlefs of Kftep, and negligent of food j 
Still viewM his face, and I^gui(h*d as he viewed. 
At length he ratsM his hedd, and thus began 
To vent his griefs, and tell the woods his pain : 
** You trees, ftys lie, arid thou fu'rirounding grove, 
<« Who oft have been the kindly fcen^s of love, 
«« Tell me,^ if e'er within your ihades did lie 
" A youth fo torturM, fo perplexM as I ! 
«* I who before me fee the charming fair, 
<* Whilft there he (lands, and yet he ftands not there : 
<< In fuch a maze of love ray thoughts are loft | 
** And yet no bulv«rark'd town, nor diftant co^, 
** Prdervcs the beauteous youth from being feen, 
** No mountains rife, nor oceans flow between. 
«< A (hallow water hinders my embrace j 
^* And yet the lovely mimic wears a face 
** That kindly imiles, and when I bend to join 
** My Ups to his, he fondly bends to mine. 
** Hear, gentle youth, and pity my complaint, 
<« Come from Ay well, diou fair inhabitant. 
** My charms an eafy conqueft bave obtained 
** O'er other heart?, by thee alone difdainM. 
** But why fhould I defpair ? I *m fure he bums 
** With equal flames, and languifhes by tuVns. 
♦* When-e'er I ftoop, he oflers at a kifs $ 
" And when my arms I ftretch, he ftretches his. 
*' His eye with pleafure on my face he kfeeps, 
" He fmiles my fmilee) ^iid^«xx\>wtt^\*^w^* 
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« Whcn-e'er I fpeak, his moving lip^^appem: 

*< To utter fomething, which I cannot hc^r. 
** Ah wretched me 1 I now begin too late 

*« To find out all the long perplexed deceit ) 

*« It is myfclf I love, myfclf I fee j 

" The gay delufion is a part of me. 

*« I kindle up the fires by which I burn> 

** And my own beaiities from the well return* 

** Whom ihould I court? How utter my complaint ?- 

" Enjoyment but produces my reftraint, 

" And too much plenty makes me die for want. 

*< How gladly would I from myfelf remove I 

** And at a diftance fet the thing I love. 

** My hreaft is warm'd with fuch unufual fire, 

** I wifli him abfent whom I moft defire. 

*' And now I faint with grief ; my fate draws nigh | 

" In all the pride of blooming youth I die. 

" JDeath will the forrows of my heart relieve^ 

** O mi^t the vifionary youth. furvive, 

*' I fhould with joy my lateil breath r^fign ! 

** But, oh ! I fee his fote involved iu mine/' 
This faid, the weeping youth again retum*d 

To the cleai* fountain, where again he burnM^ 

His tears defacM the furface of the well, 
^.With circle after ciide, as tliey fell : 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 
^O'er-run. with wrinkles, and deform'd with tears. 

«* Ak whither, cries Narci/Tus, deft thou fly ? 

*< Let nve ftill feed the flamfi by which I die ; 

" Let me ftill fee, though I 'm no further bleft.'* 
. Then rends hi9 garment off, and bQ?iU toVi\^^^\ 

M z ^ 
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^His naked bofom redden*d with the blow, 

-In fuch a blufh as purple clufters fliow. 
Ere yet the fun^s autumnal heats refine 
The fprightly juice, and mellow it to wine. 
The glowing beauties of his breaft he fpies. 
And with a new redoubled ^jaflion dies. 
As wax diflblvee, as ice begins to tub. 
And trickle into drops before the fun, 

•So melts the youth, and languilhes away? 
Jlis beauty withers, and his limbs decay, 
'And none of thofe attra6live charms remain. 
To which the flighted Echo fued in vain. 

She faw him in his prefent mifery. 
Whom, fpite of all her wrongs, flie griev'd to fee. 
She anfwer'd fadly to the lover's moan, 
Cigh'd back his iighs, and groanM to every groan-5 
•* Ah youth '.• belov-d in vain," Narciflus cries 5 
•* Ah youth ! belov'd in vain,'* the nymph replies. 
** Farewel," fays he : the parting found fcarce fell 
From hisT fsrint lips, but flie reply'd, " FareweU" 
Then on th' unwholfome earth he gafping lies. 
Till death fliuts up thofe felf-admiring eyes. 
To the cold fliades his flitting ghoft retires, 

'And in the Stygian waves itfelf admires. 

For him the Naiads and the Dryads moura, 
Whom the fad Echo anfwers in her turn : 
An'd now the (ifter-nymphs prepare his urn ; 
When, looking for his corpfe, they only founld 
A rifing'ftalk with yellow bloflbms crown'd. 
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THE STORY OF PENTHEUS. 

THIS fad event gave blind Tirefias fame. 
Through Greece eftablifli'd in a prophet's name. 

Th' unhallowM Pentfaeus only durft deride v 
The cheated people, and their eyelefs guide. 
To whom the prophet in his fury faid. 
Shaking the hoary honours of his head ; 
** 'Twere well, pi-cAmiptuous man, 'twere well for thee* 
** If thou wert eyelefs too, and blind, like me ; 
** For the time comes, nay, 'tit already here, 
** When the young god's folenmities appear; 
** Which if thou dolt not with juft rites adom>- 
** Thy impious carcafe^ into pieces tora, 
** Shall ftrew the woods, and hang on every thorn. 
** Then, then, remember what I now foretel,. 
** And own the blind Tirefias faw too well." 
Still Pentheus fcoms him, and derides his ikill 5 
But time did all the prophet's threats fiiliil. 
For now through proftrate Greece young Bacchus rode, 
Whilft howling matrons celebrate the god; 
All ranks and fexes to his Orgies ran. 
To mingle in the pomps, and fill the train. 
When Pentheus thus his wicked rage exprefs'd 5 
" What madnefs, Thebans, has your foul poflefs'd l- 
^' Can hollow timbrels, can a drunken fhout, 
** And the lewd clamours of a beaftly rout, 
** Thus quell your courage? Can the weak alarm 
** Of womens yell thofe ftubborn fouls difaim, 

M 3 , ' « Whon% 
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" Whom nor the fword nor trumpet e'er could fright^ 

" Nor Ihc loud din and horror of a fight ? 

** And you, oor fires, who left your old abodes^ 

** And fix'd in foreign earth jour country gods| 

*^ Will yoti without a fhx>ke your city yield, 

*^ And |>oorly quit an undiluted field ? 

** But youy whqfe youth and v^our fhould infpire 

<< Heroic warmth, and kindle maitial fire, 

** Whom bumifh'd arms and crefted helmets grace, 

«< Not flowery garlands and a painted face i 

" Remember him to whom you fhmd allyM : 

« The fcrpent for his well of waters dy'd. 

** He fought the ftrong $ do you his courage fhowj 

" And gain a conqueft o'er a feeble foe. 

*< If Thebes muft fall, oh might the fates aflford 

'* A nobler doom, from famine, fire, or fword I 

** Then might the Thebans perifh with renown : 

** But now a beardlefs viftor facks the town 9 

** Whom nor the prancing fteed, nor ponderous ihieki, 

*< Nor the hack'd helmet, nor the dufty field, ' 

" But the foft joys of luxury and eafe, 

** The purple vefts, and flowery garland pleafe. 

<< Stand then aftde, I'll make the counterfeit 

*' Renounce his godhead, and confefs the cheat. 

** Acrifius from the Grecian walls repell'd 

** This boafted power ; why then fhould Pentheus yields 

*« Go quickly, drag th' audacious boy to me j 

** I'll try the force of his divinity." 

Thus did th' audacious wretch thofe rites profane.; 

Jiig frieods difl'uade th' audacious wretch in vain i 
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Inyaiii \fls grandfire urgM him to give o'er 

His impiqus t(ireats j the wretch but raves the mqre* 

So have I feen a river gently glide, 
In a riiv>qth courfe, and inofFeniive tide j . 
But if with dams its current we reftrain, 
It bears down all, and foams along the plain. 

But now his fervants came befmear'd with blood. 
Sent by their haughty prince to feize the god j 
The go4 ^tji.ey found not in t{ie frantic throng. 
But draggM a zealous votary along. 

THE MAJ^INERS TRANSFORMED TQ 
DQLPHINS. 

HIM Pentheus viewM with fury in his look. 
And fbarce withheld his hands, while thus he fpoke ; 
** Vile flave whom fpeedy vengeance fliall purfue, 
** And terrify thy bafe feditious crew : 
" Thy C9untry, and thy parentage reveal, 
** And, why thou join'ft in thefe mad orgies^ tell*** 

The captive views him with undaunted eyes. 
And, arm'd with inward innocence, replies ; 

" From high Meonia's rocky fhores I came, 
** Of poor defcent, Acoetes is my name : 
** My fire was meanly born ; no oxen ploughed 
" His fruitful fields, nor in his paftures low'd, 
** His whole eftate within the waters lay 5 
*• With lines and hooks he caught the finny prey j. 
** His art was all his livelihood 5 which he 
" Tiu^ with his dying lips bequeathed to mc : 
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" In ftreams, ray boy^ and rircrs, take thy cBancef^ 
*« There fwTms, faid he, thy whole inheritance. 

** Long did I live on this poor legacy* 
** Till) tir'd with rocks, and my own native (ky, 
** To arts of navigation I inclin*d j 
** Obferv^d the turns and changes of the wind:. 
'* Learn*d the fit havenr^ and began to note 
*« The ftormy Hyades* the rainy Goat, 
" The bright Taygete, and the finning Btars^ 
*' With all the failor^s catalogue of flfars. 

" Once, as by chance for Delos I defignM, 
** My veffel, driv'n by a ftrong guft of wind; 
'^ Moor'd in a Chian creek s afhore I went, 
'* And all the following night in Chios fpent. 
** When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
** Supplies of water from a neighbouring fpring, 
" Whilft I the motion of the winds explored 5 
" Then fummon'd-in my crew, and went aboard. 
** Opheltes heard my fummons, and with joy 
" Brought to the fliore a foft and lovely boy, 
** With more than female fweetnefs in his look, 
*• Whom draggling in the neighbouring fields he took. 
" With fumes of wine the little captive glows, 
** And nods with flccp, and fbggers as he goes. 

** I view'd him nicely, and began to trace Tf 

** Each heavenly featuie, each immortal grace, S 
** And faw divinity in all his face. 3 

*^ X know not who, faid I, this god fliould be % 
" But that he is a god I plainly fee : 
** And thou, whoever thou art, excufe the force 
•' ThcCs men have us'd, wid g\v\)dutiA <i>w twwfcl 
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•* Pntyt not for us, the nimble DI<ftys cry'd^i 

*' Di^Vys, that could the main-top-maft beftridb, 

" And down the ropes with' a6Uve vigour Aide. 

" To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 

" Who over-Iook'd the oare, andtimM the ftroke^ 

** The fame the pilot, and the fame the reft | 

** Such impious avarice their fouls pofieft. 

** Nay, heaven forbid that I ihouJd bear away 

*< Within my veflel fo divine a prey, 

^' Said 1 3 and ftoodto hinder their intent: 

** When LycaBas, a wretch for murder fent- 

" From Tnfcany, to fufFer banifliment, 

" With his clenchM fift had ftruck me over«-board, 

*-* Had not my hands in falling grafp*d a cord. 

*' His bafe confederates the fiaft approve $ 
** When Bacchus (for 'twas he) began to move, 
" WakM by the noife and clamours which they rais'd ;- 
" And (hook his drowfy limbs, and round him ^az'd*'? 
" What means this noife f he cries; am I betray'd?- 
" Ah ! whither, whither rauft I be convey'd ? 
*' Fear not, faid Proteus, child, but tell us where 
** You wifh to land, and tiuft our friendly care, 
" To Naxos then dircft your courfe,' fays hej ^ 

" Naxos a hofpitable port fhall be > 

" To-each of you, a joyful home to me. ^ , 

** By every God, that rules the fea orflcy, 
*• The perjur'd villains promife to comply, 
'* And bid me haften to unmoor the ihip. 
" With eager joy I launch into the deep 5 
" And, heedlefs of the fraud, for Naxos ftand ; 
" They whifper pft, and beckon with the hand. 
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«« And give me figa8« aU wixious for the^ir prcy> 
*• To t^ 9i>#^» and fteer another way. 
«* Then kt A^pie athier tft my poft ftjcceed, 
" Said I, I 'w gpilrteft of fp foul a deed. 
** What, %8i;thaUpn, »\ift tfet flijp> ^yhple crew^ 
'* Follow your luniwur, ^pd depeiid o% ycH? ^ 
^ And ftniight hiipfi^ be f?.9ted at thf proie^ 
'* And tack'd about, and fought another fhore, 

** The beauteous youth now foi)ndhimfelf))etray'd, y 
^* And fro9v the decile th^ rifing waves furyeyM > 

^* And feem'4 to weep> s^nd as he wept he faid j j 
*^ And do you thus my ^^fy faith beguile ? 
** T^ns do yAv beaF ne tp my native ifle ? 
•* Will fiich a multitude pf men eropioy 
** Their ftreDgCb againft a weak defencelefs boy ? 

*' la vain did I the Godlike youth deplore, 
** The n^ore 1 b«gg'd, they thwaited me the more, 
** And now, by all the Gods in heaven that hear 
** THis folenm oath, by Bacchus' felf, I fwear, 
" The mighty miracle that djd ei)fue, 
^ Although it feems beyond );>elief, is true. 
<< The vefTel, ^"d and looted in the flood, 
V' Unmov'd by all iht: beating billows ftood. 
** In vain the mariners would plough the main 
«- With fails unfurPd, and ftriJce their oars in vain | 
«* Around their oars a twining ivy cleaves, 
*' And climbs the maft, and hides the cords in leaves : 
• " The fails are cover'd with a chearful green, 
•♦ And berries in the fruitful canvas feen, 
*« Amidft the waves a fudden foreft rears 
''' Its verdant head, and a ue-yi %it^ appear?. 
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H*Thc god we now behold with open ey«s $ 
" A herd of fpotted panthers round him lies 
** In glaring forms $ the grapy clufters fprcad 
*' On his fair brows, and dangle on his head. 
" AndWhilft he frowns, and brandifhes his fpear, 
" My mates, furpriz^d with madae^ or with £c9r, 
" Leap'd over-hwdard j firft perjured Madon fpuad 
*^ Rough fcalesaffd fins his ftiffening £des ftrrruind.4. 
" Ah what, cries one, has thus transfonpM thy look ? 
'* Sti'aight his own mouth grew wider as he fpoke ; 
** And now himfelf he views with like fuipri^. 
'•^ Still at his oar th* induftrious Libys plies 1 
*^ But, as he plies, each bufy arm ihrtnk« inj^ 
*< And by degrees is faihionM to a ^» 
'* Another, as he catches at a cord, 
** Mifles his arms, and, tumbling over-board^^ 
<^ With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
** The rifing ftrrge, and flounces in the waves « 
** Thus all my crew transformed, avound the ihip, 
" Or dive below, or on the furface leap, 
** And fpout the waves, and wanton in the deep, 
'* Full nineteen failors did th^^h^p convey, 
" A fhole of nineteen dolphins round her play* 
*' I only in my proper ihape appear, 
'< Speechlefs with wonder, and half dead with fear, 
** .Till Bacchus kindly bid me fear no more. 
** With him I landed on the Chian ihore, 
** And him fhall ever gratefully adore." 

" This forging (lave, fays Pentheus, would prevail 
** O'er 9VIJ: jiift fury by a fer-fetch^d tale ^ 
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** Goy let him feel the whips, the fwordS) the fire«) 

** And in. the tortures of the rack expire.*' 

Th' officious fervants hurry him. away. 

And the poor captive in a dungeoii. lay* 

But, whiift the whips and tortures are prepared. 

The gates fly open, of themfeiv«s unkur^d 5 

At liberty th* unfettered captive ftands. 

And. ilings the loofen'd ihackles from his hands. . 

THE DEATH OF PEN.THEUS. 

But -Penthevs', grown more furious than beferey 
Refolv^d tafend his raeffengers no more, 
But went himfelf to the di(lra£led throng. 
Where high Cithaeron echoM with their fong.: 
And as the fiery war-horfe paws the ground. 
And fnorts-and^trerables at -the trumpet's founds 
Tranfported thus he heard the fiantic rout. 
And rav'd and madden'd at the diftant (hout. . 

A fpacious circuit .on the hill there ftood, 
Level and wide, 2x\i. ikirted round with wood$. 
Here the rafti Pentheus, with unhallow'd eyes,. 
The howling dames sp^Hnyftic orgies fpies. 
His mother ftemly viewM him where he ftood. 
And kindled Into madnefs as fhe vicwM : 
Her leafy javelin at her fon ihe caft j 
And cries, *• The boar that lays our country wafte \ 
** The boar, my fitters ! aim the fatal dart, 
** And ftrike the brindled monfter to the heart.'* 

Pentheus aftonifh*d heard the difmal found, 
Aad fees the yelling matrons gathering round j 
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'He fees, and weeps at his approaching fate^ 
And begs for mercy, and repents too late. 
"'Help, help ! my aunt Autonoe, he cryM-j 
** Remember how your own ASkxon dyM/* 
Deaf to his cries, the frantic matron crops 
One ftretchM-out arm, the other Ino lops. 
In vain does Pentheus to his mother fue. 
And the raw bleeding ftumps prefents to view : 
His mother howPd ; and,. heedle£i of his prayer. 
Her trembling hand (he twifted in his hair, 
*« And tkis, ihe cryM, ftiall be Agave's fliare.'* 
When from the neck his ibruggling htnad flie torcy 
And in her hands the ghaftly vifage bore. 
With pleafure all the hideous trunk furvey i 
Then pullM and tore the mangled iimbs away. 
As ftarting in the pangs of death it lay. 
Soon as the wood its leafy honours cafts. 
Blown oif and fcatter'd by autumnal bUfts, 
With fuch a fudden death lay Pentheus (laio. 
And in a thoufand pieces ftrow'd the plain. 

By fo diftinguifliing a judgment awM, 
The Thebaas tremble^ and confers \he£od. 
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THE STORY OF SALMACIS AND 
HERMAPHRODITUS. 

FROM THE FOURTH BOOK OP OVID*S 
METAMORPHOSES. 

HOW Salmacis, with weak enfeebling ftreams. 
Softens the body, and iinnert ei the limbs. 
And what the fecret caufe, fhall here be (hown j 
'fbc caufe is fecret, but th' efFe^ is known« * • 

The Naiads nurii an infant heretofore, 
' That Cytherea once to Hermes bore : 
From both th* ilhiihieiis authors of his race ^ 

The child was nam'd j nor was it hard to trace f 
Bbth the bright parents through the infantas face. ^ 
"When fifteen years, in Ida's cool retreat. 
The boy had told, he left his native feat. 
And fought frelh fountains in a foreign foil : 
The pleafure leflen'd the attending toil. 
With eager fteps the Lycian fields he croft. 
And fields' that border on the LyciaT\ coaft ; 
A river here he view'd fo lovely bright, ^ 

Jt fliew'd the bottom in a fairer light, C 

Nor kept a fand concealed from human fight : J 

The fiream producM nof /limy ooze, nor weeds. 
Nor miry rufhes, nor the fpiky reeds ; 
But dealt enriching moifhire all around, ^ 

The fruitful banks with chearfbl verdure crownM, ^ 
Alid'kcpt the ipring eternal on the ground* ^ 
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A nymph prefides, nor prarftisM in the chace. 
Nor dkilFul at the fcow, nw at the tace 5 
Of all the blue-ey'd daughters of th6 main. 
The only ftranger to Diana's train : 
Her fifters often, as 'tis faid, wdu'd cry, 
^* Fy, Salmacis, what always idle ! fy, 
*' Or take thy quiver, or thy arrows feiie, 
<* And mix the toils of hunting with thy i&afc.'* 
Nor quiver fhe nor arrows e'er would ibiae. 
Nor mix the tbils of hunting with htr eafe. 
3ut oft would bathe her in the cryftal tide. 
Oft with a comb her dewy locks dfyide 5 
Now in the limpid Arcatas fhe view'd her face, 
JV.nd dreft her image in the floating glafs : 
On beds of leaves fhe now repos'd her limbs, 
Now gathered flowers that grew about her ftreams ; 
And then by chance was gath^ing, afe flnt flood 
To view the boy, and long for what Ih6 VifeSArM. 
Fain would Ihe meet the youth "^nth halty fleet. 
She fain would meet him, but refusM to meet 
Before, her to6ks were fet with nic^ft care. 
And well deferv'd to be reputed fkJr. 
<* Bright y6uth, ihe cries, whom all thy feattfres pitirt^ 
" A god, ind, if a god, the'gbd^f love ; 
-«« But if aiHortal, blefl thy nurfe'sbreaft : 
" Bleft are thy parents, aiid thy Tiftets bleft 5 
*' But oh how bTeft ! how more than blefl Ihy tjri^e, 
*' AUy'd in blifs, if any yet ally'd. 
** If fb, let mine the ftdrn enjoymtnt^ be 5 
•^« If not, behtfld a willin&btldeiii'me." 
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The boy knew nought of love, and toucht with (han^ 
He flrove, and bluiht, but ftiil the bluih became } 
In rifing bluihes ftill freih beauties ro£e $ 
The funny (ide of fruit fuch bluihes fhows. 
And fuch the moon, when all her illver white 
Turns in eclipfes to a. ruddy light. 
The nymph ftiil begs, if not a nobler blifs, 
A cold falute at leaft, a fitter's kifs : 
And now prepares to take the lovely bqy 
Between her arms. He, innocently coy« 
Replies, " Or ieave me to myfelf alone, 
** You rude uncivil nymph, or I '11 be gone.'* 
<* Fair ftranger then," fays fee, " it ihall be fo j'" 
And, for (he fearM his threat, (he feignM to go ^ 
But, hid within a covert's neighbouring green, 

. She kept him ftill in (jght, herfelf unfeen. 
The boy now fancies all the danger o'er. 
And innocently fports about the ihore j 
Playful and wanton to the ftream he trips. 
And dips his foot, and ftiivers as he djps. 
The coolnefs pleas'd him, and with eager hade 
His airy garments on the banks he caft ; 
His godlike features, and his heavenly hue. 
And all his beauties, were exposed to view. 
His naked limbs the nymph with rapture ipies, ' % 
While hotter paflions in her bofom rife, ^ 

Flulh in her cheeks, and fparkle in her eyes. J 

She longs, (he bums to clafp him in her arms. 
And looks and- fighs, and kindles at his charms* 
Now all undreft upon the banks he ilood, 

Jiadclapt hii iides, and \ea]^\ \nlo xVv« ^<^ *. 



His lovdy liffijbiB iU^ %«r ^vef jlijiride. 

His liinb.s a|>pear iivore l^Vjfdy tbroiigh th^ jt\4e | 

As lilies ihut v$ritfa^ a c^^ ca|e« 

Receive a glffy ^vftre £roin the |;l^S7 

" He "s xajfif , fce *s all fljy o?fa»/' ^e Ni^d ,crie|^ 

AadflijQ^^ i#^9 Vkd ajBter bits i^i^ £ies. 

And now itief^fte^s on hiji^ ^ l^e fwp$> 

And holds him c]p&, and wraps ^bout his linjib^.* 

The more the hf^ rc^fe$l| an^ inras cpy^ 

The ipiore i^e cl^ijJt, ap4 i# it^c jftrugg^lipg .bpf- 

So when the wrigglnig Ali^e i^ ^nf^di'd ofi hjg^ 

In eagle's claws, mi i^^ JM^ tl^.9^y^ 

Around the foe JPA^ 4mr^mS -^^i^ he flings^ 

And twifts her legs, and writhes about her wings. 

The reftlefs boy ftill obftinately ftrove 
To free himfelf, and ftill refus'd her love. 
Amidft his limbs (he kept her limbs intwinM, ^ 

•* And why, coy youth, (he cries, why thus unkind? ^ 
** Oh may the gods thus keep us ever joinM ! j 

** Oh may we never, never part again !" 
So pray'd the nymph, nor did (he pray in vain : 
For now flie finds him, as his limbs (he preft. 
Grow nearer ftill, and nearer to her breaft ; 
Till, piercing each the other's flefli, they rum 
Together, and incorporate in one : 
Laft in one face are both their faces joinM, 
As when the ftock and grafted twig combined 
j^hpQt ujp the fame, and wear a common rind ; 
fioth'bodies in a fmgle body mix, 
A iinglc body with a double fex, 

N Th« 
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The boy, thus loft in woman, now furvcy'd 
The river's giiilty ftream, and thns he pray'd, 
(He pray'd, but wondcr'd at his fofter tone. 
Surprized to hear a voice but half His own) 
You parent gods, whofe heavenly names I bear. 
Hear your Herraaphroditfe, and grant my prajrer; 
Oh grant, that whomfoe'er thefc ftreams contain. 
If man he entcr'd, he may rift again 
Supple, unfmewM, and but half a man I 

The heavenly parents anfwer'd, from on htghj 
Their two-ihapM fon, the double votary 5 
Then gave a fecret virtue to the flood. 
And ting'd its fource to make his wiihes good* 
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NO T E 8 

ON SOME OF THE FOREGOING STORIES 
IN OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

ON THE STORY OF PHAETON, 

THE ftory of Phaeton is told with a greater air 
of majefty and grandeur than any other in all 
Ovid, It is indeed the' moft important fubjeft he 
treats of, except the deltige j and I cannot but believe 
that this is the conflagration he hints at in the firf!: 
book; 
*« Efle quoque in fatis reminifcitur afFore tempus 
** Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regla coeli 
** Ardeat, et mundi moles operofa laboret j" 
(though the learned apply thofe verfcs to the future 
burning of the world) for it fully anfwers that defcrip- 
tion, if the 

** — Cceli miferere tui, circumfpice utrumque, 

** Fumat uterque polus ''^ 

" Fumat uterque polus" — comes up to *« correptaque 
*' Regia coeli^^Belides, it is Ovid's cuftom to prepare 
the reader for a following ftoiy, by giving fome in- 
timations of it in a foregoing one, which was more 
particularly neceflary to be done before he led us into 
fo ftrange a ftory as this he Is now upon. 

P. 106. 1. 7. For in the portal, &c.] We hare 
here tht pifture of the unlverfe drawn in little. 

N 2 -^ — ."^-4^:11 
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«< •^Balamanimque prementem 
** iEgeona fuis immania terga ]acerti$.** 
iEgeon makes a diverting figure in it. 
« -^Facies non omnibus una^ 
** Nee diyerfa tamen : qualem decet efTe foron*m.** 
The thought is very prrtty, of giving Doris and her 
daughters fuch a difference in their looks as is natural 
to different peHbns^ and yet fuch a likenefs as flkowed 
their affinity. 

** Terra wos, urbefque gerity fylvaique) fetaffue, 
** Fluminaque> et n3rmphaS) et caetera numina ruris/* 
The leTs important figures are well huddled together 
in the promifcuous defcription at the end, which very 
well reprefents what the painters call a groupe. 
** — Circum caput omne micantes 
^* DepoAiit radios ; propiufque accedere juHit.** 
P. X07. 1. 27. And flung the blaze, &c.] It gives 
us a great image of Phoebus, that the youith was forced 
to look on him at a difbmce, and not able to approach 
him until he had lain afide the circle of rays that caft 
fuch glory about his head. And indeed we may every 
where obferve in Ovid, that he never fails of a due 
loftinefs in his ideas, though he wants it in his wordsw 
And this I think infinitely better than to have fubliroe 
expreflions and mean thoughts, which is generally 
the true character of Claudian and Statins. But this 
is not confidered by them who run down Ovid in the 
grofs, for a low middle way of writing. What cas 
be more fimple and unadorned, than his defcription of 
Eacehdus m the fixth book I 
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^< Nititar ille quidem^ pugnatque reAirgere faepe, 
*« Dextrafed Auibnio manus eft fubjefta Peloro, 
** Lseva, Pachyne, tibi, Lilibxo crura premuntur» 
« Degravat ^tna caput, Tub qua refuplnus arenas 
** Eje^t, flammamque fcro vomit ore Typhoeus." 
But the hnage we have here is truly great and fublime» 
of a giant vomiting out a tempeft of fire, and heaving 
op all Sicily, with the body of an ifland upon his brtaft, 
and a vaft promontory on either arm. 

There are few books that have had worfe commen- 
tators on them than Ovid's Metamorphofes. Thofe of 
the graver fort have been wholly taken up in the My- 
thologies; and think they have appeared very judicious^ 
if they have ihewn us out of an old author that Ovid 
is miftaken in a pedigree, or has turned fuch a perfon 
into a wolf that ought to have been made a tiger. O- 
diers have employed themfelves on what never entered 
into the poef s thoughts, in adapting a dull moral to 
€very ftory, and making the perfons of his poems to 
be only nicknames for fuch virtues or vices j particu- 
larly the pious commentator, Alexander Rofs, has dived 
deeper into our Author's defign than any of the reft j 
for he difcovers /in him the greateft myfteries of the 
Chriftian religion, and finds almoft in every page fome 
tjrpical reprefentation of the world, the flefti, and the 
devil. But if thefe writers have gone too deep, others 
have been wholly employed in the furface, moft of 
them ferving only to help out a fchool-boy in the con* 
ftruing part 5 or if they go out of their way, it is only 
lo mark out the gno?na of the author, as they call 
N 3 ^^-^^^ 
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them, which are generally the heavieft pieces of si 
poet, diftinguifhed from the reft by Italian charaftei*. 
The beft of Ovid's expofitors is he that wrote for the 
J^auphin's ufe, who has very well (hewn the meaning 
of the author, but feldom refle^ls on his beauties or 
imperfedlions j for in moft places he rather a£ls the 
geographer than the critic, and, inftead of pointing out 
the fineijefs of a defcription^ only tells you in what 
part of the world the place is fituated. I ihall there- 
fore only confider Ovid under the charafter of a poet, 
and endeavour to fhew him impartially, without the 
ufual prejudice of a translator : which I am the more 
willing to do, becaufc I believe fuch a comment would 
give the reader a truer tafte of poetry than a comment 
on any other poet would do ; for, in reflefting on the an- 
cient pbets, men think they may venture to praife all 
they meet with in fome, and fcarce any thing in others i 
but Ovid is confcft to have a mixture of both kinds, 
to have fomething of the beft and worft poets, and 
by confequence to be the faireft fubjeft for criticifm. 

P. io8. 1. 8. My fon, fays he, &c.] Phoebus's fpeech 
is very nobly ufherM in, with the " Terque quaterque 
•* concutiens illuftre caput" — and well reprefents the 
danger and difficulty of the undertaking; but that 
which is its peculiar beauty, and makes it truly Ovid's, 
is the reprefcnting them juft as a father would to his 
young fon ; 

<* Per tamen adverfi gradieris cornua tauri, 
*' Hxmoniofque arcus, violentique ora leonis, 
** Saevaque circuitu curvantem brachia longo 
'' Scorpion^ atque aliter curv2iul«m VjY^chia cancrum/' 
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for one while he fcares him with bugbears in the way, 

« — .Vafti quoque reftor Olyrapi, 

«* Qui fera terribili jaculetur fulmina dextra, 

" Non agat hos cuitus j et quid Jove majus habetur r" 

'* Deprecor hoc unum quod vero nomine potna, 

" Non honor eft. Pcenam, Phaeton, pro munere pofcis." 

And in other places perfe6Uy tattles like a father, which 

by the way makes the length of the fpeech very natu-. 

ral, and concludes with all the fondnefs and concern 

of a tender parent. 

« — .Patrio pater efl'e mctu probor 5 a(jpice vultus 

" Ecce meos : utinamque oculos in peftore pofles 

** Inferere, & patrias intus deprendere curas I &c.*' 

P, no. 1. 13. A golden axle, &c.] Ovid has more 
turns and repetitions in his words than any of the Latin 
poets, which are always wonderfully eafy and natural 
in him. The repetition of Aureus, and the ti*an(ition 
to Argenteus, in the defcription of the chariot, givt 
thefe verfes a great fweetnefs and majefty : 
" Aureus axis erat, terao aureus, aurea fummae. 
'* Curvatura rotx j radiorum argenteus ordo.'' 

P. III. 1, 7. Drive them not on dire6lJy, &c.] Se- 
veral have endeavoured to vindicate Ovid againft the 
old objeftion, that he miftakes the annual for the di- 
urnal motion of the fun. The Dauphin's notes tell 
us that Ovid knew very well the fun did not pafs 
through all the figns he names in one day, but that 
he makes Phoebus mention them only to frighten Phae- 
ton from the undertaking. But though this may an- 
fwtr for what Pha-bus fays in his firft fpeech, it can- 
N 4. -wai^. 
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Mt f^otii i/Ai'Sit h fakt ki tfaiiS, wH^it life it aaually gi^itty 

dire6lions for his jouriiey, ahd plainly 

*' Se^8 In 6i>liqiium eff tato ciirVaixiine limeil, 

<* 2dnahimqiie ^iiim cotf^dfu§ fihfe pkifnumqufr 

*' EfFugit aiiftralem, jttti^lainqiie aquionibus Arftoh/* 

dfefcribes tlie motion through all the ZocHae. 

1*. rir. 1. 2^. And not niy chariot, &c.] «* Otid*| 
▼eH% is, Cftriffliis fton cmribts uterfc noftris." Thii ^y 
6f joinihg two fbch diiftrent ideas as chariot and codn- 
fel to the fame verb is mightily nftd by Ovid; btit ii 
^ very low kind of wit, and has always in it a mixture 
of ptm, becanft the verb tnnft be taken in a diflereni 
fenfe Mvhert ft is joined with one of the things, from 
what it ha^ in conjunftidn with the other. Thus in the 
end of this ftory he tells you that Jupiter flung a thun* 
derbolt at Phaeton-^" Paiiterque, animaque, irotifqu^ 
expullt aurigam," where he makes a forced piece of 
JLatin ( ** anima? expulit aurigam" ) that he may 
couple the foul and the wheels to the fame verb. 

P» 112. 1. 17» The youth was in a maze, &c.] It 
is impoffible for a man to be drawn in a greater con- 
fufion than Phaeton is j but the antithefis of light and 
dairknefs a little flattens the defcription. *« Suntque oculti 
tenebrae per tantum lumen obortx." 

ibid. 1. 20. Then the leven ftars, &c.] I wonder 
Hone of Ovid's commentators have taken notice of the 
overfight he has committed in this verfe, where hfe 
make the Triones grow warm before there was evcir 
fuch a fign in the heavens ; for he tells us in this very 
kook, that Jupiter turned Califto into this conflella- 
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ion, 9ftet he fasld rdpaired the tuint that Phaetoh had 
lade ift the wdrld. 

P. X14, 1. i». Athos aiid Trttoltis, fee.] OvM has 
ere, after the way of the old poets, ghen us a ca- 
ilogoe of dift iittnliitains and rivers which were burnt* 
luly timt I might not tire the Englifh reader, I have 
ft out {(caat of tiiem that make no figure in the de- 
:ription, and inverted the order of the reft according 
s die fmoothnefs of my verfe reqtured. 
P. 115. 1. 7. 'Twas then, diey fay, the IWarthy 
loot, fee] This is the only Metamoiphofis in all 
lis long ftory, which, contrary to cuftom, is iniertecl 
I the middle of it. The critics may detertobe 
"hether what follows it be not too great an eKcurfion 
i him who propofes it as his whole defign to let us 
now the changes of things. 1 dare fay that, if Ovid 
ad not religioufly obferved the reports of the ancient 
lythologifts, we (hould have feen Phaeton turned ihl6 
>me creature or other that hates the light of the fun ; 
: perhaps into an eagle, that ftill takes pleafure to gaze 
lit. 

P. 115. 1. 28. The frighted Nile, fee.] Ovid faai 
ade a great many pleafant images towards the latter 
id of this itery* His verfes on die Nile, 
Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbemy 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet i oftia feptem 
Pulverulenta vacant, feptem fme flumine valles.'* 
r as noble as Virgil could have written $ but then 
i ought not to have mentioned the chaftnel of the fen 
terwardsy 
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. ** Mare contrahitur, iiccseque eft campus arcnae," 
becaufe the thought is too near the other. The image 
of the Cyclades is a very pretty one j 

« *— Qiios altum texerat asquor 

^' Exiftunt montes, et fparfas Cycladas augent/* 
but to tell us that the fwans grew warm in Cayfter, 

« .—Medio volucres caluere Cayftro,'* 
and that the Dolphins durft not leap, 

** Ne fe fuper asquora cuj-vi 

" ToUere confuetas audent Delphines in auras," 
is intolerably trivial on fo great a fubjed^ as the bum- 
ine'of the world. 

' P. ii6. 1. 19. The earth at length, &c.] We have 
here a fpeech of the Earth, which will doubtlefs feem 
very unnatural to an Englifh reader. It is I believe 
the boldeft Profopopceia of any in the old Poets 5 or, if 
it were never fo natural, I cannot but think fhe fpeaks 
too much in any reafon for one in her condition. 

ON EUROPA'S RAPE. 

P. 141. 1. 17. The dignity of empire, &c.] This 
ftory is prettily told, and very well brought in by thofe 
two ferious lines, 
" Non bene conveniunt, nee in unfifede morantur, 
** Majeftas et Amor. Sceptri gravitate relifta, &c." 
without which the whole fable would have appeared 
very prophane. ' 

P. 142. 1. 27. The frighted nymph looks, &c ] This 
confternation and behaviour of Europa, 
** — Elufam defignat imagine tauri 
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" Europen : verum taurum, freta vera putaras. 
" Ipfa videbatur terras fpeflare reli^las, 
'^ £t comites clamare fuos, ta^iumque vereri 
" Aflilientis aquae, timidafque reducere plantas," 
is better deicribed ia Arachne^s pi£lure in. the Sixth 
£ook, than it is here ; and in the beginning of Tatius^s 
Clitophon and Leucippe, than in either place. It 
is indeed uAial among the Latin Poets (who had more 
art and reflexion than the Grecian) to take hold of all 
opportunities to defcribe the piflure of any place or 
aclion, which they generally do better than they could 
the place or action itfelf $ becaufe in the defcription of 
a pifture you have a double fubje£l before you, either 
to defcribe the pi£lure itfelf, or what is reprefented 
in it, ^ 

ON THE STORIES IN THE THIRD BOOK. 

FAB. I. 

THERE is fo great a variety in the arguments of 
the Metamorphofes, that he who would treat of them 
rightly, ought to be a mailer of all fliles, and every 
different way of writing. Ovid indeed fliows himfelf 
raoft in a familiar ftory, where the chief grace is to 
be eafy and natural j but wants neither ftrength of 
thought nor cxprefTion, when he endeavours after it, 
in the more fublime and manly fubje^ls of his poem. 
In the prefent fable, the ferpent is terribly defcribesi, 
and his behaviour very well imagined; the a6Hon8 of 
both parties in the encounter are natural^ and the 
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Jangtu^ tkat rtpteCenH them more ftrong and fnafcii* 
line than what we ufually meet with in this Pbet : if 
there be any iao\U in the narnrtiotty tbey are HkfCf 
perhaptfy which follow: 

P. 146. 1. S. Spire ahore 8pixv» ka'i Oridy tomake 
hit lerpent more terrible, and to raife the chancer of 
his champioo, has giren too great a loofe to hit una- 
^uuition, and exceeded all the bounds of probability^ 
He fells U89 that when he raifed tip but half his body* 
he orer-looked a tall foieft of oaks, and that hit 
whole body was as large as that of the ferpent in the 
Ades. None but a madman would have attached foch 
a monfter as this is defcribed to be ; nor can we have 
«ny notion of a mortal^s (binding againft him. Viigil 
is not aihamed of making ^neas fly and tremUe at 
the fight of a far lefs formidable foe, where he gives 
lis the defcription of Polyphemus, in the Third Book| 
he knew very well that a monfter was not a proper 
enemy for bis hero to encounter : but we (hould cer- 
tainly have feen Cadmus hewing down die Cyclops* 
had he fallen in Ovid's way: or if Statius^s little 
Tydeus bad been thrown on Sicily, it is probable he 
would not have fpared one of the whole brotherhood* 

** — Phoenicas, five illi ttla parabant, 

^* SIve fugam, fiveipfetlmorprohibebatutrumquet 

" Occupat:— " 

Ibid. 1. 15. In vain the Tyrians, &c.] The Poet 
could not keep up his narration all along, in the 
grandeur and magnificence of an heroic ftile : he has 
hsre funk into the flatnefs of profe^ ^ere he tells us 
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the behayiour of tbe Tyritns at the iigbt of the ierpent i 

" -— Tegimen direpta leoni 

** 'Pellis erat ; telum fplendenti lancea ferro, 

<< £t jacuhun ; teloque amlinus praHftantior omai/* 
and ixk a few lines after lets drop the majefty of hit 
Terfe» for the fake of one of his little turns. How 
does he langniih in that which feems a laboured line ! 
** Triftia fanguinea lambentem vulnera lingua.'* And 
what pains does he take to exprefs the lexpenfs break- 
ing the force of the ftroke, by ihrinking back from it i 
** Sed leve vulnus erat, quia & cetrahebat ab i£lu^ 
** Laeiaque colla dabat retro, plagajnque iedore 
** Ciedcndo fecit, nee longius ire iinebat." 

P. 149. L 4* And flings the future, &c.] The dc^ 
fcription of the men rifing out of the ground is m 
beautiful a paflage as any in Ovid. It finkes die ima^ 
gination very firongly; we fee their motion in ^hr 
firft part of it, and their multitude ia ^ << Mafiifr 
• *« Tirorum'* at laft. 

Ibid. J. 9. The breathing hanrcft, kc."] « Mslfis 
** elfptSLtSL viroFum.** The beauty in thefis wosdft 
would have been greater, had only *^ Meffis virorum**^ 
been exprefled without " clypeata ;*' feu: the reader** 
mind would have been delimited whktwo fucfa dtfFerent 
ideas compounded together, but can icaroc attend to^ 
fuch a complete image as is made out «f all three. 

This way of miiung two different ideas together m 

ene imajge^ as it is a great fuiipnze to the seadec, is a 

^]:eat beauty in poetry, if there Jbe fufficient ground ibr 

k in the nature of the thuag <tot >i# ^Maiktd* The 

4 \a^^ 
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Latin Poets are very full of it, efpecially the worft of 
them } for the more correal ufe it but iparingly, as in- 
deed the nature of things will feldom afford a juft oc- 
cafion for it. When any thing we defcribe has acci- 
dentolly in it fome quality that feems repugnant to its 
nature, or is very extraordinary and unconunon in 
things of that fpecies, fuch a compounded image a« 
we are now fpeaking of is made, by turning this qua- 
lity into an epithet of what we defcribe. Thus Clau- 
dian, having got a hollow ball of cryftal with water 
in the midft of it for his fubjeft, takes the advantage 
of confidering the cryftal as hard, ftony, precious 
water, and the water as foft, fluid, imperfe6l cryftaT; 
and thus fports off above a dozen Epigrams, in fet- 
ting his words and ideas at variance among one anc 
ther. He has a great many beauties of this nature in 
him 5 but he gives himfelf up fo much to this way of 
writing, that a man may eafily know where to meet 
with them when he fees his fubjeft, and often ftrains 
fo hard for them that he many times makes his defcrip- 
tions bombaftic and unnatural. What work would 
he have made with Virgil's Golden Bough, had he 
been to defcribe it ? We ihould certainly have feen the 
yellow bark, golden fprouts, radiant leaves, bloom, 
ing metal, branching gold, and all the quarrels that 
could have been raifed between words of fuch different 
natures : when we fee Virgil contented with his 
** Auri frondentis ;** and what is the fame, though 
much finer expreffed, — " Frondefcit virga metallo." 
This compofition of different ideas is often met with 
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in a whole fentence, where circumftances are happily 
reconciled that feem wholly foreign to each other ; and 
is often found among the Latin Poets (for the Greeks 
wanted art for it), in their defcriptions of piflures^ 
images^ dreams, apparitions, metamorphofcs, and the 
like 5 where they bring together two fuch thwarting 
ideas, by making one pait of their defcriptions relate to 
the reprefentation, and the other to the thing that is 
reprefented. Of. this nature is that vei-fe, which, per- 
haps, is the wittieft in Virgil; " AttoUens humeris 
** famamque et fata nepotum," .^n. viii, where he 
defcribes ^neas carrying on his fhoulders the repu- 
tation and fortunes of his pofterityj which, though 
very odd and furprizing, is plainly made out, when we 
con£der how thefe difagreeing ideas are reconciled, and 
his pofterity's fame and fate made portable by being 
engraven on the (hield. Thus, when Ovid tells us 
that Pallas tore in pieces Arachne's work, where ihc 
had embroidered all the rapes that the gods had com- 
mitted, he fays— << Rupit coeleftia criminal* I fhall 
conclude this tedious reflexion with an excellent ftroke 
of this nature out of Mr. Montague's * Poem to the 
King; where he tells us, how the King of France 
vrould have been celebrated by his fubjefts, if he had 
ever gained fuch an honourable wound as King Wil- 
liam's at the fight of the Boyne. . 

** His bleeding arm had furnilh'd all their rooms> 
** And run for ever purple in the looms/' 

* Afterwards Earl of Halifex.- ' 

■^*- 
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FAB. n. 

p. 150. 1. 3* Hei« Cadmus reign'd.] This is a 
prettjr £3leBin tranfition to the ftory of AdasoOy which 
if all naturally told. The goddefs and her aivids 
wadrtfling her^ are defcribed with diverting circum- 
ftances. A&mon't flight, confufion, and griefs, ait 
paflionately reprefeoted $ but it is pity, the whole nar- 
ration fliould be fo carclefly cloied up. 

« --Ut abefle queruntur, ' 

** Noc capere oblats fegnem rpe£lacula praedK. 

^ Vellet abefle quidem» fed adeft, velletque Tidcre» 

<* Non etiam fentire, can urn fera fa6la iuorum.'* 

P* X53. 1. 10. A generous pack» &c.] I have Mt 
hese troubled myfelf to call over A^lseon^s pack of 
dogs in rhyme : Spot and Whitefoot make but a mean 
tiguve in heroic verle; and the Greek names Ovid 
l&fes would iound a great deal worfe. He dofes up 
his own catalogue with a kind of a jeft on it: 
** Qjipfque referre mora eft '—which, by the way, is 
too lAght and full of humour for the other ierious 
parts of this ftoiy. 

This way of inferting catalogues of proper names 
in their Poems, the Latins took from the tGrccks $ but 
have made them more pleafing than tboiie they imt^ 
tate, by adapting fo many delightful charaAtrs to 
thfiir perfons names ; in which part Ovid's copiojuinefs 
of invention* and great iniight into natuiw, has .given 
him the precedence to all the Poets that ever cams 
before or afig: him. Xbe fmoothAff^pf our EngliOi 

Tfrft 
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▼erfe it too much loft by the repetition of proper 
names, which is otherwife very natural, and abfolutely 
neceflary in fome cafes ; as before a battle to raife in 
our minds an anfwerable expectation of the events^ 
and a lively idea of the numbers that are engaged. 
For, had Homer or Virgil only told us in two or three 
lines before their fights, that there were forty thou- 
fand of each fide, our imagination could not podibly 
have been fo affefted, as when we fee every leader 
fingled out, and every xegiment in a manner drawn 
up before our eyes. 

FAB. III. 

P, 154* 1. z€. How Semele, &c.] This is one of 
Ovid's finiihed ftories. The tranfition to it is proper 
and unforced: Juno, in her two fpeeches, afts in- 
comparably well the parts of a refenting goddefs and 
a tattling nurfe : Jupiter makes a very majeftic figuir 
with his thunder and lightning, but it is ftill fuch a 
, one as (hews who drew it ; for who does not plainly 
difeover Ovid'« hand in the 
** Qua' taraen ufque poteft, vires fibi demere tentat. 
** Ncc, quo centimanum dejiceret igne Typhcta, 
** Nunc armatur eo : nimium feritatis in iHo. 
** Eft aliud levius fulmen, cui dextra Cyclopum, 
** Saevitia? fkimmxque minus, minus addidit irac ; 
** Ttla fecunda vocant fuperi."— 
P. 155. 1. 26. 'Tiswell, fays ihe, &c.] Virgil has 
made a Beroe of one, of his goddeffes in the Fifth 
iAheid} but if we- compare the fpeech die there makes 
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with that of her name-fake in diis ftory, we may find 
the genius of each Poet difcovering itfeJf in the lan- 
guage of the nurfe : Virgil's Iris could not have 
fpoken more majeftically in her own Ihape ; but Jiuso > 
is fo much altered from herfelf in Ovid, that the 
goddefs is quite loll in the old woman. 

F ,A B. V. 

P. i6«. 1. 9. She can't begin, &c.] If playing oa 
words be excufable in any Poem, it is in this, where 
Echo is a fpeaker ; but it is fo mean a kind of wit» • 
that, if it deferves excufe, it can claim no more. 

Mr. Locke, in his EHay of Human Underftanding, 
has given us the befl account of wit in iliort that can 
any where be met with. " Wit, fays he, liesr in- 
" the afl'emblage of ideas, and . putting thofe together 
**. with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be found 
** any refemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
**. pleafant piftures and agreeable vifions in the fancy." 
Thus does true wit, as this incomparable author 
obferves, generally confift in the iikenefs of ideas, and 
i& more or lefs wit, as this Iikenefs in ideas is more 
furprizing and unexpe6led. But as true wit is nothing 
elfe but a iimililude in ideas, £0 is falfe wit the fimi^ 
litude in words, . whether it lies in the Iikenefs of let- 
ters only,, as in Anagram and Acroftic ; or of Syl- 
lables, as in doggrel rhymes 3 or whole words, at 
P.uns, Echoes, and. the like. Befide thefe two kinds 
of falfe and true wit, there is another of a middle 
nature^ that has fomething of both, in it— when in 

twa 
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two ideas that have, fome refemblance with each other, 
and are both expreffed by the fame word, we make ufc 
of the ambiguity of the word to fpcak that of one 
idea included under it, which is proper to the other. 
Thus, for example, mod languages have hit on the 
word, which properly fignifies fire, to exprefs love by 
(and therefore we may be fure there is fome refem- 
blance in the ideas mankind have of them) 5 from 
hence the witty Poets of all languages, when they 
once have called Love a fire, confider it no longer as 
the paffion, but fpeak of it under the notion of a real 
fire ; and, as the turn of wit requires, make the fame 
word in the fame fentence (land for either of the ideas 
that IS annexed^ to it. When Ovid's Apollo falls in 
love, he burns with a new flaine 5 v^hen the Sea- 
Nymphs languifh with this paffion, they kindle in the- 
water j the Greek Epigrammati ft fell in love with one 
that flung a fnow-ball at him, and therefore takes oc- 
cafion to admire how fire could be thus concealed iu 
fhow. In ftiort, whenever the Poet feels any thing 
in this love that relbmbles fomething in fire, he carries 
on this agreement into a kind of allegory j but if, as 
in the preceding inllances, he finds any circumftance 
in his love contrary to the nature of fire, he calls his 
love a fire, and by joining this circumftance to it fur> 
prizes his reader with a feeming conlradi6Hon. I 
fhould not have dwell fo long on this inftance, had it 
not been fo frequent in Ovid, who is the greateft ad- 
mirer of this raixt wit of all the ancients, as bur 
Cowley is among the moderns. Homer, Virgil, Ho'» 
O 1 V4j;.^^ 
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race, and the greateft Poets, fcorned it 5 as indeed it 
is only fit for Epigram, and little copies of verfes: 
one would wonder therefore how fo fublinie a genius 
as Milton could fometimes fall into it, in (bch a 
work as an Epic Poem. But we muft attribute it to 
his humouring the vicious tafte of the age he lived 
in, and the falfe judgment of our unlearned Engliih 
readers in general, who have few of them a reliih of 
the more mafculine and noble beauties of Poetry. 

FAB. VI. 

Ovid feems particularly pleafed with the fubje6l of 
this ftory, but has notorioufly fallen into a fault he 
is often taxed with, of not knowing when he has faid 
enough, by his endeavouring to excel. How has he 
turned and twifted that one thought of Narciffus's 
being the perfon beloved, and the lover too ? 

** Cunflaque miratur quibus efl mirabilis ipfe. 

«< — -Q^i probat, ipfe probatur. 

** Dumque petit petitur, pariterque inccndit et ardet^. 

•* Atque oculos idem qui decipit incitat error, 

** Perque oculos perit ipfe fuos — 

** Uror amore mei, flammas moveoque feroquc, &c." 
But we cannot meet with a better inftancc of the ex- 
travagance and wantonnefs of Ovid's fancy, than in 
that pai-ticular circumftance at the end of the ftory, 
of NarcifTus's gazing on his face after death in the 
Stygian waters. The deflgn was very bold, of making 
a boy fall in love with himfelf here on earth j but to 
torture him with the fame pafHon after deatli, and not 

to 
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to let iis ghoft reft in quiet, was intolerably cruel and 
uncharitable. 

P. 161. 1. S. But whxift within, &c.] " Dumqiie 
*« iitiin fedare cupit fitis altera crevit." We have here 
a tbiich of that mixed wit I have before fpoken of 5 but 
I thliik the meafure of pun in it out-weighs the true 
wit 5 for if we exprefs the thought in other words the 
turn is alraoft loft. This pafTage of Narciflus proba- 
bly gave Milton the hint of applying it to Eve, though 
I think her furprize, at the fight of her own face in the 
water, far more juft and natural than this of Narcif- 
lus. She was a raw unexperienced being, juft created, 
and therefore might eafily be fubjeft to the delufion ; 
but Narcifliis had been in the world fixteen years, was 
brother and fon to the water-nymphs, and therefore to 
be fuppofed converfant.with fountains long before this 
fatal miftake. 

P. 162. 1. 8. You trees, fays he, &c.3 Ovid is 
very juftly celebrated for the paflionate fpeeches of his 
Poem. They have generally abundance of nature in 
them, but I leave it to better judgments to confider 
whether they are not often too vntty and too tedious. 
The Poet never cares for fmothering a good thought 
that comes in his way, and never thinks he can draw 
tears enough from his reader : by which means our 
g^ief is either diverted or (pent before we come to his 
conclufion ; for we cannot at the fame time be delight- 
ed vvith the wit of the Poet, and concerned for the 
perfon that fpeaks it ; and a great Critic has admirably 
well obferved, " Lamentationes debent efle breves et 
O 3 . *^ t<i^<iv^> 
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« concifas, nam lacryma fubito excrefcit, et difHcile 
'* eft Audhorem vel Le6iorefn in fummo anlmi aflfcdlu 
<* diu tenere." Would any one in Narcifliis^t condi- 

lion have cry'd out " Inopem me copia fecit V* 

Or can any thing be more unnatural than to turn off 
from his furrows for the fake of a pretty reflexion ? 

*' O utinam noftro fecedere corpore pcf&m ! 

" Votum in amante novum) vellem, quod amamus, 
" abtff.t." 
None, I fuppofe, can be much grieved for one that is 
fo witty on his own affli6lions. But I thinly we may 
every where obfcrve in Ovid, that he employs hit in- 
vention more than his judgment ; and fpeaks all the 
ingenious things that can be faid on the lubjeci, rather 
than thofc which ate pniticularly proper to the perfon 
and circumftances of the /peaker. 

F A B.* VII. 
P. J 65. J. 27. Whtn Pentheus tlius] There is a 
great deal of ipirit and fire in this fpcech of Pentheus, 
but I believe none befide Ovid would have thought of 
the transformation of the ferpent's teeth for an incite- 
ment to the Thebans courage, when he defires them 
not to degenerate from their great forefather the Dra- 
gon, and draws a parallel between the behaviour of 
ihcm both. 

** Elk, precor, memores, qua fitis ftirpe creati, 
** Illiufquc animos, qui multos perdidit Qnus> 
'* Sumite ferpentis : pro fontibus ille, lacuque 
** Interiit, at vos pro fama vincite veHra. 
*< Ille dedit letho fortes, vos pellite molles, 
*' Et patriunii rcvocaic Acoi*.^^ 
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FAB. VJII. 

The ftory of Acoetes has abundance of nature in all 
the parts of it, as well in the defcription of his own 
parentage and employment, as in that of the failors 
ehara6lers and manners. But the fhort fpeeches fcat- 
tered up and down in it, which make the Latin very 
natural, cannot appear fo well in our language, which 
is much more ftubborn and unpliant ; and therefore 
are but as fo many rubs in the ftory, that are ftill turn- 
ing the narration out of its proper courfe. The 
transformation at the latter end is wonderfully beau- 
tiful. 

FAB. IX. 

Ovid has two very good iimilies on Pentheus, where 
he compares him to a river in a former ftory, and to a 
war-horfe in the prefent. 
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AN ESSAY 

ON VIRGIL'S GEORGICS^ 

T/IRGIL may be reckoned the firft who introduced 
. ^ three new kinds of poetry among the Romans, 
which he copied after three of the greateft mafters of 
Greece : Theocritus and Homer have ftill difputed for 
the advantage over him in Paftoral and Heroics, but I 
think all are unanimous in giving him the precedence to 
Hefiod in his Georgics. The truth of it is, the fweet* 
nefs and rufticity of a Paftbral cannot be fo well expref* 
fed in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixed and qualified with the Doric diale£l ; nor can the 
majefty of an heroic poem any where appear fo well as 
in this language, which has a natural greatnefs in it, 
and can be often rendered more deep and fonorout by 
the pronunciation of the lonians. But in the middle 
ttyle, where the writers in both tongues are on a level, 
we fee how far Virgil has excelled all who have written 
in the fame way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticifm fpent on 
Virgil's Paftorals and ^neids ; but the Georgics are a 
fubjeft which none of the critics have fufficiently taken 
into their confideration ; moft of them parting it over 
in filence, or calling it under the fame head writh Pafto- 
ral ; a divifion by no means proper, unlefs we fuppofe 
the ftyle of a huibandman ought to be imitated in a 
Gforgic, as that of a fhepherd is in a Paftoral. But 

\3\Q\i^h 
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though the fcene ef both thefe poems lies in the fame^ 
place ; the fpeakers in them are of quite a different cha- 
fafter> fince the precepts of hufbandry are not to be de- 
livered v<rith the firaplicity of a ploughman, but with the 
slddrefs of a poet. No rules therefore, that relate to 
Pftftoral, can anyway affeft the Georgics, fince they fall 
iinder that clifs of poetry, which confifts in giving plain 
smd direft inftruftions to the reader 5 whether they be 
moral duties, as thofe of Theognis and Pythagoras j or 
philofophical fpeculations, as thofe of Aratus and Lu- 
cretius 5 or rules of pra£Hce, as thofe of Hefiod and 
Virgil. Among thefe different kind of fubjefts, that 
which the Geovgics go upon is, I think, the meaneftand 
leaft improving, but the moft pleafing and delightful. 
Precepts of morality, befldes the natural corruption of 
our tempers, which makes us averfe to them, are (b 
ablhxi£led from ideas of fenfe, that they feldom give 
an opportunity for thofe beautiful defcriptions and 
images which are the fpirit and life of poetry. NatuT^ 
philofophy has indeed fenfible objefts to work upon ; 
but then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 
of its notions, and perplexes him with the multitude 
of its difputes. But this kind of poetry I am n6w 
fpeaking of, addreflbs itfelf wholly to the imagination t 
It is altogether converfant among the fields and woods, 
and has the molt delightful part of nature for its pro- 
vince* It raifes in our minds a pleafing variety of 
fcenes-and landfkips, whilfl it teaches us ; and makes 
the dryefl: of its precepts look like a defcription. ** A 
**■ Georgic therefore is feme part of the fcience of huf- 
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** bandry put into a pleafmg drefs, and fet off with all 
** the beauties and embellifhraents of poetry." Now 
fmce this fciencc of hulbandry is of a very laj-ge exte»t> 
the poet fhews his fkill in fingling out fuch precepts 
to proceed on, as are ufeful, and at tlie fame time moft 
capable of ornament. Virgil was fo well acquainted 
with this fecrct, that to fet off his firft Georgic, he has 
run into a fet of precepts, which are almoft foreign to 
his fubje6l, in that beautiful account he gives us of 
the figns in nature, which precede the changes of the 
weather. 

And if there be fo much art in the choice of fit pre- 
cepts, there is much more required in the treating of 
them 5 that they may fall-in after each other by a na- 
tural unforced method, and ftiew themfelves in the 
beft and moft advantageous light. They fliould all be 
(b finely wrought together in the fame piece, that no 
coarfe feam may dil'cover where they join j as in a curious 
brede of needle- work, one colour falls away by fuch juft 
degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that vsre fee the 
variety, without being able to diilinguifh the total va- 
nifliing of the one from the firft appearance of the other. 
Nor is it fufficient to range and difpofe this body of 
precepts into a clear and tafy method, unlefs they are 
delivered to us in the moft pleafing and agreeable man- 
ner J for there are feveral ways of conveying the fame 
truth to the mind of man ; and to choofe the pleafant- 
cft of thefe ways, is that which chiefly diftinguiflies 
poetry from profe, and makes Virgirs rules of huf- 
bandry pleafanter to read than Varro's. Where the 

profe 
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profe writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, 
the poet often conceals the precept in a defcription, 
and reprefents his countryman performing the a6lion 
in which he would inftruft his reader. Where the one 
fets out, as fully and diftin6lly as he can, all the parts 
of the truth, which he would communicate to us ; 
the other fmgles out the mod pleafmg circumftance 
of this truth, and To conveys the whole in a more di- 
verting manner to the underftanding. I fhall give one 
inllance out of a multitude of this nature that might 
be found in tlie Georgics where the reader may fee 
the dittbrent ways Virgil has taken to exprefs the fame 
thing, and how much pleafanter every manner of ex- 
preffion is, than the plain and dire6^ mention of it 
would have been. It is in the fecond Georgic, where he 
tells us what trees will bear grafting on each other* 
" Et facpe alterius ramos impune videmus 
« Vertere in alterius, mutatamque infita mala 
** Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidofa rubcfcere cornak 
" — — Steriles platani malos geffere valcntes, 
" Caftaneae fagos, omufque incanuit albo 
*< Flore pyri : glandemque fues fregere fub ulmis- 
*' •-— Ncc longum tempus : & ingens 
. <' Exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos ; 

** Miraturque novas frondes et non fua poma/* 
. Here we fee tl>e Poet confidered all the cfFedts of this 
union between trees of different kinds, and took notice 
of that elfedt which had the moil furprize^ and by con> 
fequence the moft delight in it, to exprefs the capacity 
that was in them of being thus united. This way of 
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writing is every where much in ufc among the Poets^ 
and is particularly pradti fed by Virgil, who loves to 
fugged a truth indirectly, and without giving us a full 
juid open view of it, to let us fee juft fo much as will 
naturally lead the imagination into all the parts that 
lie concealed. This is wonderfully diverting to the 
underftanding, thus to receive a precept, that enten 
as it were through a by-way, and to apprehend an idea 
that draws a whole train after it. For here the mind, 
which is always delighted with its own difcoveries, 
only takes the hint from the Poet, and feems to work 
out the reft by the ftrength of ber own faculties. 

But, fince the inculcating precept upon precept will 
at length prove tirefome to the reader, if he meets with 
no entertainment, the Poet mult take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much bufinefs ; but fome* 
limes to relieve the fubjcft with a moral reflexion, or 
let it reft a while for the fake of a plcafant and per- 
tinent digreflion. Nor is it fufficient to run out into 
beautiful and diverting digreflions (as it is generally 
thought) unlefs they aie brought in aptly, and arc 
fomething of a piece with the main defign of the Geor- 
gic : for they ought to have a remote alliance at leaft 
to the fubjedt, that fo the whole poem may be more 
uniform and agreeable in all its parts. We (hould 
never quite lofe light of the country, though we are 
fometimes entertained with a diftant profpe£t of it. 
Of this nature are Virgil's defcription of the original 
of Agricultorc, of the fruitfulnefs of Italy, of a coun- 
try life, and the like j which are not brought in by 
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rcc, but naturally rife out of the pricipal argument 
id defign of the poem. I know no one digrclHon in 
e Gcorgics that may feem to contradidt this obferva- 
on« bcfides that in the latter end of the firft book* 
here the Poet launches out ioto a difcourfe of the bat- 
e of Pharfalia, and the aiStions of Auguftus : but 
is worth while to confider how admiiably he has 
imed the courfe of his narration into its proper chan- 
el, and made his hufbandman concerned even in what 
:lates to the battle, in thofe inimitable lines ; 
*< Scilicet et tempus veiiiety cum finibus illis 
**. Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
" Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila : 
*< Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit inanes, 
«* Grandiaque cfFoflis mirabitur offa fcpulchris." 
Vnd afterwards, fpeaking of Auguftus's actions, he 
till remembers that Agriculture ought to be fome way 
linted at throughout the whole poem. 
" -Non ullus nratro 
" Dignus honos : fqualent abdu£lis arva colonii t 
«f Et curva rigidum falces conflantur in ^nfem/* 
We now come to a ftyle which is proper to a Geo£« 
ric ; and indeed this is the part on which the Px>et 
nuft lay out all his ftrength, that his words may be 
varm and glowing, and that every thing he defcribes 
nay immediately prefent itfelf, and rife up to the rea- 
der's view. He ought in particular to be caieful of 
not letting his fubje^ debafe his ftyle, and betray him 
into a meanuefs of expreflion ; but ev^ry wh^re to keep 
up hijB verfe.in all the pomp of ni^mb^rsy and, dignity • 
of words. 



\ 
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I think nothing which is a phrafe or faying in com- 
mon talk fliould be admitted into a ferious Poem i bc- 
canfe it takes off from the folemnity of the exprefHon, 
and e^ves it too great a turn of familiarity : much left 
ought the low phrafes and terms oF art, that are 
adapted to husbandry, "have any place in fucli a work 
as the Georgic, which is not to appear in the natural 
fimplicity and nakednefs of its fabje£l, but in the plea- ' 
fanteft drefs that poetry can bellow on it. Thus ' 
Virgil, to deviate from the common form of words, * 
would not make ufe of tempore but fjdere in his firft 
verfe ; and every where elie abounds with Metaphors, 
Grxcifms, and Circumlocutions, to give his verfe the 
greater pomp, and preferve it from finking into a 
plebeian ftyle. Arid herein -confifts VirLfiPs matter- 
piece, who has not only excelled all other Poets, but 
efcn himfelf in the language of his Georgics j where 
we receive more ftrong and lively ideas of things from 
his words, than we could have done from the objeft* 
themfelves : and find our imaginations more affected 
by his defcriptions, than they would have been by the 
very fight of what he defcribes. 

• I (hall now^ after this fhort fclreme of rules, con- 
fider the different fuccefs that Hefiod and Virgil have 
met with in this kind of poetry, which may give us 
fome further notion of the excellence of the Georgics. 
To begin with Hefiod ; if we may guefs at his cha- 
rafter from his writings, he had much more of the' 
h«(bandman than the Poet in his temper: he was 
wonderfully grave, difcreet, and frugal, he lived al- 

\o^cthfr 
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together - in the country, and was probably for his 
great prudence the oracle of the whole neighbour- 
hood. Thefe principles of good hulbandry ran through 
his works, and diredled him to the choice of tillage 
and merchandize^ for the fubjeft of that which is the 
moft celebrated of them. He is every- where bent on 
'infti-u^lion, avoids all manner of digi'eilions, and does 
not ftir out of the field once rn the whole Georgic, 
His method in defcribing mouth after month, with it% 
proper feafons and employments, is too grave and 
iimple ; it takes off from the furprize and variety of 
the Poem, and makes the whole look but like a mo- 
dern almanack in verle. The reader is carried through 
a courfe of weather; and may before-hand guefs whe- 
. ther he is to meet with fnow or rain, clouds or fun- 
ihine, in the next defcription. His defcriptionn indeed' 
have abundance of nature in them, but then it is 
nature in her fimplicity and undrefs. Thus when 
he fpeaks of January, " The wild beafts, fays he, 
*< run ftiivering through the woods with their heads' 
*♦- (looping to the ground, and their tails clapt be- 
*< tween their legsj the goats and oxen are almoft 
** flead with cold j but it is not fo bad with the fheep, 
*• becaufe they have a thick coat of wool about them.' 
" The old men too are bitterly pinched with the 
** weather J but the young girls feel nothing of it,* 
** who fit at home with their mcfthers by a warm fire- 
** fide." Thus does the old gentleman give himfelf 
up to a loofe kind of tattle, rather than endeavour' 
after a jud poetical defcription. Nor has he fiiewn 

more 
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work i buty if we would fee the defign enlarge 
j^gures, refoimed, the colouring laid on^ and the 
f iece finished, we mufl expe£l it from a greater m 
hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and 
ing into two Books, which Hefiod has difpatct 
h^lf a one | but has fo railed the natural rudenel 
ijijCDplicity of bis fubjed, with fuch a fignificaa 
fpcprefljon, fuch a pomp of vcrfe, fuch varic 
traniitions, and fuch a folemn air in his refle 
that, tf we look on both Poets together, we fee i 
tb.e plainnefs of a downright countryman ; and 
other, fomcthing of ruftic majefty, like that 
Koman di£lator at the plough-tail. Pie deliver 
meaneft of his precepts with a kind of grandeu 
breaks the clods and toffcs the dune about with : 
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• The Second Book has more wit in it, and a greater 
Wdnefs in its metaphors, than any of the reft. The 
P-oct, with great beauty, applies oblivion, ignorance, 
wooder, defire, and the like, to his trees. The laft 
Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, but not Co dar- . 
ipg' as this ; for human thoughts and pafiions may be 
Viore natuially afcribed to a bee, than to an inani- 
mate plant. He who reads over the pleafures of a 
country life, as they are defcribed by Virgil in the. 
latter end of this Book, can fcarce be of Virgirs. 
mind in preferring even the life of a philofopher to it, 
^ Wc may, I think, read the Poet's clime in his de- 
fcription, for he ieems to have been in a fweat at the 
writijQg of it : 

** — O quis me gelidis fub raontibus Haemi 
■ ** Siftat, et ibgenti ramorum protegat umbra !" 
and is every where mentioning, among his chief plea- 
fures, the coolnefs of his fhades and rivers, vales and 
grottoes, which a more Northern Poet would have 
emitted for the defcription of a funny hill, and fire-fide* 
. The Third Georgic feems to be the mofl laboured 
of them all 5 there is a wonderful vigour and fpirit iir 
the defcription of the horfe and chariot-race. The 
force of love is reprefented in noble inflances, and 
very fublime expreffions. The Scythian winter-piece 
appears fo very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man 
can fcarce look on it without fliivering. The mur- 
rain at the end- has all the expreflivenefs that words 
can give. It was here that the Poet fb^ined bard to 
out-do Luciretius in the defcriptioq of his plague j and 
P >& 
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if the reader would fee what fuccefs he had, he 
£nd it at large in Scaliger. 

But Virgil feems no where fo well pleaftd^ at ^ 
he is got among his hees in the Fourth G«orgic t 
ennobles the a£^ions of fo trivial a crealurty 
metaphors drawn from the nx>ft important coim 
of mankind. His verfes are not in a greattr 
and huny in the battles of Aneas and Turnua, 
in the engagement of two fwarms. And as ii 
ifineis he compares the labours of his Trojai 
thofe of bees and pifmires, here he compares tht 
hours of the bees to thoft of ^e Cyclops. In I 
th« lad Georgic was a good prelude to the iB: 
and very well fhewed what the Poet could do i 
defcription of what was really great, by his dd 
ing the mock-grandeur of an inftA with fo gc 
grace. There is more pleafantnefs in the little 
fiorm of a garden, which he gives us about the m 
of this Book, than in all the fpacious walks 
water- works of Rapin. The fpeech of Proteus i 
tad can never be enough admired, and was ii 
Ytry fit to conclude fo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties 2 
Georgics, I fliould in the next place endeavor 
point out its imperfedUons, if it has any. But th 
I think there are fome few parts in it that are i 
beautiful as the reft, I ihall not prefume to 
them ; as rather fufpe^iing my own judgment, t 
can believe a fault to be in that Poem, which i 
Jong undtr Virgirs corre^Uon, and had hi» laft 
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:|mt to it. The firft Georgic was probably burlefqed 
fin the author's iifetiixie 5 for we ftill find in the fcho- 
liafts a verfe that ridicules part of a line tranflatcd 
from Hefiod^ •* Nudus ara, fere nudus"— And we 
may eafily guefs at the judgment of this extraordinary 
xritic, whoever he was, from his cenfuring this par* 
ticular precept. We may be fure Virgil would not 
have tranllated it from Hefiod, had he not difcovered 
fome beauty in it 5 and indeed the beauty of it is 
what I have before obferved to be frequently met with 
in Virgil, the delivering the precept fo indire£Vly, and 
Singling out the particular circumftance of fowing and 
plowing naked, to fuggeft to us that thefe employ- 
jnents are proper only in the hot feafon of the year. 

I fliall not here compare the ftyle of the Georgics 
•with that of Lucretius, which the reader may fee al- 
ready done in the preface to the fecond volume of 
Mifcellany Poems ♦ 5 but fhall conclude this Poem to be 
the moft complete, elaborate, and fini/hed piece of 
all antiquity. The ^ncis indeed is of a nobler kind» 
'but the Georgic is more perfe6l in its kind. The 
^neis has a greater variety of beauties in it, but thofc 
of the Georgic are more exquifite. In fhort, the 
Georgic has all the perfe£lion th'at can be expe£Wd in 
a poem written by the greateft Poet in the fiower of 
his age, when his invention was ready, his imagina- 
tion warm, his judgment fettled, and all his faculties 
in their full vigour and maturity. 



♦ The Collif^^ion publiflied by Mr. Dryden. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 



To SIR GODFREY KNELLE 
ON HIS PICTURE OF THE KING. 

KNELLER, with filence and furprize 
Wc fee Britannia-'s monarch rife, 
A godlike form, by thee difplayM 
In all the force of light and fhade ; 
And, aw'd by thy dclufive hand. 
As in the prcfcnce chamber ftand. 

The magic of thy art calls forth 
His fecrctfoul and hidden worth, 
His probity and mildnefs ihows, 
His care of friends, and fcom of foes : 
In every ftroke, in every line, 
Does fome exalted virtue fhine. 
And Albion's happincfs we trace 
Through all the features of his face. 

O may I live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation (hall furvey 
Their fovereign, through his wide command. 
Palling in progrefs o'er the land I 
.Each heart (hall bend, and every voice 
In loud applauding fliouts rejoice, 
"WhiKt all his gracious afpc£t praife, 
Aj]d. crowds grow loyal as diey gaze. 
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The image dn the medal plac'd. 
With its bright round of titles grac'd. 
And ftampt on Britifh coins (hall live. 
To richeft ores the value give, 
Or, wrought within the curious mold. 
Shape and adorn the running gold. 
To bear thisform, the genial fun 
Has daily lince his coiirfe begun 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. 

Thou, Knellft", long with noble pride. 
The foremoft of thy art, haft vy'd 
With nature in a generous ftrife. 
And touched the canvas into life. 

Thy pencil' has, by monarchs fought. 
From reign to reign in ermine wrought. 
And, in the robes of ftate array'd. 
The kings of half an age difplayM. 

Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with deje6ted air : 
Triumphant Naflau here we find. 
And with him bright Maria joined ; 
There Anna, great as when fhe fent 
Her armies through the continent. 
Ere yet her Hero was difgrac'd : 
O may fam'd Brunfwick be the laft, 
(Though heaven fhould with my wi(h agree. 
And long preferve thy art in thee) 
The laft, the happieft Britifh king. 
Whom thou flialt paint, or I ihall iuig ! 
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Wife Phidias thus, his /kill to pixyve^ 
Through many a god advanced to Jovc^ 
And taught the poliiht rocks to (hint 
With airs and lineaments divine j 
Till Greece, aniazM, and half- afraid^ 
Th' affemhled deities furvey'd. 

Great Pan, who wont to chace the fair;. 
And lov'd the fpreading pak^ was there i 
Old Saturn too with upcaft eyes 
Beheld his abdicated flues ; 
And mighty Mars, for war renown'd^ 
In adamantine armour frownM ; 
By him the childlefs goddefs rofe^ 
Minerva, ftudious to pompofe . 
Her twifted threads $ the web flie ftrung^ 
And o*er a loom of marble hung : 
Thetis the troubled ocean''s queen, 
MatchM with a mortal, next was feen» 
Keclining on a funeral urn. 
Her fliort-liv^d darling fon to mourn. 
The laft was he, whefe thunder flew 
The Titan-race, a rebel, crew. 
That from a hundred bills allyM 
In impious leagues their king defy*d. 

This wonder of the fculptor's hand 
Produced, his art was at a liand ; 
For who would hope new fame to raife^ 
Or rifle his well-eftablifliM pcaife, 
That, his high genius to approve. 
Had drawn a George,^ or carv'd a Jove ? 

A ^1 
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PROLOGUE 
TO SMITH'S PHJEDRA AND fflPPOLITUS. 

SPOKEN BY Mr. WILKS. 

LONG has a race of heroes fillM the ftage^ 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage i 
In fongs and airs exprefs theur martial £re9 
Combat in trills, and in a fuge expire : 
While, luird by found, and undiflurb'd by wit. 
Calm and ferene you indolently fit, 
And, from the dull fatigue of thinking free» 
Hear the facetious £ddles repartee : 
Our home-fpun authors muft forfake the fields 
And Shakefpeare to the foft Scarletti yield. 

To your new tafte the poet of this day 
Was by a friend advis'd to form his play j 
Had Valentin i, mufically coy, 

ShunnM Phsedra's arms, and fcom'd the profFer'd joyc 
It had not movM your wonder to have Ceen 
An eunuch fly from an enamoured queen : 
How would it pleafe, ihould ihe in Englifh fpeak> 
And could Hippolitus reply in Greek I 
But he, a ftrangcr to your modiih way> 
By your old rules mud (land, or fall to-day. 
And hopes you will your foreign tafte command^ 
To bear, for once^ with what you underftand. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO STEELE'S TENDER HUSBAND. 

IN the firft rife and infancy of farce. 
When fools were many, and when plays wercfcaito 
The raw unpraftis'd authors cculd, with eafe, 
A young and unexpericncM audience plcafc : 
No finglc charafter had e'er been fhown, 
But the whole herd of fops was ail their own 5 
Rich in originals, they fet to view, 
Jn every piece, a coxcomb that was new. 

But now our Britifti theatre can boaft 
Drolls of all kinds, a vaft unthinking hod! 
Fruitful of folly and of vice, it (hows 
Cuckolds, and cits, and bawds, and pimps, and beaux j 
Rough country knights are found of every (hire j 
-Of every falhion gentle fop? appear j 
And punks of different characters we meet. 
As frequent on the ftage as in the pit. 
Our- modern wits arc forc'd to pick and cull. 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool : 
Long ere they find the neccflary fpark, 
They fearch the town, and beat about the Park, 
To a)l his moft frequented haunts refort. 
Oft dog him to the ring, and oft to court j 
As love of pleafure or of place invites ; 
Aad ibi&etimef catch bini taking fnuff at Whitens. 
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Howe'er, to do you right, the prefent age 
Breeds very hopeful monfters for the ftagej- 
That fcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod^ 
And won't be blockheads in the common road. 
po but furvey this crouded houfe to-night : 
—Here *s ftill encouragement for thofe that write. 

Our author, to divert his friends to-day. 
Stocks with variety of fools his play j 
And that there may be fomething gay and new. 
Two ladies-errant has exposed to view j 
The firft a darafel, traveled in romance ; 
The t'otjjier more refin'd, (he comes from ^^rance : 
Refcue, like courteous knights, the nymph from dangen^ 
And kindly treat, like well-bred men, the ibranger. 
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EPILOGUE 
TO LAKSDOWNE'S BRITISH ENCHANTERS 

WHEN Orpkens tun'd bis lyre with pkifing woi 
Rivers forgot to niD, and winds to bJoWy 
While liftcning fbrefts coverM, u he play*d. 
The foft mufician in a naoving (hade* 
That this night's drains the fame fttccefs may find» 
The force of muftc is to mufic joinM t 
Where founding ftrings and artful voices fail. 
The charming rod and mutter'd fpells prevail* ^ 
Xet fage Urganda wave the circling wand 
On barren mountains, or a wafte of fand ; 
The defert fmilesj the woods begin to grow. 
The birds to warble, and the fprings to flow. 

The fame dull fights in the fame landfkip mixt. 
Scenes of ftill life, and points for ever fixM, 
A tedious pleafure on the mind beftow. 
And pall the fenie with one continued (how : 
But, as cur two magicians try their (kill. 
The viiion varies, though the place (lands (lill ; 
While the fame fpot its gaudy form renews. 
Shifting the profpeft to a thoufand views. 
Thus (without unity of place tranfgrcft) 
Th' enchanter turns the critic to a jeft. 

But howfoe'er, to pleafc your wandering eyes. 
Bright objefts difappear and brighter rife : 
There's none can make amends for loft delight. 
While from tliat circle we divert your (ight, 

A 
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AN ODE FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 

SET TO MUSICK BY MR. DANIEL PURCELL. 

FIRFOHMED AT OXFORD 1699. 

I. 

PR E P A R E the hallow'd ftrain, my Mufe, 
Thy fofteft (bxmds and fweeteft numbers chufe {. 
The bright CecUia*8 praife rehear{e> 
In warbling words, and gliding vcrfe. 
That fmoothly run into a fong, 
And gently die away, and melt upon die tongue^ 

XL 
Firft let the fprightly violin 
The joyful melody begin. 

And none of all her firings be mute> 
While the fliarp found and (hriller lay 
In fweet harmonious notes decay, 

Soften and mellowM by the flute. 
f ** The flute that fweetly can complain,, 
•* Diflblve the frozen nymph's difdain; 
•* Panting fympathy impart, 
** Till fhe partake her lover's fin^.^*" 
CHORUS. 

m. 

Next, let the folemn organ join 
Religious airs, and drains divine. 
Such as may lift us to the (kies. 
And fet all heaven before our eyes s 

« Sues 
* The four laft lines of the fecond and third ftaxua't 
'4refe added by Mr, Tate* 
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** Such as may lift us to the ikies -j 
" So far at leaft till they 
«« Defcend with kind furprize, 
«* And meet our pious harmony half-way,'^ 

IV. 

Let then the trumpet's piercing found 
Om ravifhM cars with pleafure wound : 

The foul o'er-powering with delight^ 
As, with a qui<;k uncommon ray, 
A ftreak of lightning clears the day> 

Aud flafhes on the fight. 
Let echo too perform her part. 
Prolonging every note with art. 

And in a low expiring drain 

Play all the concert 6 er again. 

V. 

Such were the tuneful notes that hung 

On bright Cecilia's charming' tongue : 

Notes that facred heats infpir'd, 

And with religious ardour fir'd : 

The love-fick youth, that long fupprefs'd 

His fmotherM paifion in his breaft. 

No fooner heard the warbling dame. 

But, by the fecret influence tum'd. 
He felt a new diviner flame. 

And with devotion bum'd. 
With ravifli'd foul, and looks amazed. 
Upon her beauteous face he gazM j 



Nor 



Nor made his amorous complaint : 
In vain her eyes his heart had charmed. 
Her heavenly voice her eyes difarmM, 

And changed the lover to a faint. 

GRAND CHORUS. 

VI. 

AND now the choir compleat r^oices, 
With trembJing (b-ings and melting voices, 

The tuneful ferment rifes high. 

And works with mingled melody : 
•<Juick diviiions run their rounds, 
A thoufand trills and quivering founds 

In airy circles o'er us fly, 
Till, wafted by a gentle breeze, 
.They faint and languiftx by degree?. 

And at a diftance die. 



K^ 
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AN ODE. 

I. 

TU £ fpacioiu finnament on high, 
* With all the blue ethereal %, 
And fpangled heavens^ a ihining frame. 
Their great original proclaim* 
Th' unwcary'd fun^ from day to day> 
Does his Creator** power difpby \ 
And publiihes, to every land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

II. 
Soon as the evening ihadcs prevaif, 
The moon takes np the wonderous talc^ 
And nightly, to the Mening earth. 
Repeats the ftory of her birth's 
Whilft all the ftars that round her burn. 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
oConfirro the tidings as they roll. 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole, 

III. 
What though, in folemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreftrial ball ; 
What though, no real voice, nor found, 
Amidil their radiant orbs be found : 
Jn Reafon''8 ear they all rejoice, 
And utter fortli a glorious voice ; 
;For ever finging as they ihine. 
The hand that m^t \i% '\% dvMvoft. 
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AN HYMN* 

I. 

WHEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rifing foul furveys 5 
Tranfported with the view, I 'm loft 
•In wonder, love, and praife. 

II. 

O how (hall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviihM heart ! 

But thou canft read it there. 

in. 

Thy Providence my life fuftain'd, 

And all my wants redreft ; 
When in the filent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breaft, 

IV. 

To all my weak complaints and cnts^ 

Thy mercy lent an car. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themfelves in prayer. 
V. 

Unnumber'd comforts to my foul 

Thy tender care bcftow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceived* 

From whence thefe comforts flow'd. 
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VI. 

When in the (lippety paths of yotitk.*. 

With heedlefs fteps I ran. 
Thine arm unjTeen convey'd me fafe. 

And led me up to man* 

VII. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deatbp 

It gently clearM lioy way 5 
And through the pleaiing fnares of vice^ 

More to be fearMthan they. 

VIII. 

When worn with ficknefs, oft haft flioa* 
With health renew'd my face ; 

And when in fins and forrows fuok^ 
Revived my ibul with grace. 

IX. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly blifs 

Has made my cup run o>r, 
And iir a kind and faithful friend 

Haft doubled all my ftore. 



Ten thoufand thoufand precious gifts 

My daily» thanks employ; 
Nor is the leaft a chearful heart. 

That taftes thofe gifts withjoy. 



XI. Througk 
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XI. 
Through eveiy period of my life. 

Thy goodnefs I '11 purfue 5 
■And after death, in diftant worlds. 

The gterious theme renew, 

XII. 

When Nature fail$, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
•My «ver-grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy ihall adore. 
XIII. 
Through all eternity to thee, 

A joyful fong I '11 raife j 
^or, oh ! eternity 's too fhoit. 

To utter all thy praife. 



A N O D E. 



HOWarethyfenrant«bleft, O Lor*! 
How fure is their defence ! 
Eternal wifdom is their guide. 
Their hejp Omnipotence* 

II. 
foreign realms, and lands remote. 
Supported by thy care. 
Through burning climes I pafsM unhurt. 
And breathM in tainted air* 

Q^ III. Thy 
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III. 

Thy mercy fwecten'd every foil, 
Mada^very region pleafe ; 

The hoary Alpine-bills it warm*d. 
And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas. 

IV. 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think. 
How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou faw'ft the wide-extended deep. 
In all its horrors rife. 



. Confufion dwelt'in every face. 

And fear in every heart j 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs, 

0'«rcame the pilot^s art. 

VI. 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free j 
Whilft, in the confidence of prayer. 

My foul took hold on thee. 

VII. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I kne^^r thou wert not flow to hcax. 

Nor impotent to fave. 

VIIT. Til 
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yur. 

Tic ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The fea> that roarM at thy command. 

At thy command was ftill. 
IX. 
In midft of dangersj fears, and deaths 

Thy goodnefs I '11 adore'5 
And praife Th^ for thy mercies paft. 

And humbly hope for more, 
X> 
My life, if thou preferv'ft my life. 

Thy facrifice fhall be ; 
And deafh, if death muft be my doom. 

Shall join my foul to Thee. 



AN HYMN. 

I. 

WHEN rifing from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with gAiik and fear, 
I fee my Maker face to face j 
O how fhall I appear ! 
II, 
If yet, while pardon may be found. 

And mercy may be fought, 
My heart with inward horror fhrinks. 
And trembles at the thought : 

0^2 tU, N^V^ 
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m. 

When thon» O Lord, ihalt ftand difclotUl 

In majefty fcvere. 
And fit in judgment on my foul | 

O how ihall I appear 1 

JV. 

But thou haft told the troubled foiil^ 

Who does her fins lament. 
The timely tribute of her tears 

Shall endlefs woe prevent. 

V. 

Then fee the ibrrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And add my Saviour's dying groans. 

To give thofe forrows weight* 

VI. 

For never ihall my foul defpair 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows Thy Only Son has dy*d 

To make that pardon fure. 



PAR 
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PAjRAPHRASE ON PSALM XXJIL 

1. 

THE Lord my pafture ihall prepare^^ 
And feed me with a fhepherd*s care)^^ 
His prefence diall my wants Aipply, 
And guaF4 me with a watchful eye : 
My noon-day walks he (hall attend. 
And all my mid-night hows defend. 

II. 
When in the fultry glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirfty mountain pant ^ 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandering fteps he leads : 
Where peaceful rivers, foft and flow,: 
Amid the verdant landfcape flow. 

III. 
Though in the paths of death I tready 
With gloomy horrors overfpread. 
My ftedfaft heart fliall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me flail j 
Thy friendly crook fliall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful flxackt 

IV. 
Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ftray,; 
Thy bounty fliall my wants beguile. 
The barren wildemefs fliall fmile. 
With fudden greens and herbage crown'd. 
And flream» fliall murmur all arouivd* 
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THE PLAY-HOUSE'. 

WHERE gentle Thames through fbtdy cltfimelt 
glides, 
And England's proud metropolis divides 5 
A lofty fabrick does the fight invade. 
And ftretches o'er the waves a pompous fhade ;. 
Whence fudden (houts the neighbourhood furprize^ 
And thundering claps and dreadful hiilings rife. 

Here thrifty R — hires monarchs by the day. 
And keeps his mercenary kings in pay; 
With deep-moiith'd aftors fills the vacant fcenes. 
And rakes the ftews for goddefles and* queens : 
Here the lewd punk, with crowns and fcepters gxac'td 
'IVaches her eyes a more majeftic caft 5 
And hungry monarchs, with a numerous train 
Cf fuppliant flaves, like Sancho, ftarve and reign. 

But entcK in, my Mufe ; the Stage furvcy. 
And all its pomp and pageantry difplay ; 
Trap- doors and pit- fells, from th' unfaithful groundj 
And magic walls encompafs it around : 
On either fide maim'd Temples fill our eyes. 
And intei-mixt with Brothel-houfes rife 5 
Disjointed Palaces in order ftand, O 

And Groves obedient to the mover's hand ^ 

O'erfhade the Stage, and flourifh at command. J 

A (lamp makes broken towns and trees entire i 
So when Amphion ftruck the vocal lyre, 

HD 

* See Sedley's MifceUaa\w> ^>jo. ^. «•»., 
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He (aw the fpacious circuit all around. 

With crowding woods and rifing cities crown'd. 

But next the tiring-room furvey, and fee 
Falfe titles, and promifcyous quality, 
ConfusMIy fwarm, from heroes and from queens. 
To thofe fhat fwing in clo~uds and fill machines; 
Their various chara6lers they chufe with art. 
The frowning bully fits the tyrant's part : 
Swoln cheeks and fwaggering belly make an hoft. 
Pale meagre looks and Tiollow voice a ghoft; 
From careful brows and heavy down-caft eyes,. 
Dull cits and thick-fcullM aldermen arife : 
The comic tone, infpir'd by Congreve, draw* 
At every word, loud laughter and applaufe : 
The whining dame continues as before. 
Her charafter unchanged, and a6l:s a whore. 

Above the reft, the prince with haughty (talks 
Magnificent in purple buikins walks : 
The royal robes his awful (hbulders grace, 
Profufe of **pangles and of copper-lace : 
Officious rafcals to his mighty thigh, 
Guiltlefs of blood, th' unpointed weapon tye: 
Then the gay glittering diadem put on, 
Ponderous with brafs, and ftarr'd with Briftol (tone. 
His royal confort next confults her glafs. 
And out of twenty boxes culls a face ; 
The whitening firft her ghaftly looks befraears. 
All pale and wan th* unfinifh'd form appears ; 
Till on her cheeks the blufhing purple glows. 
And a fialfe virgin •modefty beftows. 



! 
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Her ruddy lips the deep vermilion dyes j 

Length to her brows the pencil's art fuppliesy 

And with black bending arches (hades her eyet, 

Well pleasM at length the picture fhe beholds. 

And rpots it. o*er with artificial molds $ 

Her countenance compleat^ the beaux /he warms 

With loolcs not hers ; and, fpight of nature, chants*. 

Thus artfully their perfons they diiguife. 
Till the laft flouriih bids the curtain rife. 
The prince then enters on the Stage in ftate | 
Behind, a guard of candle-fnuffers wait : 
There, fwoln with empire, terrible and fierce. 
He ihakes the dome, and tears his lungs with veries 
His fubjefts tremble 5 the fubmiffive pit. 
Wrapt up in filence and attention, fit j, 
Till, freed at length, he lays afide the weight. 
Of public bufmefs and affairs of ftate : 
Forgets his^pomp, dead to ambitious fires. 
And to fome peaceful brandy-fiiop retires { 
Where in full gills his anxious thoughts he drowns,. 
And qu^s away the care that waits on crowns* 

The princefs next her painted charms, difplays. 
Where every look the pencil's art betrays 5 
The callow 'fquire at diftance feeds his eyes, . 
And filently for paint and wafhes dies : 
But if the youth behind the fcenes retreat, y 

He fees the blended colours melt with heat, > 

And all the trickling beauty run in fweat. 3 

The borrow'd vifage he admires no more, 
And naufcates every cU^trm h^ lov'd before s 
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So the fam'd fpear, for double force renown'd, 
Apply'd the remedy that gave the wound. 

In tedious Kib *twere endlds. to engage^ 
And draw at length the rabble of the Stage, 
Where one for twenty years has given alarms. 
And caH'd contending monarchs to their. arm» j 
Anothec fills a more important poft. 
And rifcs every other night a ghoft ; 
Through the cleft Stage, his mealy fecc He reait , 
Then ftalks along, groans thrice, and difkppears | 
Others, with fwords and thields, the foldier's ptide, y, 
More than a thoufand times have chang'd their fide, >• 
And in a thoufand fatal battles dyM. 3 

Thus feveral perfons feveral parts perform j 
Soft lovers whine, and bluftering heroes ftorm. 
The ftem exafperated tyrants rage. 
Till the kind bowl of poifon clears the Stage* 
Then honours vanilh, and diftin^ons ceafe.; 
Then, with relu6lance, haughty queens undrefs* 
Heroes no more their fading laurels boaft. 
And mighty kings in private men are loft. 
He, whom fuch titles fwell'd, fuch power made proud,^ 
To whom whole realms and vanquiih*d nations bow'd. 
Throws off the gaudy plume, the purple train, 
And in hit own vile tatters ftinks again. 



Ci>^ 



V V u er tneir paie cneeKs, an aruui rea. 
Beheld this beauteous ftranger there 
In native charms, divinely fairj 
Confufion in their looks they fhowM ; 
And with unborrowed blufhes gjow'd. 



A 
TRAGEDY. 



•* Ecce fpeftaculum dignum, ad q^od refpiciat, in- 
** tentus operi fuo, Deus ! Ecce par Deo dignum, 
« vir fortis cum mala fortuna compofitus ! Non 
« video, inquara, quid habcat in tcrris Jupiter pul- 
** chrius, fi convertere animum ^velit, quam ut. 
** fpe£let Catonem, jam partibus non femel fra6lis> 
^ nihilominus inter ruinas publicas ere£him/* 

SfiN.de Divin« ProT«. 
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TO THE 

AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY OF CATO. 

WHILE you tke iitrie divided Bfkons awe. 
And Cato with an equal virtue draw j 
While envy is itfelf in wonder loft. 
And faftions ftrive who Ihall applaud you moft ; 
Forgive the fond ambition of a friend. 
Who hopes himfelf, not you, to recomnaend : 
And joins th* applaufe which all the leam*d beftow 
On one, to. whom aperfeft work they owe. 
To my * light fcenes I once infcrib'd your name^ 
And impotently fti-ove to borrow fame 5 
Soon will that die, -which adds thy name to mine$ 
fct me, then, live, join'd to a work of thine. 

RICHARD STEELE* 



'^TpilS nobly done thus to enrich the ftage, 

JL And raife the thoughts of a degenerate age $ 
To (hew how endlefs joys from freedom fpring. 
How life in bondage is a worthlefs thing. 
The inborn greatnefs of your foul we view^ 
You tread the paths frequented by the £sw; 

With 
* Tender Huiband, dedicated to Mr. Addifon. 
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With fo much ftrength you write, and fo much eafe. 

Virtue and fenfe ! how durft you hojie to pleafe? 

Yet crowds the fentiments of every line 

Impartial clapt, and own'd the work divine. 

Ev'n the four critics, who malicious canic^ 

tager to cenfure, and refolv'd^tol)laine,' 

Finding the hero regularly rife. 

Great while he lives, but greater when he die»> • 

Sullen approved, too obftinate to melt. 

And ficken'd with the pleafures which they felt. 

Not fo the fair their paffions fecret kept. 

Silent they heard, but, as they heard, they w'ept^ 

When glorioufly the blooming Marcus dy'd. 

And Cato told the. gods, Vmfati^fd* 

See ! how your lays the Britilh youth inflame 1 
They long to fhoot and ripen into fame 5 
Applauding theatres difturb fheir reft. 
And unborn Cato's heave in every breaft \ 
Their nightly dreams, their daily thoughts repeat, 
•And pulfes high with ^fancy'd glories beat. 
So, griev'd to view the Marathonian fpoils, 
The young Themiftocles vow'd equal toih 5 
Did then his fchemes of future honours draw 
From the long triumphs which with tears he faw. 
< iSow fliall I your unrivard worth proclaim. 
Loft in the fpreading' circle? of your fame ! 
We faw you the great William*s praife rehearfe. 
And paint Britannia's joys in Roman verfe. 
We heard at diftance foft enchanting ftrains, 
From blooming mountains, and Italian plaint, 

• Virgil 
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"Virgil began in Ehgliih dfefs to fhine. 

His voice, his looks, his grandeur, ftill divine : 

From him too foon unfriendly yoxr withdrew. 

But brought the tuneful Ovid to our view. 

Then the "delightful tbemeof every tongue, 

Th' immortal Marlborough, was your darling fong^ - 

From cfime to'clime the mighty viftor flew. 

From clime to clime as fwiftly you purfue* 

Still with the hero's glow'd the poet*s flame, 

StiH^with his conquefts you enlarged your fame. 

With boundlefs raptures here the -Mufe could fwcU, 

And on your Rofamond for ever dw'ell : 

There opening fweets and every fragrant flower 

Luxuriant fmile, a never-fading bo*wer ! 

Next, human follies kindly to. expofe. 

You change from numbers, but not fink in profe : 

Whether in vifionary fcenes you play, 

Refine our taftes, or laugh our crimes away. 

Now, by the bulkin'd Mufe you (hine confeft. 

The patriot kindles in the poet's breaft. 

Such energy of fenfe might pleafure raife, 

Though unembellifti'd with the charms of phrafe : 

Such charms of phrafe would with fuccefs be crown'd, 

Though nonfenfe flow'd in the melodious found. 

The chafteft virgin needs no blu flies fear. 

The learn'd themfelves notuninftrufted' hear. 

The libertine, in pleafures us'd to roll. 

And idly fport with an immortal foul. 

Here comes, and, by the virtuous heathen tauglit. 

Turns pale, and trembles at the dreadful thought. 

a Whe\\ft'«^ 
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Whenever you traverfe vaft Numidia^s plain% 
What fluggBh Briton in his ifle remains I 
When Juba feeks the -tiger with delight^ 
We beat the thicket and provoke the fight^ 
3y the deicription vrannM, we fondly fweatt 
And in the chilling eaft -wind pant with Beat* 
What eyes behold not> how the ftream refines^ 
Til] by degrees the floating mirror ihines ? 
While hurricanes in circling eddies play. 
Tear .up t)^e faxulsy and fweep whole plains awayi 
We ihrink with horror, and confefs our fear» 
And all the fudden founding ruin hear. 
When royal robes> diftain'^1 with blood, decei?Cy 
And make poor Marcia beautifully grieve j 
Wlien ihe her fecret thoughts no more conceak^ 
J'orgets the woman, and her flame reveals ; 
Well may the prince exult with noble pride, 
■Not for his Libyan crown, but. Roman bride* 

But I in vain on fmgle features dwell. 
While all the parts of the fair piece excel. 
-So rich the flore, fo dubious is the feafl. 
We know not which to pafs, or which to tafie* 
The ihining incidents fo juftly fall. 
We may the whole new fcenes jo£ tranfport call. 
Thus jewellers confound our wandering eyes. 
And with variety of gems furprize. 
Here fapphires, here the Sardian flone is feen. 
The topaz yellow, and the jafper green. 
The coftly brilliant there, confus'dly bright, 
F^om numerous furfaces daits trembling light : 
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The dJfFereat colours mingle in a blaze, 
Silent we (land, unable where to praife. 
In pleaiure fweetly loft ten thoufand ways. 

Trinity College, CamBridge. L, EUSDEN. 



SIR, 

WHEN your generous labdur firi^ I viewM^ 
And Cato's hands in his own blood imbnied^ 
That fcene of death fo terrible appears. 
My foul could only thank you with her tears. 
Yet with fuch wondrous art your fkilful hand 
Does all the pafTions of the foul command. 
That ev'n my grief to praife and wonder tum'd. 
And envy'd the great death which firft I moumM. 

What pen, but yours, could draw the doubtful ftrife 
Of honour ftruggling with the love of life ? 
Defcribe the patriot, obftinatcly good. 
As hovering o*er eternity he ftood : 
The wide, th' unbounded ocean lay before 
His piercing fight, and heaven the diftant fhorc» 
Secure of endlefs blifs, with fearful eyes, -^ 

He grafps the dagger, and its point defies, s. 

And ruflies out of life to fnatch the glorious prize, 3 

How would old Rome rejoice, to hear you tell 
How juft her patriot liv'd, how great he fell ! 
Recount his wondrous probity and truth. 
And form new Juba*€ in the Britiih youth. 

R TV.^'v^ 
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?Their generous fouls, when he refigns his breath, 
Are pleas'd with ruin, aiid in love with death : 
And when her conquering fword Britannia draws^ 
Refolves to perifli, or defend her caufe* 
Now firft on Albion's theatre we fee 
A perfect image of what man fhould bej 
The glorious charafter is now exprcft. 
Of virtue dwelling in a human bread : 
Drawn at full length by your immortal lines^ 
In Cato*8 foul> as in her heaven ihe fliines. 
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LEFT WITH THE PRINTER BY AN 
U^^KNOWN HAND. 

NOW we may fpeak, fine* Cato fpeaks no more : 
'Tis praife at length, 'twas rapture all before j 
When crowded theatres with Io"*s rung 
Sent to the (kies, from whence thy genius fprungj 
Ev'n civil rage a while in thine was loft, 
And factions ftrovebut to applaud thee moftj 
Nor could enjoyment pall our longing tafte. 
But every night was dearer than the laft. 

As when old Rome, in a malignant hour 
Depriv'd of fome returning conqueror, 
Her debt of triumph to the dead difchargM, 
For fame, for treafure, and her bounds enlarged ; 
And while his godlike figure movM along, 
Alternate paflions fir'd th' adoring throng 5 
Tears flowM from every eye, and fhouts from erery 

tongue ; 

So in the pompous lines has Cato far'd, 
Grac'd with an ample, though a late reward : 
A greater victor we in him revere j 
A nobler triumph crowns his image here. 

With wonder, as with pleafure, we furvey 
A theme fo fcanty wrought into a play 5 
So vaft a pile on fuch foundations plac'd ; 
Like Ammon's temple rear'd on Libya's waftc : 
Behold its glowing paint I its eafy weight ! 
Its nice proportions ! and ftupcadgus kel^Ktl 

R X Vi.vii 
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How chafte the conduft I How divine the rage I 
A Roman worthy, on a Grecian ftage I 

But where fliall Cato's praifc begin or end 5 
Inclined to melt, and yet untaught to bend. 
The firmcft patiiot, and the gentleft friend ? 
How great his genius, when the traitor crowd 
Ready to ftrike the blow their fury vow'd ; 
Queli'd by his look, and liftening to his lore, 
Learn'd, like his paflions, to rebel no more ! 
When, lavifh of his boiling blood, to prove 
The cure of flavifh life, and flighted love. 
Brave Marcus new in early death appears. 
While Cato counts his wounds, and not his years ; 
Who, checking private grief, the public mourns. 
Commands the pity he £0 greatly fcorns ; 
But when he ftrikes (to crcrwn his generous part) 
That honeft, (launch, imprafticable heart ; 
No tears, no fobs, purfue his panting breatli j 
The dying Roman fhames the pomp of death. 

O facred freedom ! which the powers beftow 
To fcafon bleilings, and to foften woe ; 
Plant of our growth, and aim of all our cares. 
The toil of ages, and the crown of wars : 
If, taught by thee, the poet's wit has flowed 
In ftrains as precious as his hero's blood ; 
Prefer vc thofc ftrains, an everlaiiing chaira 
To keep that blood and thy remembrance warm : 
Be this thy guardian image ftill fecure. 
In vain (hall force invade, or fraud allure $ 
Our ^reat palladium (hall perform its part, 
J^j'x'd smdenihrin'd in every Bi\x.vfti\x^^n, 
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UPON MR. ADDISON'S CATO. 

LONG^d the Tragic Mufe forgot to weep^ 
By modern Operas quite luilM afleep : 
No matter what the lines, the voice was clear> 
Thus fenfe was facrificM to pleafe the ear. 
At laft, * One Wit ftcod up in our defence. 
And dar'd (O impudence !) to publifli — fenfe.- 
Soon then as next the juft tragedian fpoke. 
The ladies figh*d again, the beaux awoke. 
Thofe heads that us'd moft indolent to move 
To fmg-fong, ballad, and fonata love. 
Began their buried fenfes to explore. 
And found they now had paflions as before r 
The power of nature in their bofoms felt. 
In fpite of prejudice compelled to melt. 

When Cato 's firm, all hope of fuccour paf!^ 
Holding his ftubborn virtue to the laft, 
I view, with joy and confcious tranfport firM, 
The foul of Rome in one great man retired : 
In him, as if fhe by confinement gain'd, *! 

Her powers and energy are higher drain 'd > 

Than when in crowds of fenators fhe reign'd I ^ 

Cato well fcornM the life that Caefar gave. 
When fear and weaknefs only bid him fave : 
But when a virtue like his own revives 
The hero's conftancy — with joy he lives. 

Obferve the Juftnefs of the poet's thoughts 
Whofe fmalleft excellence is want of faults : 

R 3 Wita- 
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Without afFcfted pomp and noife he warms j 
Without the gaudy drefs of beauty charms* 
Love, the old fubjeft of the buflcin'd Mufc, 
Returns, but fuch as Roman virgins ufe. 
A virtuous love, chaftisM by pureft thought. 
Not from the fancy, but from, nature wrought.' 
Britons, with leffenM wonder, now behold 
Your former wits, and all your bards of old i 
Jonfon out-vy'd in his own way confefs ; 
And own that Shakefpeare's felf now pleafes Icfs, 
While Phoebus binds the laurel on his brow. 
Rife up, ye Mufes j and, ye Poets, bow : 
Superior worth with admiration greet. 
And place him neareft to his Phoebus' feat» 
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ON C A T O : 

OCCASIONED BY MR, ADDISON'S TRAGEDY 
OF THAT NAME. 

BY MR. COPPING. 

HIS ancient Rome by party-fa£lions rent. 
Long fince the generous Cato did lament \ 
Himfelf united with his country's caufe. 
Bravely refus'd to live, 'midft dying laws, 
Pleas'd with returning liberty to come. 
With joy the hero rifes from his tomb 5 
And in Britannia finds a fecond Rome. 
Till by repeated rage, and civil fires, 
Th' unhappy patriot again expires ; 
Weeps o'er her fate, and to the gods retires. 
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»% The verfes of Dr. Young, Mr. Tickell, 
and Mr. Hughes, on this tragedy, are among the 
poems of their refpeftive authors. 
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PROLOGUE BY MR. POPE. 
SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

TO wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art. 
To raife the genius, and to mend the hearty 
To make mankind in coiiicious viitve i>oki. 
Live o'er each fcene, and be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic-Mufc firft trod the ftage. 
Commanding tears to ftream throvgh every age ^ 
Tyrants no more Aeic favage nature kept. 
And foes to virtue wonderM how they wept. 
Our author fhuns by vulgar ipnngs to niove 
The hero's glory, or the virgin*s love ; 
In pitying love we but our weakne6 (how. 
And wild ambition well deferves ks woe. 
Here tears fhall flow from a more generous cauie^ 
Such tears as patriots filed for dying laws : 
He bids your breads with ancient ardor rife. 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britifh eyes« 
Virtue confefs'd in human fhape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was ; 
No common objeft to your fight difplays, 
But what with pleafure heaven itfelf furveys 5 
A brave man ftruggling in the ftorms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling ftate : 
While Cato gives his little fenate laws. 
What bofom beats not in his country's caufe ? 
Who fees him adV, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiih to bleed ? 

Ev'i 
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Ev'n when proud Caefar 'midft triumphal cars. 
The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
ShowM Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ftate j. 
As her dead father's reverend image paft, 
The pomp was darkened, and the day o'er-caft. 
The triumph cea»'d — tears gufh'd from every eye|. 
The world's great victor paft unheeded by j 
Her laft good man dejedled Rome adorM, 
And honour'd Caefar's lefs than Cato^s fword.. 
Britons, attend : be worth like this approvMj 
And fliow you have the virtue to be movM. 
With honeft fcom the firft famM Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ihe fubdued f 
Oiir fcene precarioufly fubfifts too long 
On French tranflation, and Italian fong.. 
Dare to have fenfe yourfelves 5 aflert the ftage j; 
Be juftly warm'd with your ovvm native rage. 
Such plays alone fliould pleaie a British ear, 
A» Cato^s felf had not diiHaia'd te hear. 
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Mrs. Oldfield. 
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Scene, a large Hall in the Governor*s Palace of Utica. 
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C A TO. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 
FORTIUS, MARCUS. 

FORTIUS. 

THE dawn is over-caft, the morning lowers^ 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, th' important day 5 big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome.— Our father's death 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war. 
And clofe the fcene of blood. Already Cxfar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftruftive fword : 
Should he go further, numbers would be wanting. 
To form new battles, and fupport his crimes.^ 
Ye Gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! 

MARCUS. 
Thy fteddy temper. Fortius, 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Caefar, 
In the calm lights of mild philofophy $ 
I *m tortur'd, ev'n to madnefs, when I think 
On the proud viftor : every time he 's nam'd 
Pharfalia rifes to my view— I fee 
Th' infulting tyrant prancing o'er the field 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, anddrench'd in flaughtei% 
His horfe's hoofs wet with Patrician blood. 

Ok 
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Oh Fortius, is there not fome chofen curfe. 
Some hidden thunder in the ftores of heaven, 
Ked with uncommon wracliy to blaft tiie mfin 
Who owes his greatnefs to his country's ruin ? 
PO R T I U S. 

Believe me, Marcu8> 'tis an imptous greatnefs^ 
And mjxt with too much horror to be envyM ; 
How does the luftre of our father's a6lions. 
Through the dark doud of ilis that cover him, 
Break out, and bum with more triumphant brightnefst 
His fufferings fhine, and fpread a glory rcmnd him f 
Greatly unfortunate,, he fights the caufe 
Of honour, virtue, libeity, and Rome. 
His fword ne'er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Oppreffion, tyranny, and power ufurp'd. 
Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon them. 
MARCUS. 

Who knows not this ? But what can Cato do 

Againft a world, a bafe degenerate world. 

That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Csefar ? 

Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 

A poor epitome of Roman greatrfefs. 

And, cover'd with Numidian guards, dircfts 

A feeble army, and an empty fenate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 

By heavens, fuch virtues, joined with fuch fuccefs, 

Diftraft my very foul : our father's fortune 

Would almoft tempt us to renounce his precepts. 

FORTIUS. 

Mcmemher what our father oft has told us ; 

TV* 
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rhe ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Muzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors j 
3ur underftanding traces them in vain, 
loft and bewildered in the fiiiitlefs fearch 5 
Jor fees with how much art the windings run, 
Jor where the regular confufion ends. 
MARCUS. 

Thefe are fuggeftions of a mind at eafe : 
)h Fortius, didft thou tafte but half the griefs 
That wring my foul, thou couWit not talk thus coldly.« 
'ailion unpity'd and fuccefslefs love 
*lant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
Ay other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind !— 
FORTIUS. 

Thou fee'ft not that thy brother is thy rival : 
Jut I muft hide it, for I know thy temper. 14/*^-* 

Now, Marcus, now, thy virtue 's on the proofs 
hit forth thy utmoft ftrength, work eveiy nerve, 
\nd call up all thy father in thy foul : 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
)n this weak fide, where moft o-ur nature fails, 
iVould be a conqueft worthy Cato's fon. 
MARCUS. 

Fortius, the counfel which I cannot take, 
nftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. 
Jid me for honour plunge into a war 
)f thickeft foes, and rufli on certain death. 
Then (halt thou fee that Marcus is not flow 
To follow glory, and confefs his father. 
^ c is not to be rcafon'd down^ or loil 
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In high ambition, and a thirft of greatne'fs ; 
*TIs fecond life, it grows into the foul, 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulfe. 
I feel it here : my refolution melts— 
FORTIUS. 

Behold young Juba, the Numidian Prince I 
With how much care he forms himfelf to glory. 
And breaks the fierccnefs of his native temper 
To copy out our Father's bright example. 
He'loves our fifter Marcia, greatly Joves her j 
His eyes, his looks, his a6^ions, all betray it : 
But ftill the fmotherM fondnefs burns within him. 
When moft it fwells and labours for a vent. 
The fenfe of honour and defire of fame 
Drive the big paflion back into his heart. 
What I fliall an African, fhall Juba's heir. 
Reproach great Cato's fon, and fliow the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman foul ? 
MARCUS. 

Portius, no more ! your words leave ftings behind thenL 
When-e'er did Juba, or did Portius, (how 
A virtue that has caft me at a diftance, 
. And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? 
PORTIUS. 

Marcus, I know thy generous temper well j 
Fling but th' appeai*ance of diflionour on it. 
It ftrait takes £re, and mounts into a blaze. 
MARCUS. 

A brotber^s fufferings claim si brother's pity. 

4 '^QXtX^^ 
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FORTIUS. 
Heaven knows I pity thee : behold my eyes 
Ev'n whilft I fpeak. — Do they not fwim in tears ? 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf. 
MARCUS. 
Why then doft treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares and friendly forrow ? 
FORTIUS. 
O Mai'cus, did I know the way to eafe 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, believe me, I could die to do it. 
MARCUS. 
Thou beft of brothers, and thou beft of friends! 
Pardon a weak diftcmper'd foul, that fwells 
With fudden gufts, and fmks as foon in calms. 
The fport of palfions — But Sempronius comes : 
He mu(l not find tliis foftnefs hanging on me. [Exit* 

SCENE II. 

SEMFRONIUS. 
Confpiracies no fooner fhould be form*d 
Than executed. What means Fortius here ? 
I like not that cold youth* I muft diiremble^ 
And {peak a language foreign to my heart. 

SEMFRONIUS, FORTIUS. 

SEMPRONIUS. 
•Good morrow. Fortius I let us once embrace^ 
Oace more embrace 3 whilft yet we both are free. 
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To-mon'ow fliould we thus cxprefs our frienddiipy 
Each might receive a Have into his arms. 
This fun f>erhaps» this morning. Am, *s the laft 
That e'er Ihall rife on Roman liberty. 
FORTIUS. 

My' father has this morning called together 
To this poor hall his little Roman Senate 
(The leavings of Pharfalia), to confult 
If yet he can oppofe the mighty torrent 
That bears dovvTi Rome, and all her gods, before it^ 
Or mud at length give up the world to Caefar* 
SE'MPRONIUS, 

Not all the pomp and majefty of Rome 
•Can raife her Senate more than Cato's prefence. 
His virtues render our affembly awful, 
They ftrike with fomething like religious fear. 
And make ev'n Cxfar tremble at the head 
»Of armies flufli'd with conqueft : O my Fortius, 
*Could I but call that wondrous man my father. 
Would but thy fifter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend's vows : I might be blefs'd indeed ! 
FORTIUS. 

Alas I Sempronius, would'ft thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilft her father's life's in danger? 
Thou might'ft as well court the pale trembling Vcftal, 
"When (he beholds the holy flame expiring. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

The more I fee the wonders of thy race, 
The more I 'm charmed. Thou muft takt liccd, my 
Fortius 1 

2 The 
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The world has all its eyes on Cato*s Ton. 
Thy father's merit fets thee up to view, 
And fhows thee In the faired point of light, ^ 
To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. 

FORTIUS. 
"Well doft thou feem to check my lingering here 
On this important hour— I '11 ftrait away 5 
And while the fathers of the Senate meet 
In clofe debate, to weigh th* events of war, 
X Ul animate the foldiers' drooping courage. 
With lore of freedom, and contempt of life. 
I '11 thunder in their ears their country's caufe» 
And try to rouze up all that 's Roman in them. 
''Tis not in mortals to command fuccefs, 
But we '11 do more, Sempronius 5" we '11 deferve it, 

lExit. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

Curfe on the ftripling ! How he apes his fire! 
Ambitioufly fententious I— But I wonder 
Old Syphax comes not ; his Numidlan genius 
Is well difpos'd to mifchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it ; but he muft be fpurr'd. 
And every moment quicken'd to the courfe. 
Cato has us'd me ill : he has refusM 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 
Befides, his baffled arms and ruin'd caufe 
Are bars to my ambition. Caefar's favour. 
That (bowers down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 
To Rome's firft honours. If I give up Cato> 
I claim in ray reward his captive daughter. 
Bvt' Syphax coms$ /— t 
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SC EtJ E III. 
S?/PHAX, SEMPRONIUS, 

S Y P H A X. 

— Sempronius, all is ready. 
I Ve^ founded my Numidians, man by man. 
And find them ripe for a revolt : they all 
Complain aloud of Cato's difcipline. 
And wait but the command to change their mafter* 
S £ M P R O N J U S. 
Believe me, Syphax, there *s no time to wafte^s 
£v'n wbiHl we fpeak, our conqueror comes on. 
And gathers ground .i^n«i& every moment. 
Alas I thou know'ft not Caefar^s a£Uve foul. 
With what a dreadful courfe he rulhes x>n 
From war to war : in vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his paffage ; 
He bounds o'er all, viftorious in his march j 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him 5 
Through winds, and waves> and ilorms^ hevrorkshi 

way, 
•Impatient for the battle :> one day more 
Will fet the.vi6lor thundering at our gates. 
But tell me, haft tliou yet drawn -o'er young Juba? 
That dill would recommend thee more to Caefar^ 
And challenge better terms— 

S YP H AX. 

—Alas ! he 'a loft> 
.He 's loft, Sempronius ; all his thoughts are full 
Of Cato's virtues— But I 'U try once more 
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(Por €very Inftant I expedl him here) 
If yet I can fubduc thole ftubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour, and I know not what. 
That have corrupted his Numtdian temper. 
And ftructk th"* irtfe£lion into all his foul. 
S'E M P R O N I U S. 
BeTurc to prefs upon hfm every motive. 
Juba*s forrende'', finceii is father's death, 
Would give up Afric into Coefar's hands, 
• And make; him lord of half the burning Zdne. 
S Y P H A X. 
But is it true, Sempronius, that your Senate 
Is caird together ? Gods ! thou muft be cautiouj-i 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will difcern 
X)\ir frauds, unlefs they Ve coverM thick with arU 
S £ M P R O N I U S. 
Let me alone, good Syphax, I *11 conctal 
My thoughts in pailion, (-tis the^fureft way) ; 
I '11 bellow out for Rome and for my country. 
And mouth afCaefar till I /hake the Senat^. 
Your cold hypocrify 's a ftale device, 
A worn-out trick : wouldft" thou be thought ineaxt^ft? 
Clothe thy-feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in faty I 
SYPHAX. 
In troth, thou 'rt able to inftruft grey>Jiatffi» 
And teach the wily African deceit I 

SEMPRONIUS. 
Once more, be fure to try thy (kill on Juba 5 
Mean vvklie I '11 hailen to my Roman foldUrs, 
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Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their difcontents, till they break out 

UnlookM for» and difcharge themfelves on Cato« 

Remember, Syphax, we muft work in hafte : 

O think what anxious moments pafs between 

The birth of plots, and their laft fatal periods. 

Oh ! tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fiird up with horror all, and big with death ! 

Deftruftion hangs on every word we fpeak. 

On every thought, till the concluding ftroke 

Determines all, and clofes our defign. [Exit, 

SYPHAX. 
I *11 try if yet I can reduce to reafon 
This head-ftrong youth, and make him fpum at Cato. 
The time is fhort, Caefar comes rufliing on us— 
But hold ! young Juba fees me, and approaches. 

SCENE IV. 
JUBA, SYPHAX. 

JUBA. 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I have obferv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercaft with gloomy cares, and difcontent 5 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me. 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns^ 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy Prince ? 
SYPHAX. 
'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Nor csurry /miles and fun-ihine in mv face, 
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When discontent fits hcary at my heart. 
I have not yet £o much the Roman in me. 
J U B A. 
Why doft thou caft out fuch ungenerous terms 
Ag^inft the lords and fovcreigns of the world ? 
Doft thou not fee mankind fall down before them. 
And own the force of their fuperior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidft our barren rocks and burning fands. 
That does not tremble 'at the Roman name ? 
SY PH A X. 
Gods ! where 's the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tiawny fons ! 
Do they with tougher finews bend the bow ? 
Or flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 
LaunchM from the vigour of a Roman arm ? 
Who like our a6Uve African inftruftsi 
The fiery fteed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant, 
Loaden with war ? Thefe, thefe are arts, my Prince, 
In which your Zama does not ftoop to Rome* 
J U B A. 
Thefe ail are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfeftions that are placM in bones and nerves. 
A Roman foul is bent on higher views : 
To civilize the nide unpolifh'd world. 
And lay it under the rcftraint of laws 5 
To make man mild and fociable to man ; * 
To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdoro, difcipline, and liberal arts | 

S3 T\^ 
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Th' embellifhments of life : virtues like thefc • 

Make human nature fhine^ reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. 

SYPHAX.. 

Patienjce>kind heavens ! — Excufe an old xBan.*s wratbf 

What are thefe wondrous, civilizing arts. 

This Roman poli/h, and tbis-fmooth behaviour^. 

That render man thiis tra6UbIe and tame ? 

Are they not only to difguife our pafHons^ . 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts^,. 

To check the ftarts and iallies of the foul> 

And break-off all its commerce with the tongue;. 

In ihorty to change us into other creatures 

Than what our nature and the gods deiign'd usf 

JV R A. 

To flrikjs thee dumb : turn up thine eyes to Cato I 

There may'ft thou fee to what a godlike height 

'The Roni^ virtues lift up mortal man. 

While good,, and juft, and anxious for his,frient^3^ 

He 'slUll feverely bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and refl, and food, and eafc. 

He fliives with third and hunger, toil and heat i 

And when his fortune fets before him all 

The pomps and pleafures that his foul can.wifh,.^ 

His rigid virtue will accept of none.. 

SYPHAX. 

Believe me, Prince, there 's not an Afrlcao-. 

That traverfes our vaft Nuraidian deferts 

In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

^Ut better pra^ifcs thefe boafled virtues.. 

• e«iarfe 
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Coarfe are his meals, the foitune of the chafe, 
Amidft the running ftreara he flakes his thirft. 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night 
On the firft friendly bank he throws him down. 
Or reds his head upon a rock till morn : 
Then rifes frefti, purfues his wonted gume^ 
And if the following day he chance ta find 
A new repaft, or an untafted ipring, 
BleflTes his ftars^.and thinks it luxury. 
J U B A. 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won-'t difcern: 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice; 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures and the baits of fenfe ; 
Where fliallwe find the man th^t bears affli6lion. 
Great and majeftic in his grfefs, like Cato ? 
Heavens, with what ftrength, what .ft'eadinefs of mind^ 
He triumphs in the midft of all his fufferings I 
How does he rife again ft a load of woes. 
And thank the gods that throw the weight upon him I 
S Y F H A XT. 

'Tis' pride,- rank' pride, and haughtinefs' of foul's 
I think the Romans call it Stoicifm. 
' Had not your royal father thought fo highly: 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's caufe; 
He had not faU'ri bya flave's hand ingloriourt 
Nor would his flaugiiter'd army now have lain 
On Afric*8 fands, di^figurM with their wounds. 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Nunridia. 

S 4. \ -^ '^ 5w% 
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J U B A. 

Why do'ft thou call my forrows up afrdh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 
8 YP H AX. 

Ohy that youM profit by your father*s ills ! 

J U B A. 
What would*ft thou have me do ? 
S Y P H A X. 

Abandon Cato. 
J U B A. 
Syphax, I fliould be more than twice an orphan 
By fuch a lofs. 

SYPHAX. 
Ay, there 's the tie that binds you J 
You long to call him father. Marcia*s charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I fay. 
J U B A. 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate | 
I 've hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 
Left it ihould take more freedom than I '11 give it. 
SYPHAX. 
Sir, your great father never us'd me tlius. 
Alas, he 's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender forrows, and the pangs of nature. 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleiTings, 
Which you drew from him in your laft farewell ? 
Still mull I cheriih the dear fad remembrance. 

At 
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At once to torture and to pleafe my fouK 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brim- full of tears) then fighing cry'd> 
Pr'ythee be careful of my fon I— his grief 
Sweird up fo high he could not utter more* 
J U B A. 
Alas, thy ftory melts away my foul. 
That beft of fathers \ how fhall I difcharge 
The gratitude and duty, which I owe him! 
^ SYFHAX. 
By laying ufHiis counfels in your heart. 

JUBA. 
His counfels bade me yield to thy dire6lions t 
Then, Syphax, chide me in fevereft terms^ 
Vent all thy paflion, and I '11 ftand its (hock. 
Calm and unruffled as a fummer-iea. 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its furface^ 
SYPHAX. 
Alas, my prince, I M guide you to your fafety*. 

JUBA. 
I do believe thou would' ft j but tell me how ^ 

SYPHAX. 
Fly from the fate that follows Csfar's foes.. 

JUBA.^ 
My father fcorn'd to do't. 

SYPHAX. 

And therefore dy'dl. 

JUBA. 

Better to die ten thoufand thoufand deaths^ 

a Than 
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Than wound my .honour. 

8. Y P H A X. 

Rather fay your lover 
J (JB A. 

Syphax,^l-Tc promised to prcfervcmy temper^ 
Why wilt thou urge mc to confefs a flame, 
I long have ftifled,, and would fain conceal ? 
• S Y P H A X. 

Believe me, prince, 'tis hard to conquer Ibvc^'. 
But eafy to divert and break it« force : ^ 
Abfence might cure it, or a fecond mi^efs' 
Light up another flame,, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court: 
Have faces fluflit with more exalted charms. 
The fun, that roll* his chariot o'er their head?. 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with thefe, ray prince, you'd foon forget. 
The pale unripen'd beauties of the North. 
JvU B A., 

'Tis not a fet of fcaturss, or oomplexion. 
The tin&ure of a ^n, that I admire. 
Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the fenfe« , 
The virtuous Marc i a towers above her fex : 
True, fhe is fair, (oh, how divinely fair !) , 
But (till the. lovely maid improves her charmr 
With inward greatnefs, unaffefVed wifdom. 
And fan6!ity of manners. Gate's foul 
Shines out in every thing fhe a£ls or fpeaks. 
While winning; mildnefs and'altruflive fmiles 
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jD^rell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 
S y PHA X. 
How doestyour tongue grow wanton in her praife t' 
But on my knees I beg you would conflder— 

Enter m a R c i a and^im u c i a. 

yjJ B A. 

Hah ! Syfhax,: is 't not flic ! — She moves this way ;.* 
And with her Lucia, Lucius's fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick — I pr'ythee, Syphax, leavft me. 
S-Y.P H A XI 

Ten thoufand curfes fallen on them both ! 
Now will this woman with a iingle glance 
Undo, what I *ve been labouring all this while. [Exit^. 

JUBA, MARCIAi LUCTA; 

J U B A. 

Hail charming maid, how does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of "war, and make ev'n horror fmild- 
At light of thee my^ heart Ihakes off its forrows j^ 
I. feel a dawn of joy break in upon me. 
And for a while forget th^ approach of Csfar.. 
MARC I. A. 

I fliould bcgriev'd, young prince, to think myprefenc^ 
Unbent your thoughts^ and flacken'd them to arms^ 
While, warm with flaughter, our viftorious foe 
Threnteu«^a!loudjt and calls you to the iield*. 
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J U B A. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns \ 

And gentle wifhes follow me to battle ! I 

The thought will give new vigour to my arm. 
Add ftrength and weight to my defcendlng fword. 
And drive it in a tempeft on the foe. 
MARCIA. 
My prayers and wifhes always ihall attend 
The friends of Rome, the glorious caufe of virtue. 
And men approved of by the gods and Cato. 
J U B A. 
That Juba may deferve thy pi6us cares, 
I '11 gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranfplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ihine like him. 

MARCIA. 
My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his gi'eat foul in words, and wade 
Such precious moments. 

JUBA. 

Thy reproofs are juft. 
Thou virtuous maid ; I '11 haften to my troops, 
And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue 5 
If e'er I lead them to the field, when all 
The war (hall ftand ranged in its juft array. 
And dreadful pomp : then will I think on thee I 
O lovely maid, then will I think on thee I 
And, in the fhock of charging hofts, remember 
What glorious deeds Ihou'd grace the man, who hopes 
For Marcia'* love, [Exit. 

\. \i c I A, 
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LUCIA. 

Marcia, you 're too fevere : 
Duld yoii chide the young good-naturM prince^ 
rive him from you with fo ftem an air, 
ce that loves and dotes on you to death ? 

MARCIA. 
therefore, Lucia, that I chide him from me* 
, his voice, his looks, and honeft foul^ 
ill fo movingly in his behalf, 
lot truft myfelf to hear him talk. 

LUCIA. 

will you fight againft fo fweet a paflton^ 
el your heart to fuch a world of charms ? 
MARCIA. 

Lucia ! would''ft thou have me fink away 
Ing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 
very moment Cato's life 's at ftake ? 
jmes arm'd with terror and revenge, 
ns his thunder at my father^s head : 
not the fad occafion fwallow up 
:r cares, and draw them all into it ? 

LUCIA, 
have not I this conftancy of mind, 
ve fo many griefs to try its force ? 
iture formed me of her fofteft mould, 
d all my foul with tender pafllons, 
k me ev'n below my own weak fex $ 
love, by turns, opprefs my heart. 
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M AR^C^ A. 

Lutla, diibforthen all thy cares on me. 
And let me fhaie thy moft retirM diftrefs^ 
Tell me who raifes up this con6i6l In thee. 
LUCIA. 
I need nM blufh to name them, when I tell thee 
Tl\cy. 're Marcia'g 'brothers, and the fons of Cato, 
M A R C I A. 
They both behold thee with their fifter's cyt> ; 
And often have-rcFcard their paflion to me. 
But tell me, whofe addrefs thou favoured moft? 
I long toJcnow, and yet I dread to hear it« 
LUCIA* 
Which is it Marcia wifties for ? 

M A R C I A. 

For neither—^ 
And yet for both — The youths have equal (bare 
• In Marcia's wifhes, and divide their fifter : 
*But tell me which of them is Lucia^s choice? 
L U CIA. 
Marcia, ihey both are high in my eReem, 
"But in my love— Why wilt thou make me name him ? 
Thou know'ft, it is a blind and foolilh painon« 
: Pleas'd and difgufted with it knows not what* 
MARCIA. 
O Lucia, I 'm perpIexM : O tell me which 
I muft hereafter call my happy brother ? 
LUCIA. 
Suppofe 'twere Fortius, could you blame my choice ? 

i) Fortius f thou haft ftoVti ?i\wj vx^ CquI I 

-5 ^'xnS^ 



"'lVith*iwhat a graceful tendernefs he 'loves ! 
And breathes the fofteft, the fincereft vows 1 

^ Complacency, and truth, and manly fweetnefs, 
X)well ever on his tongue, and fmooth hie thoug1Us« 
Marcus is over-warm, his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneiinefs and palllon in them, 
I hear him with a fecret kind of dread. 
And tremble at his. vehemence of temper* 

M A R c I a; 

Alas, poor youth ! how can'ft thou throw him from tl^eet 
; Lucia, thou know'fi: not half the.love Jie bezn tbee | 
Whenever he^fpeaks of thee, his heart -s in flames. 
He fends out all his foul in every word. 
And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranfported. 
Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefts and dorms in his aflli6ied bofom! 
I dread the confequence— 

LUCIA. 

You feem to plea4 
A gain ft your brother Fortiu s 

MARCIA. 

fHeayen forbid ! 
Had Fortius been^he unfuccef»ful lover. 
The fame compailion would have falPn on him* 
LUCIA. 
Was ever-virgin love diftreft Kke mine' 1 
Fortius himfelf oft falls in tears before me^ 
-As if he moum'd his rival's ill fuccefs, 
^Thenbids me hide the motions of my heai^N 

Vot 
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Nor ihowwbich way it tnrns. So much he fears 
The fad effe^ diat it would have on Marcus. 
M ARCI A. 

He knows too well how eafily he*s firM, 
And would not plunge his brother in defpair. 
But waits for happier times, and kinder moments. 
1. U C I A. 

Alas ! too late I find myfelf involv^'d 
In endlefs griefs and labyrinths of woe, 
3om to afflid my Marcia^s family. 
And fow diflention in the hearts of brothers. 
Tormenting thought 1 it cuts into my foul. 
M A R C I A. 

Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our forrows. 
But to the gods permit th' event of things. 
Our lives, difcolour'd with our prefent woes. 
May ftill grow bright, and fmile with happier hours. 

So the pure limpid ib-eam, when foul with ftains 
•Of rulhing torrents, and defcending rains. 
Work's itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines j 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ihines, 
.Reflefts each flower that on the border grows. 
And a new heaven in its fair bofom fliows. ^Exeunt* 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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A C T II. S C E N E I. 

The SENATE. 

^EMPRONIUS. 
)ME ftill furvives in this afl'embled ^ate 1 
Let us remember we are Cato's friends^ 
a6t like men who claim that glorious title. 

LUCIUS. 
:o Will foon be here, and open to us 
ccafioa of our meeting. Hark ! he comes I 

lA found of trumpets. 
all the guardian gods of Rome dire6l him I 

Enter C A T O. 
C A T O. 
hers, we once again are met in council, 
's approach has fummonM us together, 
Rome attends her fate from our refolves : 
fhall we treat this bold afpiring man ? 
fs ftill follows him, and backs his crimes : 
Uia gave him Rome 3 Egypt has fincc 
/'d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Caefar^s. 
(hould I mention Juba's overthrow, 
kipio's death ? Numidia's burning fands 
moak with blood. 'Tis time we (hould decree 
courfe to take. -Our foe advances on us, 
mvies us ev'n Libya's fultry defarts. 
rs, pronounce your thoughts, are they ftill fixt 
T 1% 
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To hold it out, and fight it to the laft? 
' X>r are your hearts fubdued at length, and wrought 
By time and ill fuccefs to a fubmiflion ? 
Sempronius, ipeak. 

SEMPRONIUS. I 

My voice i» ftill for war. 
Gods, can a Roman fenate long debate 
Which of the two to chufe, flavery or death ! 
No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords. 
And, at the head of our remaining troops^ 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throngM legions, and charge home upon him \ 
Perhaps fome arm, more lucky than the reft. 
May reach his heart, and free the world irom bondage* 
Rife, fathers, rife ; *tis Rome demands your help i 
Rife, and revenge her flaughter'd citizens. 
Or /hare their fate : the corps of half her fenatt 
Manure the fields of Theffaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. 
If we fliould facrifice our lives to honour. 
Or wear them out in fervitude and chains. 
Roufe up for fiiame ! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud— to battle ! 
Great Pompey's (hade complains that we are flow. 
And Scipio's ghoft walks unreveng'd amongft us. 
C A T O. 
Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Tranfport thee thus beyond the bounds of reafon : 
iTrue fortitude is feen in great exploits. 
That ;uilicc warrants, axvd thai vrifdom guides, 

4 ^ 
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All elfe is towering phrenfy and diftra^lion. 
Are not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 
In Rome^s defence, entrufted to our care ? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ilaugbter. 
Might not th' impartial world with reafon fay, 
We lavifh'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands^ 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. 
LUCIUS. 
My thoughts, I muft confefs, are turn'd on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fiU'd the world 
With widows and with orphans : Scythia mourns 
Our guilty warsj and earth's remotcft regions 
Xie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 
■*Tis time to flieath the fword, and fpare mankind. 
It is not Caefarj but the gods, my fathers. 
The gods declare againft us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair) 
Were to refufe th' awards of providence. 
And not to reft in heaven's determination. 
Already have we ihown our love to Rome : 
Now let us fhow fubmiflion to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourfelves, 
But free the commonwealth ; when this end fails. 
Arms have no further ufe : our country's caufe. 
That drew our fwords, now wrefts them from oxurhands^ 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 
Unprofitably Ihed ; what men could do 
Is done already : heaven and earth will witnefs. 

If Rome muft fall^ that we are itvtvoceivt. 

T % \^^ 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

This fmooth difcourfc and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor — Something whifpers me 
All is not right—Cato, beware of Lucius. \_AJidetoQzXo* 
C AT O. 

Lvt us appear not rafh nor diffident : 
Immoderate valour fwells into a fault. 
And fear, admitted into public councils. 
Betrays like treafon< Let us ftiun them both. 
Fathers, I cannot fee that our affairs * 

Are grown thus defperatc. We have bulwarks round us j 
Within our walls are troops inurM to toil 
In Afric's heats, and feafon'd to the fun ; 
Numidia's fpaclous kingdom lies behind ug. 
Ready to rife at its young prince's calL 
Whilft there is hope, do not diftruft the gods ; 
But wait atleaft till Ca?far's near approach 
Force us to yield. 'Twill never be too late 
To fiie for chains, and own a conqueror, , 
Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 
No, let. us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the lafl-. 
So fhall we gain ftill one day's liberty 5 
And let me peiifh, but in Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour of virtuous liberty. 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

Enter MARCUS. 
MARCUS. 
Fathers, this moment as I watch'd the gatea# 
Lodged on my poft^ a herald h artiv'd ^ 
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From Caefar's camp, and with him comes old Dccius, 
The Roman knight j he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to fpeak with Cato. 
C A T O. 
By your permiilioft,- fathers, bid him enter. 

lExit Marcus. 
Dccius was once my friend j but other profpc£\s 
Have loos'd thole ties, and bound him fail to Caefar. 
His meffage may determine our reiblves. 

Enter D E C I U S. 

D EC lU S. 
C»far fends health to Cato— 
CATO. 

Could he fend it 
To Cato's flaughter'd friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to addrefs the fenate ? 
D E CI US. 
My bufinefs is with Cato : Caefar fees ' 

The ftrcights to which you Ve driv'n ; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for his life. 
CATO. 
My life is grafted on the fate of Rome : 
Would he fave Cato ? bid him fpare his country. 
Tell your dilator this 5 and tell him Cato, 
Difdains a life, which he has power to offer. 
DEC I U S. 
Rome and her fenators fubmit to Caefar ; 

Her generals and her confuls are no more, 

T 3 Who 
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Vk bo checked his conquefts^ and denyM his triumpht* 
Why will not Cato be this Cxfar's friend ? 

C A T O. 

Thofe very reafons, thou haft urg^d, forbid it. 
D £ C I U 8. 

Cato> I 've orders to expoftulate, 
And reafon with you as from friend to friend : 
Think on the ftorm that gathers o'er your head^ 
And threatens every hour to biirft upon it j 
Still may you ftand high in your country's honours. 
Do but comply, and make your peace witli Cxfar. 
Kome will rejoice, and caft its eyes on Cato, 
As on the fecond of mankind. 

CATO. 

No more I 
I muft not think of life on fuch conditions. 
D £ C I US. 
Cxfar is well acquainted with your virtues. 
And therefore fets this value on your life i 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friend/hip^ 
And name your terms. 

CATO. 
Bid him difband his legions^ 
Reftpre the commonwealth to liberty. 
Submit his a£lions to the public cenfure, . 
And (land the judgment of a Roman fenate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 
D £ C I U S. 
Cato, the world talks loudly of your wifdom— 
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C AT O. 

Nay more, though Cato's voice was ne'er employed . 
To clear the guilty, an4 to v^rnifli crimes, 
Myfelf will mount the Roffrrum in his favour, 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. . 
D £ C I U S. 
A ftile lik« this becomes a conqueror. 

C AT O, 
Decius, a ilile like this becomes a Roman* . 

DE C lUS. 
What is a Roman, that is Caefar's foe ? 

C A T O. 
Greater than Csfar, he '$ a friend to virtue. . 

DECIUS. 
Confider, Cato, you Ve in Utica j 
And at the head of your own little fenatc j 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With ail the mouths of Rome to fecond you. 
CATO. 
Let him confider that who drives us hither : 
'Tis Cxfar's fword has made Rome's fcnate little, ■ 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas ! thy daszled eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe glaring light, 
Which conqucft and fuccefs have thrown upon him 5 
Didll thou but view him right, thou Mil fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, and crimes, 
That ftrike my foul with horror but to name them. 
I know thou look'ft on me, as on a wretch 

Befet with ills, and covered with misfortunes ; 

T 4 But, 
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But, by the gods I fwear, millions of world* 
Should never buy me to be like that Caefar. 
D E C I U S. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Cxfar, 
For all his generous cares, and proffered friendfhip^ 
CATO. 

His cares for me are infolent and vain : 
Prefumptuous man 1 the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Caefar Ihow the greatnefs of his foul. 
Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends. 
And make good ufe of hi» ill-gotten power 
By fhcltcring men much better than himfelf. 

DE C lUS. 

Your high unconqutr'd heart makes yon forget 
That you 're a man. You rufli on your dcllruclion. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embafiy, 
All Rome will be in tears. [Exit* 

SEMPRONIUS. 
, Cato, wc thank thee. 

The mighty genius of immortal Rome 
Speaks in thy voice, thy foul breathes liberty: 
Caefar will fhrink to hear the words thou utter'ft^ 
And Ihudder in the midftof all his conquefts. 

LUCIUS. 

The fenate owns its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with fo great a foul confults its fafety. 
And guards our lives while he neglefiks his own. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

5en7proniiis gives no thanks on thi« account. 
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icius feems fond of life ; but what is life ? 
w not to ftalk about, and draw frefh air 
om tima to time, or gaze upon the fuaj 
'is to be free. When liberty is gone, 
fe grows infipid, and has loft its pelifh. 
could my dying hand but lodge a fword 
Csefar's bol'om, and revenge my country, 
r heavens I cod Id enjoy the pangs of death, 
id fmile in agony. 

LUCIUS. 
^ Others perhapr 

ay ferve their country with as warm a zeal^ 
lough 'tis not kindled into fo much rage, 

SEMPRONIUS. 
This fober conduft is a mighty virtue 
luke-warm patriots. 

C A T O. 
Come ! no more, Sempronius t 
1 here are friends to Rome, and to each other, 
t us not weaken ftill the weaker fide, 
' our divifions. 

SBMPRQNIUS. 

Cato, my refentmentt 
e racrific'd ta Rome — I ftand reprovM. 

C AT O. 

Fathers, 'tis time you come to a refolve* 

LUCIUS. 
Cato, we all go into your opinion.^ 
•far's behaviour has convinced the fenute 
e ought to hold it out till terms arrive.- 
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SEMPRONIUS. 
We ouglit to hold it out till death j btit, Cato, 
My private voice i$ drown 'd amid the fenate's. 
CATO. 
Then let us rife, my friends, and ftrive to £U 
This little interval, this paufe of life, 
(While yet our liberty and fetes are doubtful) 
With refolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd uito it 5 
That heaven may fay, it ought to be prolong'd. 
Fathers, farewell— The young Numidian prince 
Comes forward, and expe6ls to know our councils. 

lEx. Se« 

Enter J U B A. 
CATC. 
Juba, the Roman fenate has refolv'd, 
Till time give better profpefts, IHII to keep 
The fword unlheathM, and turn its edge on Cxfar. 
JUBA, 
The refolution fits a Roman fenate, ' 

But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience. 
And condefcend to hear a young man fpcak. 

My father, when lome days before his death 
He orderM me to march for Utica 
(Alas ! I thought not then his death fo near!) 
Wept o'er mc, prefs'd me in his aged aims. 
And as his griefs gave way, My ion, faid he. 
Whatever fortune fhall betal thy father. 
Be Cato's friend ; he 11 train thee up to great 

-And 
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And virtuous deeds : do but obfcrve him well, 
Thou 'It (huh misfortunes, or thou 'It learn to bear them. 
C A TO. 
Juba, thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas 1 a better fate i 
But heaven thought otberwife. 

JUBA, 

My father's fate^ 
In fpite of all the fortitude that fhines 
Before my face, in Cato's great example. 
Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears* 
C A T O. 
It is an honeft forrow, and becomes thee. 

JUBA. 
My father drew refpeft from foreign climes : 
The kings of Afric fought him for their friend. 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, 
Behind the hidden fources of the Nile, 
In diftant worlds, on t'otlier fide the fun : 
Oft have their black ambaffadors appearM, 
Loaden with gifts, and fiird the courts of Zama. 
C A T O, 
I am no ftranger to thy father's greatnefs. 

JUBA. 
I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 
But point out new alliances to Cato. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm'Numidia in bur caufe, and court 
Th* tflillance of my father's powerful friend* ? 

Did 
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Did they know Cato, our remotefl kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains. 
Doubling the native horrcr of the war. 
And making death more grim. 

C A T O. 

And can ft thou think 
Cato will fly before the fword of Cxfar ? 
Keduc'd, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down, 
A vagabond in Afric ! 

J U B A. 

Cato, perhap* 
I *m too officious, but my forward cares 
Would fain prefcrve a life of fo much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I fee fuch virtue 
AfHi6led by the weight of fuch misfortunes. 

CATO. 

Thy noblencfs of foul obliges me. 
But know, young prince, that valour foars above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
Thcfc arc not ills ; elfc would they never fall 
On heaven's firft favourites, and the beft of men ; 
The gods, in bounty, work up ftorms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert 
Their hidden ftrength, and throw out into pra6lice 
Virtues, that /hun the day ,^ and lie^conceal'd 
In the fmooih feafons, and the calms of life* 

5 JUIA 
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J U B A. 
charmM whene'er thou talk'ft ! I pant for virtxjct 
1 my foul endeavours at perfe6lion. 

C AT O. 
thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil^ 
3US virtues all ? learn them from Cato : 
. and -fortune muft thou learn from Csefar, 
» J U B A. 

beft goodifortune that can fall on Juba, 
bole fuccefs at which my heart afpires. 
Is on Cato. 

CATO. 
What does Joba fay ? 
ords confound me. 

J U B A. 

I would fain retra^ thenu 
I'em me back again. They aim'd at nothing* 

CATO. 
me thy wifli, young prince j make not my ear 
iger to thy thoughts.. 

J UB A. 

Oh, theyVe extravagant J 
t meiiide.tfaem. 

X A T O. 

What can Juba a£k 
Tato will rcfufe ! 

JUBA. 

I fear to name It. 
i««inherits all her father's virtues. 

CAT 0% 
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C A T O. ! 

What wouldA thou fay ? | 

J U B A. I 

Cato, thou haft a daughter. 
C A T O. 
Adieu, young prince : I would not bear a word 
Should \eikn thee in my efteem : remetnbor 
The hand of fate is over us, and heaven ^ 

Exa^ls feverity from all our thoughts : 
It is not now a time to talk, of aught 
But chains, or conqueft j liberty, or deadi* \fiatt 

Enter SYPHAX. 

SYPHAX. 

How's this, my prince ! what, covered with confuiioif 
You look as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. 

J U BA. 

Syphax, I 'm undone I 
SYPHAX. 
I know it well. 

JU B A. 
Cato thinks meanly of me. 
SYPHAX. 
And fo will all mankind. 

JU B A. 

I 've openM to him 
The weaknefs of my foul> my love for Marcia. 

SYPHAX. 
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S Y P H A X. 

Cato ''s a pmper perfon to entruft 
A love-tale widi. 

. JUB A. 

Oh, I could picEce my hearty 
My foolifh heart I Was ever wretch like Juba ? 
S Y P H A X. 
Alas ! my prince how are you changM of late ! 
I Ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 
To beat the thicket where the tiger flept. 
Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts : 
How did the colour mount into your cheeks. 
When firft you rous'd him to the chace I I 've feen yoa 
Ev*n in the Libyan dog-days hunt him down, 
Then charge him clofe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and ftooping from your borf? 
. Rivet the panting favage to the ground* 
JUBA. 
Pr'ythee, nomorel 

S YPH AX. 

How would the old king fmile 
Tb fee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold. 
And throw the /haggy fpoils about yoiur ihoulders ! 
JUBA. 
Syphax, this old man's talk (though honey flowed 
In every word) would now lofe all its fweetnefs. 
Cato's difpieas'd, and Marcia loft for ever I 

SYPHAX. 
Young prince, I yet could give you good advice. 
Marcia mi^t itill be yours* 
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JUB A. 
What fay'ft thou, Syphax ? 
3 J heavens, thou turn' ft me al] into attention. 
SY'P HAX. 
Marcia might Aill be yours. 
•^^ JUB A. 

As how, dear Syphaz? 
S YPH AX. 
Juba commands Numidia's hor'dy ti'oops. 
Mounted on fteeds, unus'^d to the reftraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the winds : 
-Give but fhe word, we *I1 fhatch this damfel up. 
And bear her. off. 

JUBA. 

Can fuch difhoneft thoughts 
Rife up in man ! would'ft thou feducc my youth 
To do an aft that would deftroy my honour ? 
S Y P H A X. 
Gods, I could tear my beard to hear you talk ! 
Honour -s a fine imaginary notion. 
That draws in raw and unexperienced men 
To real mifchiefs, while they hunt a (hadow. 
JUBA. 
Would'ft. thou degrade thy prince into a ruffian ? 

S YPHAX. 
The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 
Whofe virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffians. 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

7 hat con.piehends iiv Vva vtide empire^s bounds 

AU 
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All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 
Your ScijMo'Sy Caefar^Sy Pompey''s, and your Cato*s 
(Thefe gods on earth) are all the fpurious brood 
Of violated maids, of ravifhM Sabiaes. 
J UB A. 
Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles* 
SYPHAX, 
Indeed, my prince j you want to know the world. 
You have not read mankind : your youth admires 
The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul, 
Cato's bold flights, th' extravagance of virtue. 
J UBA. 
If knowledge of the world makes man pafidious, 
May Juba ever live in. ignorance I 
SYPHAX. 
Go, go, you're young. 

JUBA. 

Gods, muft I tamely b^at 
This arrogance unanfwer'd I thou 'rt a traitor, 
A falfe old traitor. 

SYPHAX. 

I have gone too far. \Afide» 

JUBA. 
Cato fiiall know the bafenefs of thy foul. 

SYPHAX. 
I muft appeafe this ftorm, or periih in it. [^Afide. 
Young prince, behold thefe locks, that arc grown white* 
Beneath a helmet in your/ather's battles. 
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J U B A. 
Thoic locks Hiall pe>r protect thy inioLenc^ 

SYPHAX; 
Muft one ralh .word, th* iniiiTiiity of 9gft» 
Throw down the merit of my Ije^ter years ? 
This the reward of 9, wbok life of fervice I 
Cnrfe on the boy ! howfieadily \lc hear$ me I {4$^* 
J U B A. 
Is.it bccai^e the throne of my fore-fathers 
Still ftands unf\ird, and that Numidia's crown 
Hangs doubtful yet, wbofe head It (hall enclofe, 
Thou thus prefum'il to treat thy prince with fcorn ? 
SYPHAX. 
Why will you rive my heart with fuch expreflions ? 
Does not old Syphax follow you to war ? 
What are his arms ? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hand, and crufh beneath a cafque 
His wrinkled brows f what is it he ^iplres tp .' 
Is it not. this ? to ihed the (k>Vr remains, 
Uis lafl poor ebb of blopd» in your defence? 
J U B A. 
Syphax, n» more ! I would not hear you talk* 

SYPHAX. 
Not hear me talk ! what, when my faith to Juba^ 
My royal mafter^s ion, is called in queftion ? 
My prince may ftrike me dead, and I '11 be dumb i 
But, whilft i iive, I muli not hold my tongue. 
And languiih out old age in his difpleafure. 
J U B A. 
Thou know'ft the way too well into my heart, 
I do i/djcve thee \oy^\toX\v^ ^\tv^% 
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S Y P H A X. 
What^eater inftance can I give? T Veoi^r*d 
To do an, a6lion which my foul abhors. 
And gain you whom you k>ve at any price* 
JU B A, 
Was this Ay motive ? I have been 1:oo ha%» 

s Y P H A X. 
And *tis for this my prince has called me traitor* 

J U B A. 
Sure tiiQU mjftak'fl: ; X did not caUlhee fo* 

S YP H AX. 
Yosi did indeed, my Friuce ; yon caird me traitors 
Nay, further, threatep'-d you M complain to Cato. 
Of what, uiy prince, would you complain to Cato? 
That Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, say mor^, his honour, in your fervi^e? 
J U RA. 
SyphaXi I ki^w thou lQv.'ft me, but indeed 
Thy :^eal for Juba carried thee too far. 
Honour *s a facred tie, the law of kings. 
The noble mind*s diftinguiihing perfe£tioD» 
That aids and ftrengthens virtue, where, it meets her. 
And imitates her actions, where ike is not i 
It ought not to be fported with. 
SYPHAX* 

By btavent 
I *m raviihM when you talk thus, though you chide me* 
Alas, I 've hitherto been us'd to think 
A blind officious zeal to Ceivc my king 
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The ruling principle, that ought to bum 
And quench all others in a Aibje^l's heart. 
Happy the people who preferve their honour 
By the fame duties that oblige their prince ! 
JUB A, 

Syphax, thou now beginn'ft to ipeak thyfelf. 
Numidia ^s grown a fcorn ampng the nations 
For breach of public vows. Our Punic faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. 
Syphax, we ^11 join our cares, to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 
SYPHAX. 

Believe me, prince, you make old Syphax weep 
To hear you talk— but 'tis with tears of joy. 
If e'er your father's crown adorn your brow8> 
Numidia will be bleft by Cato's leftiu-es. 
J U B A. 

SyphaXj thy hand I we '11 mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardnefs of age j 
Thy prince eftcems thy worth, and loves thy perfon. 
If e'er the fcepter comes into my hand, 
Syphax (hall ^and the fecond in my kingdom. 
SYPHAX. 

Why will you overwhelm my age with, kindncfs ? 
My joy grows burthenfome, I flia'n't fupport it. 
J U B A. 

Syphax, farewell. I '11 hence, and try to iind 
Some bleft occafion that may fet me right 

4 i» 
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In Cato*S thoughts. I 'd rather have that man 
Approve my deeds^ than worlds for my admirers. 

[Exit. 
S Y P H A X. 
Young men foon give, and foon forget affronts-j 
Old age is flow in both-^a falfe old traitor ! 
Thoft words, ralh boy, may chance to coft thee dear ; 
My heart had ftill fome foolifh fondnefs for thee : 
But hence ! 'tis gone : I give it to the winds :— 
Caefar, I 'm wholly thine— 

Enter SEMPRONIUS. 

S Y]Ptt A X. 

All hail, Sempronius!' 
Well, Cato's Senate is refolv'd to wrait 
The fury of a fiege, before it yields. 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate j 
Lucius declared for peace, and terms were offcrM 
To Cato by a meflenger from Caefar. 
Should they fubmit, ere our defigns are ripe. 
We both muft perifti in the common wreck. 
Loft in a general undiilinguifh^d ruin. ; 
SYPHAX. 
But how ftands Cato f 

•SE M PR ONI US. 

Thou haft fecn Mount Atlas : ' 
While ftorms and tempefts thunder on its browe^ 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 

It ftands unmov'd, and glories in iti hei^bt« 

U 3 ^v^^V 
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Such ift that haughty man ; his towering foul, 
*Midft all the (hocks and injuries of fortune^ 
Riies fuperior, and look down on Cxfar. 
8.Y P H A X. 
But what *• this me£fcnger f 

S£MPRONIU». 

I We pra&isM with him^. 
And found a means to let the vi^or know 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his fctends* 
But let me now examine in my turn i 
Is Juba fix*d ? 

S T P H A X. 
Yes, but it is to Cato. . 
I *ve try'd the force of every reafon on him, 
SoothM and carefs'd, been ang^, foothM agai^> 
Laid fafety, life, and intereft, in his fight ^ 
But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Come, *tis no matter, we /hall do without him» 
He *U make, a pretty figure in a triumph. 
And fcrve to trip before the viAor's chariot. 
Syphax, I now may hope thou haft forfook 
Thy Juba's caufe, and wiiheft Marcia mine* 
SYPHAX. 
May ^ be thine as faft as tiiou wouldft have her ) 

SEMPRONIUS. 
Syphax, I love that woman ; thotigh I curfe 
Her and myielf> yet, fpight of me, I lov« htr. 

9 Y F H A X* 
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S Y P H A X. 

Make Gato Aire, and give up Utica t 
Caefar will ne'er refufe thee fuch a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepared for a revolt ? 
Poes the (edition catch from inaii to man, 
And run among their ranks ? 

S E MP R OKI US. 

Ailj all 18. ready; 
The factious leaders are- our friends> that fpcead 
Murmurs and diicontents among the foldiers. 
They count their toilfome marches, long fatigues, 
Unufxial failings j. and \yil\ bear no more 
This medley of philofophy and^ war. 
Within an hour they Ul ftorm the Senate- houfe. 
S Y P H A X. 

Mean while I '11 draw up my Numidian troops 
Within the fquare, to exercife their arms. 
And, as I fee occafion, favour thee, 
I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato 
tVill look aghafl^ whil^ un^:»refeen definition 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide* 
So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend. 
Sudden, th^ impetuous hurricane^ defcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circTirig eddies play. 
Tear up the fands, arid fWecp wiole plaihs avVay, 
THe helplefs traveller, with wild fufpme,' 
Sees the dry defert M sCf<^Ad him rife, 
And, imoTfter'd ih ±^ dufty ^hifW^ind, d?^; 
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ACT III. SCENE L 

MARCUS fl»/PORTItJS. 

M A It C U S. 

THANKS to my ftars, I hare not rangM about 
The wilds of lifv^ ere I could find a friend $ 
Nature firft pointed out my Fortius to me. 
And early taught me, by her fecret force. 
To love thy perfon, ere I knew thy merit 5 
Tiil| what was in&m&f grew op into friendihip* 
FORTIUS. 
Marcus, the friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure j 
Ours has fevereft virtue for its bafis, 
And fuch a friendihip ends not but with life. 
MARCUS. 
Fortius, thou know'ft my foul in all its weaknefsj 
Then pr'ythee fpare mc on its tender fide. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paffions 
Shall rift and fall by virtue's' niceft rules. 
FORTIUS. 
When love 's wcll-tim*d, 'tis not a fault to love. 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife. 
Sink in the foft captivity together. 
I would not urge thee to difmifs thy paiHon^ 
(I know 'twere vain) but to fupprcls its force, 
'J jJi bettor times mvy *^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ graceful. 
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.MARCUS. 
Alas I thou taik'ft like one who never felt 
•Th' impatient throbs and longings of a foul. 
That pants and reaches after diftant good. 
A lover does not live by vulgar time : 
Bclfeve me. Fortius, in my Lucfia's abfence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden j 
And yet when I behold the charming maid 
I 'm ten -times more undone j while hope, arid fear. 
And grief, and rage, and love, rife up at once, 
And with variety of pain diftraft me. 

FORTIUS. 

What can thy Fortius do to give thee help ? 

MARCUS. 
Fortius, thou oft enjoy'ft the fair-one's prefence : 
Then undertake my caufc, and plead it to her 
With all the flrength and heat of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendfiiip can infpire* 
Tell her thy brother languifties to death, 
And fades away, and withers in his bloom j 
That he forgets his fieep, and loaths his food. 
That youth, and health, and war, are joylefs to him i 
Defcribe his anxious days and reftlefs nights. 
And all the torments that thou feed me fuffer. 

FORTIUS. 
Marcus, I beg thee, give mc not an office 
That I'uits with me fo ill. Thou know'ft my temper* 

MARCUS. 
Wilt thou behold me fmking in my woes > 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, . 
To raife me from amidil this plunge of forrows ? 
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P O R T I U *. 

Marcus, thou canft not dk what I *d iiefoie* 
But here believe me I *ve a thoufand reaioufr-* 
M A H C U 8. 

I know thou *lt fay, my paAon *8 but of iealoDr 
That Caters great example and misfortune^ 
Should both confpire to drive it from my, thoughts. 
But what *s all this to one who loves like me ? 
Oh Fortius, Fortius, from my foul I wiih 
Thou didft but know thyfelf what 'tis to love ! 
Then would'ft thou pity and aflift thy Brother. 
FORTIUS. 
What fliould I do I If I difclofe my paflion. 
Our friendihip *s at an end : if 1 conceal it. 
The world will call me falfe to a friend and brother. 

. I4fide, 
MARCUS. 
But fee where Lucia, at her wonted hour. 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch. 
Enjoys the noon*day breeze 1 obferve her. Fortius ! 
That face, that /hape, thofe eyes, that heaven of beauty! 
Obferve her well, and blame me if thou canft. 
PORTIUS. 
She fees us, and adrances—- 

MARCUS. 

I '11 withdraw. 
And leave you for a whil^. Remember, Fortius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy t<»)gue. [Exit, 
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Enter LUCIA. 

LUCIA. 

Did not I fee your brother Marcus here ? 
Why did he fly the place, and fliun my prefence ? ' 
PORTItJ S. 

Oh, Lucia, language is too faint to fhow 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life 5 
He pines, he fickens, he defpairs, he dies i 
His paflions and his virtues lie confusM, 
And mix'd together in fo wild a tumult, 
That the whole man is quke disfigured in him. 
Heavens ! would one think 'twere poflible for love 
To make'fuch ravage in a. noble fotrl ! 
Oh, Lucia, I 'm diftrefsM ! my heart bleeds for him j^ 
tVn now, while thus I ftand bleft ift thy prefence, 
A fecret damp of grief comes o*er tny thoughts. 
And I 'm unhappy, though thoti fmiPft upon me. 
LUCIA. 

Hdw wilt thou guard thy honour, in the ffioek 
Of love and ffiendfliip ? Think betitn^s, rtiy Pdrtitlfry 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might etifiire 
Our mutual blifs, would i-aife to fuch a height 
Thy brother's griefs, as might perhaps deftroy hinu 
FORTIUS. 

Alas, poor youth! what dofl thou think, iny Lucia? 
His generous, open, undefigning heart 
Has begg'd his rival to folicit for him. 
Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial,. 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his foul 
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With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope : 
Perhaps, when we have pafsM thefe gloomy hours^ 
And weathered out the ftorm that beats upon us-— 
LUCIA. 
No, Fortius, no ! I fee thy fitter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiih, and thy brother's death. 
In the purfuit of our ill-fated Ioves% 
And, Fortius, here I fwear, to heaven I fwear, 
To heaven, and all the powers that judge mankind. 
Never to mix my plighted hands with thine. 
While fuch a cloud of mifchiefs hangs about us i 
But to forget our loves,' and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts, as fai^— as I am able. 
FORTIUS, 
What haft thou faid ! I 'm thunder-ftruck !— Recall 
Tbofe ha^" words, or I am loft for ever. 
LUCIA. 
Has not the vow already pais'd my lips ? 
The gods have heard it, and *tis fealM in heaven* 
May all the vengeance, that was ever pour'd 
On perjured heads, overwhelm me, if I break it ! 

[After a paufe. 
FORTIUS. 
FixM in aftonifhment, I gaze upon thee 5 
Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven. 
Who pants for breath, and ftifFens, yet alive. 
In dreadful looks : a monument of wrath I 
LUCIA. 
At length I 've afted my fevereft part j 
I fed thQ woman bveiJdxv^'m \3.>$<ixw\'s\^^ 
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And melt about my heart ! ray tears will flow. 
But oh, I '11 think no more ! the hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee« 
FORTIUS. 

Hard-hearted* cruel maid 1 

LUCIA. 

Oh, ftop thofe founds, . 
Thofe killing founds ! Why doft thou frown upon me ^ 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 
And life itfelf goes out at thy di4)leafure. 
The jgods forbid us to indulge our loves. 
But, oh ! I cannot bear thy hate, and live ! 
FORTIUS. 

Talk not of love, thou never knew^ft its force. 
I Ve been deluded, led into a dream 
Of fancied blifs. O Lucia, cruel maid 1 
Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ftili founds 
In my (hmnM ears. What fhali I fay or do ? 
Quick, let us part 1 perdition 's in thy prefence. 
And horror, dwells about thee !— -Ah» (he faints { ; 
Wretch that I am ! what has my rafhnefs done I 
Lucia, thou injured innocence! thou beft 
And lovelieft of . thy fexl awake, my Lucia, 
Or Fortius ruihes on hit fword to join thee. 
—Her imprecations reach not to the .tomb. 
They Bmt not out fociety in death.-— 
But, ah ! (he moves ! life wanders «p and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. 
LUCIA. 

O Fortius, wtt diit well 1—to fnoomi on her 
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That lives upon thy fmilcs I to call in doubt 

The faith of one expiring at thy feet. 

That I0VC6 thee more than ever woman lov*(l I 
. —What do I fay ? My faalf-recover*d fenfe 
. Forgets the vow in which my foul* is bqund. 
. <Deftru6lion ftands betwixt us ! vae jnuil part. 
FORTIUS. 
Name not the word, my frighted tbovghts run backi 

And ilartle into madnefs at the found. 
LUCIA. 
What would^ft thou have me do ? Confider well 

The train of ills our love would draw behind it^ 

Think, Fortius, think, thou feeft thy dyiiig brother 
: StabVd at his heart, a&d all be(hiear*d with blood, 
* Storming at heaven and thee! thy awful fire 
-^Sternly demands the caufe, th* accurfed x:au£e. 

That robs him of his fon ! poor Marcia trembles* 
' Then tears her hair, and^ frantic in- her grie£i, 
': Calls out oaXucia ! What could Lucia answer ? 

Or how ftand up in Iiic4 a fcene of fonow ? 
FORTIUS. 
To my confufion and .eternal grief, 

I muft approve the fentence tliat deftroys me* 

The mift that hung about- my mind cleare up ; 

And now, athwart the tesrors that thy vow 
. Has planted round thee, thou aippear^ft man fair^ 

More amiable, and rifeft in thy channs. 

Xovelieft of womeii'l heayen is in thy fbul> 

Beauty and virtue ihine for ever sound tliee, 
JBi-iriiitenifig eacbolihesV ibAnfc«x\iLLdi?iin«.l 
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LUCIA. 

Porttvft, no more ! tky words flioot through my hearty 
:Mclt my refolves, and turn me all to love. 
Why are thofe tears of fondnefs in thy eyes ? 
Why hf aves thy heart ? Why fwells thy foul with fonow ? 
.It foftens me too much.— Farewell, ray Fortius j 
Farewell, though cSeath is in the word, for-ever I 
P O R T ^ U &♦ 
^tay, XucU, (by ! What doii thou fay ? Forrevert 

LUCIA. 
Have I not fwom ? M, Pcvtius, ^y fuccefs 
Muft throw thy brother -on his fatc> farewell. 
Oh, how fliall I repeat tl^e word ! fbr-ever I 
FORTIUS. 
Thus o>r the dymg lamp th* un^ady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
—Thou muft not go, ^ny fi>ul iliU hovers o'er thee* 
And caa't get looft. 

LUCIA. 

If the firm Fortius fhs^e 
.To hear of parting, think what Lucia fuffer^ 1 

FORTIUS. 
'Tis true; unruffled and ferene I >e met 
:The coipmon accic|ents of life but here ; 
Such an uiilopk'd-for ftbrm of ills falls on me, 
.It beats down all my ftrength. I cannot bear it* 
We muft not part» 

LUCIA. 
l¥kat doft thoQ fny ? Not parCt 
JUAUkmi forgot the vow that ll^Tt miji^) 
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Are there not heavens and gods and thunder o*er mt 
«-£ut fee thy brother Marcus bends diis way 1 
I ficken at the fight. Once more, farewell $ 
Farewell, and know thou wrong*ft int, if cbou think*ft 
Ever was loye> or ever grief, like mine. ^Exit* 

Eater MARCUS* 

MARCUS. 
Portias, what hopes ? How ftands ihe ? Am I doomM 
To life, or death ? 

FORTIUS. 

What would'ft thou have me lay ? 
MARCUS. 
What means this penfive ppfture ? Thou appear'ft 
Like one amazM and ternfy'*d. 

FORTIUS. 

I 've reafon. 
MARCUS. 
Thy down-caft looks, and thy diforderM thoughts. 
Tell me my fate. I a(k not the fuccefs 
My caufe has fpund. 

FORTIUS. 

I ^m grieved I undertook it. 
MARCUS. 
What ? Does the barbarous maid infult my heart. 
My aching heart ! and triumph in my pains ? 
That I could caft her from my thoughts for enter 1 
FORTIUS. 

Away I you 're too £\3kC^vc\o\M vx your griefs | 
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Lnicia, tliough fworn never to think of love, 
CompafHonates your pains, and pities you. 
MARCUS. 
Compaflionates my pains, and pities me ! 
What is compaffion when ^tis void of love t 
Fool that I was to choofe fo cold a friend 
To urge my caufe ! compaillonates my pains 1 
Pr^hee, what art, what rhctorick, didft thou uft 
To gain this mighty boon ? She pities me t 
To one that afks the warm returns of love, 
Compaffion '$ cruelty, 'tis fcom, 'tis death—* 
Ipor TIUS. 
Marcus, no more \ have I deferv'd this treatment ? 

MARCUS. 
What have I faid ! O Fortius, O forgive me ! 
A foul exafperated in ills falls out 
With every thing, its friend, itfelf— But ha I 
What means that (hout, big with the founds of war ? 
What new alarm ? 

FORTIUS. 
A fecond, louder yet. 
Swells in the winds, and comes more full upon us. 
MARCUS. 
Oh, for fome glorious caufe to fall in battle I 
Lucia, thou haft undone me ! thy difdain 
Has broke my heart : 'tis death mud give me eafs. 
FORTIUS. 
Quick, let us hence; who knows if Cato's life 
Stand fure ? O Marcu?, I am warm'd, my heart 
Ii*«ap« at the trumpet's voIce,and burns for glory SJ^xeufit- 
X r.n\tT 
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Enter SEMPRONIUS, w'lib the Lbadejii •/ 

the MuttMj, 
SEMPRONIUS. 

At length the winds are raUMy the ftormbkmi high, 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direft it right. 
Till it has fpent itfelf on Cato's head. 
Mean while I '11 herd among his friends, and &tnk 
One of the number, that, whatever arrive. 
My friends and fellow- foldiers n»y be fafe. 
FIRST L£AOER« 

We all are fafe, Senipronius it our friend. 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato* 
But hark t he enters. Bear up holdly to him ; 
Be fure you beat him down, and bind him ^faft i 
This day will end our toils, and give us reft } 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend. 

Enter CATO, SEMPRONIUS, LUCIUS, 
POJITIUS, tf«^ MARCUS. 

CATO. 
Where are thefc bold inti*epid fons of war, 
"That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 
And to their general fend a brave defiance ? 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Curie on their daftard fouls, they (land a(loniih*dJ 

CATO. 

Perfidious men ! and will you thus difhonour 
Yourp?i^ exploLtSi, axidiuUY all your wars ? 

V4 
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Po you coiifefs 'tw^s hat a zeal for kdme. 
Nor love of liberty, nor thifft of hotiour, 
Drew you thxii faf j hixt hqleS id ftiiffe thfe {j[)6ii 
Of conquered tonH^, ahd pluildifr'd J)rdrinciS f 
Fir'd with fuch rnbiWtU ytrd do Well tb Jdiil 
With Cato's foeaf, and fdllcTw Ctefar's bitiflCrS. 
Why did I 'fcape th^ inVfenpotnM af})ic's rig6. 
And all the fiery mfif^ers of tlje defart, 
To fee this day ? Why c(niW ifot Cato fall 
Without your guilt ? B^hold^ ungMfefuI Aenj 
Behold my bofom ftaked to your fwoi^i. 
And let the man that '^ Jn}«rd ftrike the blow. 
Which of you all fuf{)eft§ thit.be is wrong'd. 
Or thinks \ff fvffers greater flls thsftit Cato ? 
Am I diftinguiih'd from you b»t by toil^y 
Superior toils, and hoarier weight of tared f 
Painful pre-eminence ! 

SBMPRONIUS4 

By heareni, they dr6op ! 
Confufion to the villains ! all is loft. [AJiJe. 

CATO. 
Have you forgotten Libya's l)uming wafte. 
Its barren rocks, parchM earth, and hills of fand. 
Its tainted air, and aii its broods of poifon ? 
Who was the firft f -explore th' untrodden path. 
When life was hazarded in every ftep ? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious iqarch. 
When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ilream 
You funk the river with repeated draughts. 
Who was the laft in all your ho^ tU^t xVCvrfJ«A.\ 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

If fome penurious fource by chance ap[>ear*(l 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoopM it dry. 
And oiFerM the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did not he dafli th' untafted moifture from him ? 
Did not he lead vou through the mid-day fun. 
And clouds of duft ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds, and fcorching heats f 
C AT O. 

Hence, worthlefs men ! hence t and complain to Caefiur 
You could not undergo the toils of war. 
Nor bear the hard (hips that your leader bore* 
LUCIUS. 

See, Cato, fee tlC unhappy men I thejr^peep 1 
Fear and remorfe, and fonow for their crime. 
Appear in every look, and plead for mercy. 
CATO. 

Learn to be honeft men ; give up your leaders, 
And pardon (hall defcend on all the reft. 
S EMPRONIUS. 

Cato, commit thefe wretches to my care. 
Firft let them each be broken on the rack. 
Then, with what life remains, impalM, and left 
To writhe at Icifure round the bloody ftake. 
There let them hang, and taint the fouthern wind. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience. 
When they look up and fee their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and blackening in the fun. 
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LUCIUS. 

Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge the fate 
Of wretched men ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 
How I would'ft thou clear rebellion' 
Lucius (good man) pities the poor offenders 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood. 
C A T O. 

Forbear, Sempronius ! — See they fuffer death, 
3ut in their deaths remember they are men. 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures grievous* 
Lucius, the bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour ; 
This awes an. impious, bold, offending world. 
Commands obedience, and gives force to laws. 
When by juft vengeance guilty mortals periili. 
The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure. 
And lay th' uplifted thunder-bolt afide, 
SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato, I execute thy will with pleafure. 
C A T O. 

Mean-while we '11 facrifice to liberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights. 
The generous plan of power dcliver'd down. 
From age to age, by your renowned forefathers^ 
(So dearly bought, the price of fo much blood) 
O let it never perifli in your hands ! 
Bnt piouily tranfmit it to your children. 
Po thou, great Liberty, infpire our fouls, 

X 3 K^^ 
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And make our lives in thy pofleflion happy, | 

Or our deaths glorious in thy juft defence. j 

[Exeunt Cato, diu " 

SEMPRONIVS ^4 tke I,£APERS of tbt 

FIRST LEADIR. 

Sempflwmus, yov have afted like yeuffclfy 
One would have thought yon had been half in^ameft« 
SBMPROKIUS. ^ 

Villain, ftandofft bafe groveling worthlefs wretches^ 
Mongrels ii) fa£kioa, poor faint-hearted traitors ! 
SBG0HD LEADER. 

Nay, now you carry it too far, Semprenius ; 
Throw off the maflc, there are none here but friends. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

Know, villains, when fuch pajtry flav^s prefumc 
To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds. 
They 're thrown negle^^ed by : but if it fails. 
They Ve fure to die like dogs, as you ihall do. 
Here, take thefe fa6Uous monfiers, drag them forth 
To fudden death. 

Snter QUARDS. 
FIRST LEADS l^» 

Nay, fince it comes to this*-^ 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Difpatch them quick 3 but firft pluck out their tongueS) 
I^ft with their dying breath they fow iedition. ' 

lExeunt Guards <u;itb the Leaders. 
5 Enttr 
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Enter SVPHAX. 
S Y ? H A X. 
Our firft defign, my fiiend, has prov'd abortive | 
Still there remains an after-game to play : 
My troops are mounted j their Numidijin fteeds 
SnufF up the wind, and long to fcower the deiart : 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight. 
We '11 force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard. 
And hew down all that would oppofe our paiOTage. 
A day will bring us Into Caefar*s camp. 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Confuflon ! I have failM of half my purpofe* 
Marcia, the charming Marcia ^8 left behind I 
$ y P H A X. 
How I will Sempronius turn a woman's flave ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. 
Syphax, I long to clafp that haughty maid. 
And bend her ftubborn virtue to my paflion 5 
When I have gone thus far, I 'd caft her off. 
SYPHAX. 
Well faid ! that 's fpoken like thyfelf, Sempronius. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force ? 
SEMPR^ONIUS. 
But how to gain admifllion ? For accefs 
If given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 

X 4 %x^^k:*.. 
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s Y P H A X. 

Thou (halt have Juba's drefs^ and Juba's guards s 
The doors will open, when Numidia's Prince 
Seems to appear before the (laves that watch thenu 
SBMPRONIU8. 

Heavensy what a thought is there ! Marcia *s my own t 
How wilt my bofom fwell with anxious joy. 
When I behold her ftniggling in my arms. 
With glowing beauty, and diforderM charms. 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace. 
Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face I 
So Pluto, feiz'd of Proferpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th* affrighted maid, 
There grimly fmird, pleased with the beauteous prizes 
Nor envyM Jove his fun-(hine and his (kies. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
LUCIA and MARCIA. 

LUCIA. 

Now tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy foul j 
If thou believ'ft it poflible for woman 
To fufFer greater ills than Lucia fuffers ? 
MARCIA. 

Lucia, Lucia, might my big fwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loo(e to forrow : 
Marcia could anfwer thee in ii^s^ keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear» 

LUCIA. 

1 know thou'rt doom'd alike to be belov'd 
By Juba, and thy father^s friend Sempromus $ 
But which of thefe has power to charm like Fortius I 

MARCIA. 

Still muft I beg thee not to name Sempronius ? 
Lucia, I like not that loud boifterous man : 
Juba to all the bravery of a heroe. 
Adds fofteft love, and more than female fweetnefs ; 
Juba might make the proudeft of our fex. 
Any of woman -kind, but Marcia, happy. 
LUCIA. 

And why not Marcia ? come, you ftrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from one, who knows too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. 

MllilClA.% 
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M AR C I A. 

While C»to lives, his daughter has no right 
To love or hate, but as his choice dire6ls. 
LUCIA. 

But fliould this father give you to Sempronius ? 
M A R CI A. 

T dare not think he will t btif tf^he Aiould— 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I ftiffer 
Imaginary ill?, and ftiDcyM tortures f 
I hear the found of feet ! they march this way I 
Let us retirejt and try if we can drown 
Each foft^c tlMUgbt ia &niie of pi«f«nt danger. 
When love onee pbads admiflum to wvr hearts 
(In fpigbt of «11 the virtue we can boaft) 
The woman that deliberates is ioA. [Exeunt. 

Enur SEMPRONIUS, drefid Uh JUBA, wih 
Numidian guards. 

SEMPRONIUS, 
The deer is lodgM. I 've track'rf her to her covert. 
Be fure you mind the word ; and when I give it, 
Rufh in at once, and feiae upon your prey. 
Let Bot her cries or tears have force to move you. 
-—How will the yo«ng Numidian rave, to fee 
His miftrefs loft ? If aught could glad my foul 
Beyond th' enjoyment of (b bright a prize, 
*Twould be t» tortive tkat young, gay, barbarian. 
•«'-But hark» what noiiel death to my hopes I *tfs he, 
'Tis Juba's felf I tkere n b\jt one way left— — 
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He muft be raurder'd, and a ps^ffagc cqt 

Through thof^ his gywds.-wH», daftajrds, do yov 

tremble I 
Or aa likfi vf\fin% Qt by yon w^re heaven—— 

What dp I fee ? who's thi$ that dpres ufurp 
The guards and habits of Niunidia's prince ? 
5EMPRONIU5. 
One th^t was borp to fcourge thy arrogance, 
Prefumptuous youth ! 

J U ? A. 
What gan this n^ean ? Sempronjus I 
S E MP RON I U S. 
My fword fliaU anfvyer thfee. Have at thy heart. 

J W B A. 
Nay, then beware thy own, proud, barbarous man t 
l$EMf. falls. His Guards furrender. 
8E M P R O ^FI U S. 
Curfe on my ftars f am I then doom*d to fall 
By a boy's hand ? dlsfigur'd in a \'ile 
Numidian drefs, and fbr a worthlefs woman ? 
Gods, i 'm diftra^led I this my clofe of life ! 
O for a peal of thunder, that would make 
Eartli, fea, and air, and b^afv«n» and Cato tnrmblt ^ 

[Dieu 
JU B A» 
With what a fpring his furious foul brok^ looi<. 
And kft the Unab^ ftill cjuivejripg on tb<? ground I 

Hence 
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ilence let us cany ofFthofe (laves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all- I 

This dark deiign, this myfteiy of fate. ' 

{_Exit JuBAy ivith pri/omrs, fire. 

Enter LUCIA and MARCIA. 

LUCIA, 

Sure 'twas the cla(h of fwords 5 my troubled heart 
Is fo caft down> and funk amidft its forrows. 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. 

Marcia, ihould thy brothers for my fake !— ■ 

1 die away with honor at the thought. 

MARCIA. 
See^ Lucia> fee! here's blood! here's blood and 
murder ! 
Ha ! a Numidian 1 heavens preferve the prince ! 
The face lies muffled up within the gannent« 
But ha I death to my fight ! a diadem > 
And purple robes ! O gods ! 'tis he, 'tis he, 
Juba, the lovclieft youth that ever warm'd 
A virgin's heart, Juba lies dead before us t 
LUCIA. 
Now, Marcia, now call up to thy adlftance 
Thy wonted llrength, and conftancy of mind j 
Thou canfl not put it to a greater trial. 
MARCIA. 
Lucia, look there, and wonder at my patience. 
Have I not cnufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 
To rend my heart with gricf^ and run diftra£led f 

4. V>i^\*v^ 
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LUCIA. 

What can I think or fay, to give thee comfort ? 

M A R C I A. 
Talk not of comfort, 'tis for lighter ills : 
Behold a fight, that ftrikes all comfort dead. 

Enter J U B A, liftening^ 

I will indulge my forrows, and give way 
To all the pangs and fury of defpair. 
That man, that beft of men, deferv'd it from me. 
J U B A. 
What do T hear ? and was the falfe Sempronius 
That beft of men ? O, had I falPn like him. 
And could have thus been moum'd, I had been happy \ 
LUCIA. 
Here will I (land, companion in thy woes. 
And help thee with my tears ; when I behold 
A lofs like thine, I half forget my own. 
M A R CI A. 
*Tis not in fate to eafe my torturM breaft* 
This empty world, to me a joylefs defcrt. 
Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 
J U B A. 
I 'm on the rack ! was he fo near her heart ? 

MARCIA, 
Oh, he was all made up of love and. charms^ 
Whatever maid could wifti, or man admire \ 
Delight of every eye ! when he appearM, 
A fecret pleafure gladdenM all that faw him ; 
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But when he talkM, the protidtfft Roman biulh'd 
To hear his virtue^ and old age grew ^ife. 
J U B A, 
I fhall run mid--*— •• 

MAR CIA. 

O.Juba! Jubal Jubal 
J U B A. 
What means that V6iee ? did ihe not call on Jxihif 

M A R C I A. 
Why do t think on wh^t he was ! he 's dead ! 
He *s dead^ and never knew how much I lov'd him. 
Xucia, who knows but his poor bleeding iieart 
Amid ft its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laft words he utter'd call'd me cruel ! 
Alas 1 he knew not, haplefs youth ! he knew not 
Marcia's whole foul was full of love and Juba ! 
J U B A. 
Where am I ! dd I livtf ! or am indeed 
^ What Marcia thinks ! All is JElyfium round mc I 
M A RC I A. 
Ye dear remains of the moft lov*d of men^ 
: Nor raodefty nor virtue here forbid 
A laft embrace, while thus— 
JUBA. 

See, Marcia, fee^ 
The happy Juba lives ! he lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth aad eagerjiefs of lovt* 
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M A R C I A. 
With pleafure and amaze^ I iland transited 1 • 
Sure *tis a dream ! dead and alive at once ! 
If thou art Juba, who lies there ? 

J UB A. 

A wretch, 
Difguis'^d like Juba on a cursM defign. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. 
Thy father knows it all. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. 
But flew,' in all the hafte of love, to find thee. 
J found thee weeping, and confefs thh once. 
Am wrs^pt with joy to fee my Marcia's tears. 
M AR C I A. 
I 've been furpriz'd in an unguarded hour. 
But muft not now go back ; the love, that lay 
Half-fmothcr'd ih my breaft, has broke through aH 
Its weak reftraints, and bums in its full luftrej 
1 cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 
JUBA. 
I *m loft in elttafy ! and doft thou love. 
Thou charming maid ? 

M A R CI A. 

And doft thou Im tt> alk it ? 

JUBA. 
This, this is life indeed I Kfe worth prcfening ! 
Svch life as Jub» never felt trlt now ! 
M AR C I A. 
Believe me, prince, before I thought thee dead, 
•I did not know myiclf bow much I lov-d thee. 
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JUB A. 

fortunate mifbke I 

M AR C I A* 

O happy Marcia ! 
JUB A. 
My joy ! my beft belov'd ! my only wiih I 
How ihall I fpeak the traniport of my foul ! 
MARCIA. 
Lucia, thy arm I oh let me reft upon iti— -— 
The vital blood, that had forfook my heart. 
Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides. 
It quite overcomes me. Lead to my apartment. 
O prince ! I blufh to think what I have faid. 
But fate has wrefted the confeflion from me : 
Go on, and profper in the paths of honour. 
Thy virtue will excufe my paiTion for thee. 
And make the gods propitious to our love. 

[Ex. Marc, and Luc. 
J U B A. 

1 am fo blefs^d, I fear *tis all a dream. 
Fortune, thou now hail made amends for all 
Thy paft unkindnefs. I abfolve my ftars. 
What though Numidia add her conquerM towns 
Ana provinces to fwell the viftor's tiiumph ? 
Juba will never at his fate repine, 

Let Caefar have the world, if Marcia '« mine. [Exit* 
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A march at a diflance* 
Enter CATO /w^ LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

T ftand aftonKhM ! what, the bold Sempronitis ! 
That (till broke foremoft through the croud of patriots. 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

And virtuous ev'n tomadnefe 

CATO. 

Tinift me, Lucius, 
Our civil difcords have produced fuch crimes. 
Such monftrous crimes, I am furpriz'd at nothing. 

.- O Lucius, I am fick of this bad world ! 

The day«.light and the fun grow painful to me. 

Enter VOKTIXSS. 

-But fee -where Fortius comes ! what means this haftc ? 
Why are thy 4ooks thus changed ? 
FORTIUS. 

My heart is griev'd. 
I bring fuch news as will afHidt my father. 
CATO. 
Has Cacfar ihed more Roman blood ? 
P O RT I U S. 

Not fo. 
The traitor Syphax, as within the fquare 
HeexercizM his troops; the fignal given. 
Flew oifat once with his Numidian horfc 

Y '^% 
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To the fouth gate, where Marcus holds the watch. 
I faw, and calPd fo ftgp him, but in vain i 
He tofs'd his arm aloft, and proudly told me» 
He would not ftay and periHi like Sempronius. 
C A T O. 
Perfidious men ! but haftc my fon, and fee 
Thy brother Marcus afts a Romanes part. 

[Exit PORTIVS. 
—Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon roe: 
Jtiftice gives way to force : the conquered world 
Is Csefar's : Cato has no buiinefs in it. 
LUCIUS. 
While pride, opprefHon, and injuftioe reign. 
The world will ftill demand her Cato's profence. 
In pity to mankind, fubmit to Cafar, 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. 
CATO. 
Would Lucius have me live to fwell the number 
Of Caefar's flaves, or by a bafe fubmiflion 
Give up the caufe of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 
LUCIUS. 
The viftor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confcfs 
The virtues of humanity are Caefar^s. 
CATO. 
Curfe on his virtues ! they've undone his country* 
Such popular humanity is treafon— 
But fee young Juba I the good youth appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious fubje6ts. 
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LUCIUS. 
Alas, poor prince 1 his fate delerves compafllbn* 

EnUr JUBA. 

J U B A. 
I blufhy and am confounded to appeal* 
Before thy prefence, Cato. 

C AT O. 

What 's thy crime ? 
JUBA. 
I*m a Numidian. 

CATO. 
And a brave one too. 
Thou haft a Ronian foul. 

JUBA. 

Haft, thou not heard 
Of my falfe countrymen ? 

CATO. 

Alas 1 young priiice^ 
Falfehood and fraud (hoot up in every foil, 
The produft of all climes*— -Rome has its Caefars. 
JUBA. 
*Tis generous thus to comfort the diftrefs'd. 

CATO. 
? 'Tis juft to give applaufe where 'tis deiervM 5 
Thy virtue, prince, has ftood the teft of fortunCf 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur*d in the furnace. 
Comes out more biigbt, and brings forth all its weight. 
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J UB A. 
What fhall I anfwer thee ? my ravKh'd heart 
Cerflows with fecret joy : I M rather gain 
Thy praife, O Cato, than Numidia's empire. 

Enter P O.R T I U S baftilj. 

FORTIUS. 

Misfortune on misfortune 1 grief on grief! 
My brother Marcu s 

CATO. 

Ha ! what has he done ? 
Has he forfook his poft ? has he given way ? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pafs ? 
FORTIUS. 
Scarce had I left my father, but I met him 
Borne on thelhields of his furviving foldiers, 
Breathlefs and pale, and covered o'er with wounds. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He ftood the fhock of a whole hoft of foes. 
Till, obftinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppreft with multitudes, he greatly fell. 
CATO. 
I 'm fatisfy'd. 

FORTIUS. 

Nor did he fall before 
His fwordhad pierc'd through the falfe heart of Sypbaz: 
Yonder he lies. I faw the hoary traitor 
Qrin in the pangs of deathj and bite the ground. 

jCATO^ 
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C A T O. 
Thanks to the gods I my boy has done his duty.— 
Fortius, when I am dead, be fure thou place 
His urn near mine. 

FORTIUS. 

Long may they keep afunder ! 
L U'C I U S, 
O CatD, arm thy foul with all its patience ; 
See where the corplc of thy dead fon approaches I 
The citizens and fenators, alarmM, 
Have gathered round it, and attend it weeping. 

CATO meeting the corj^e^ 

C A T O. 

Welcome, my fon ! here lay him down, my friend*. 
Full in my fight, tliat I may view at leifure 
The bloody corfe, and count thofe glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earnM by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to ferve our country ! 
Why fits this fadnefs on your brows, my fiiends ? 
I fhould have bluih'd if Cato's houfe had flood 
Secure, and flourifti'd in a civil war.— 
Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own when Rome demands it. 
J U.B A. 

Was ever man like this ! * [Afidi. 

CATO. 

Ala^, my friends ! 

WhymovTA ycu thus ? let i\bt a lat vn^^.^ \<i^'* ._ 
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Affli6l your hearts. *Ti8 Rome requires our tears. 
"The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 
The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
And fet the nations free, Rome Is no more. 
O liberty I O virtue I O my country I 
J U B A. 
Behold that upright man k Rome fills his eyes 
With tears, that flow'd not o'er his own dead fon. IJJIdif^ 
C A T O. 
Whate*er the Roman virtue has fiibdued. 
The fun's whole courfe, the day and year, are CaefarV 
For him the felf-devoted Decii dy'd. 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipio's ^onquer'd : 
Ev'n Pompey fought for Cajfar. Oh, my friends I 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire fall'n ! O curft ambition I 
Fali'n into Caefar^s hands ! Our great fore-father» 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country^ 
J U B A. 
While Cato lives, Caefar will blulh lo fee 
Mankind enilav'd, and be aiham'd of empire. 
G A TO. 
Csefar aiham'd ! has not he feen Pharfalia ! 

LUCIUS. 
Cato, 'tis time thou fave thyfelf and us. 

CATO. 
Lofe not a thought on me. I 'm out of danger. 
Heaven will net leave me in the vigor's hand. 

C«fw 
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Cafffar (hall never fay, I 'v€ conquered Cato. 
But oh ! ray friends, your fafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts : a thoufand fecret tei-non 
Rife in my foul : how ihall I fave my frieiKift f 
'Tis BOW, O Csefar, I begin to fear thee* 
LUCIUS. 
Caefar has mercy, if w^ afk it of him* 

OA T O, 
Then aflc it, I conjwe yo*i ! let him knew 
Whatever was done agaiuft him, Cato did it. 
Add, if you plcafe, that I requeft it of hita» 
That I myfelf, with tears, rcqurft it of him> 
The virtue of my friends may pafs unpunifh'd. 
Juba, my heart is troubled for thy fake. 
Should I advife thee to regain Numidia, 
Or feek the conqueror ? 

JUBA. 

If I forfake thee 
Whilft I have life, may heaven abandon Jubi ! 
CATO. 
Thy virtues, prince, if I forefee aright, 
Will one day make thee great ; at Rome hereafter, 
'Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 

"Fortius, draw near \ my fon, them oft hsA feefr 
Thy fire engaged in a corrupted Hate, 
Wreftling with vice and fa^lion : now fhou (^^ft mr 
Spent, overpowered, defpairing of fwccefs j 
Let me advife thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal ieat, the Sabine field. 
Where the great Cenfor toird with his own hands^ 

Y4. KsA. 
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And all our frugal anceftors were blefsM 
In humble virtues, and a rural life. 
There ItveretirM j pray for the peace of Rome; 
Content thyielf to be obfcurely good. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bcarfway^;^ 
The poft of honour is a private ftation. 
P OR T I U S. 

I hope, my father does net recommend 
A life to. Fortius, that he fcorns himfelf. . 
c At o. 

Farewell, my friends ! if there be any of you e 
That dares not truft the vigor's clemency. 
Know there are fhips prepared by my command, . 
(Their fails already opening to the winds) 
That fhall convey you to the wifti'd-for port. 
Is there aught elfe, my friends, I can do for you ? 
The conqueror draws near. Qnce more farewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we fhall meet 
In happlier climes and on a fafer (hore, 
Where Caefar never fliall approach us more. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fir'd, 

{^Pointing to the body of his,deadfoM, 
Who greatly iri his country's caufe expir'd. 
Shall know he conquered. The firm patriot there 
(Who made the welfare of mankind his care) 
Though ftill, by fa<5lion, vice, and fortune, croft,. 
Shall find the generous labour was not loft. 
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ACT V. SCENE I.. 

C AT Ofolus, 

Sitting in a tbougbtfidpofiure : In bis band Plato's book 
on the immortality of tbeJouL A dra^wn yword on.- 
the table by him. 

IT muft be fo— Plato, thou reafon'flr well l^-^— 
Elfe whence this pleafing hope, this fond defire,. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this fecret dread,, and inward horror,. 
Of falling into nought? Why fhrinks the foul. 
Back on herfelf, and flartles at deftru6kion ? 
•Tis the divinity that ftirs within us j 
'Tis heaven itfelf, that points out an hereafter,. 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity I tliou pleafmg, dreadful, thought I 
Through what variety of untry'd being,. 
Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs i 
The wide, th' unbounded profpeft, lies before me j 
But (hadows, clouds, and darknefs, reft upon it.. 
Here will I hold. If there 's a power above us,, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud. 
Through all her works) he muft delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in mtift be happy. 
But when ! or where !— This world was made for Csefar* 
I'm weary of conjeclures — This muft end them. 

ILaying his band upon bisfword' 
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Thus am I doubly arm*d : my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end : 
But this informs me I (hall never die. 
The foui, fecur*d in her eauftence, fmiJes 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ftars fhall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years j 
But thou fiialt fiouriih in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crulh of worlds. 
. What means this heavinefs that hangs upon rae ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfcs ? 
Nature opprefs'd, and harrafs'd out with care. 
Sinks down to reft- This once I '11 favour her. 
That my awaken 'd foal may take her flight, 
Rcnew'd in all her ftrength, and frefli with life. 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Difturb man's reft : Cato knows neither of them. 
Indifferent in his choice, to (kep or die. 

Enter FORTIUS. 

But ha ! how 's this, my fon ? why this intrafion ? 
Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Why am I difobey'd ? 

FORTIUS. 

Alas, my father! 
What means this fword ? this iiiftrument of death ? 
Let me convey it hence ! 



CAT O. jji» 

C ATO. 

Ra& youth> focbear I 
P O R T I U S. 
O let the prayers, th' entreaties of your friends. 
Their tears, their convpoa danger, wreft it from you<> 
C A T O. 
Wouldft thou betray me ? would'ft thoa give me upf 
A (lave, a captive, into Csefar's hands ? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father. 
Or knovsr, young nxan t 

FOB T I U 8 • 

Look not thus fternly oa mti^ 
You know I 'd rather die than difobey you; 
C A T O. 
'Tis well ! again I 'm mailer of rayfelf. 
Now, Caefar, let thy troops befet our gates,, 
And bar each avenue, thy gathering fleets 
O'er-fpread the fea, and^Hop up every port^. 
Cato fhall open to himfelf a paiTage, 
And mock thy hopes— 

FORTIUS. 

O Sir, forgive your fon,. 
Whofe grief hangs heavy on him I O my father I; 
How am I fure it is not the laft time 
I e^er fhall call you fo ! Be not difpleas^d, 
O be not angr}' with m^ whilft I weep, 
And, in the an^iib of my heart,, befeech yott 
To quit the dreadful porpofe of y«ur fouK 

CATO, 

Thou. l>aft been ever goqd ^ad ^utifuU 
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Weep not, my fon. All will be well again. 
The righteous gods, whom I have fought to pleafe,. 
Will fuccour Cato, and preferve his children. 

PO R T I US. 
Youc words giv« comfort to my drooping heart* 

C A TO. 
Fortius, thou may'ft rely upon my condu6):. 
Thy father will not a6l what mifbecomes him. 
But go, my Ton,- and fee if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends : fee them embarkMj- 
And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. 
My foul is quite weighed down with care, and afks 
The foft refrelhment of a moment's fleep. [Exih 

FORTIUS. 
My thoughts arc more at eafe, my heart revives. 

Enter MAR CIA. 

O Marcia, O my fifter, flill there's hope I 
Our father will not caft away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country* 
He is rctir'd to reft, and feems to dierifli 
Thoughts full of peace. He has difpatch'd me hence 
With orders, that befpeak a mind composed. 
And ftudious for the fafety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none difturb his (lumbers. [Exit* 
M A R C I A. 
O ye immortal powers, that guard the juft, 
V/atch round his couch, and foften his repofe, 
Banifli his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams ; remember all his virtues ! 

And /how mankinA iLat gooAw^^^ U ^qmt cc.\i, 

En\«f 
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Enter LUCIA. 

LUCIA. 

Where is your father, Marcia, where is Cato ? 
M A R C I A. 

Lucia, fpeak low ; he is retired to reft. 
Lucia, I feel a gently-dawning hope 
Rite in my foul. We fliall be happy ftill. 

iU CI A. 
1 1 think, on Cato. 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble' ! 
-Cato is ftern, and awful as a god 5 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty. 
Or pardon weaknefs, that he never felt. 
MARCIA. 
Though ftern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all geodnefs, Lucia^ always mild, 
Compaffionate, and gentle to his friends. 
Fiird with domeftic tendernefs, ,the beft. 
The kindeft father ! I have ever found him 
Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifties. 
LUCIA. 
*Tis his confent alone can make us blefs*d. 
Marcia, we both are equally involvM 
In the fame intricate, perplex'd, diftrcfs. 
The cruel hand of fate, that has deftroy'd 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament— 
MARCIA. 

^nd ever Ihalllamentj unhappy youth I 
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Has fet my foul at large, and now I ftand 
Xoofe of my vow. But who knows Cato's thoughts } 
Who knows how yaet he may <lifpoie of Fortius, 
-Or bow he has determinM of thyfclf ? 
M A R C I A. 
Let him but live ! commit the i^ to heaveii. 

Eater LUCmS, 
LUCIUS. 
Sweet are the flumbers -of the virtuous man t 
' O Marcia, I have feen thy godlike father : 
.l^Some power iovifible fupports his foul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. 
*J\. kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him : 
'I faw him ftretch'd at eafe, his fancy loft 
'In pleafing dreams ; as I drew near his couch, 
hHc fmird, and cry*d, Cxfar, thou canft not hart me1 
MARCIA. 
His mind ftill labours with fome dreadful thought, 

LUCIUS. 
Lucia, why all this grief, thcfe floods of ibrrow? 
:Dry up thy tears, my child J we all are fafe 
While Cato lives— liis prefence will protcft us. 

Enter J\5BA. 
JUBA. 
Lucius, the horfemen are retumM from viewing 
The number, ftrength, and pofture of our foes. 
Who now encamp wUVvin a ftiQtl hovir's march. 



Dti the high point of yon bright weftern tower 
iVc ken them from afer ; the fetting fun 
?lays on their Ihining arms and bumi&'d helmets, 
\nd covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
L U C I US. 
Marcia, 'tis time we fhould awake thy father, 
'aefar is ftill difpos'd to give us terms, 
Lnd waits at diftance *till he hears from Cato« 

Enter F O'RT IV S. 

ortius, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance* 
Vhat tidings doft thou bring? Methinks I fee 
'"nufual gladnefs fparkling in thy eyes. 
FORTIUS, 

As I was hafting to the port, where now 
ly father's friends, impatient for a paflage, 
Lccufe the lingering winds, a fail arriv'd 
rem Pompey's fon, who through the realms of Spain 
lalls out for vengeance on his father's death, 
lnd rouzes the whole nation up to arms. 
Vere Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Lflert her rights, and claim her liberty. 
>ut hark ! what means that groan ? O give me v^y$ 
Lnd let me fly inta my father^s preibice. 
LUCIUS. 

CatO) amidfb his Humbert, thinks <m RioMe^ 
lnd in the wild diforder of his foul 
lourns o'er his country^ ha! a fecond gvoBii'I-** 
[eavm guasdvs all l«-« 

5 •UKV^\K, 
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M ARCI A. 

Alas I 'tis not the voice 
Of one -who fleeps ! 'tis agonizing pain, 
*Tis death is in that found—- 

.Renter FORTIUS. 

P O R TJ U S. 

O fight of woe ! 
O Marcia, what we fear'd is come to pafs ! 
Cato is fall'n upon his fword — 

LUCIUS. 

O Portiuf, 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale. 
And let us guefs the reft* 

.FORTIUS. 

I Ve rais'd him up. 
And plac'd him in his chair, where, pale and faint, 
He gafps for breath, and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his friends. His weeping fervants, 
Obfequious to his orders, bear -him hither. 

iTbe back Scene opetis, and difcovers Cato* 
MARCIA. 
O heaven, aflill me in this dreadful hour 
•To pay the laft fad duties to my fatlier I 
J U B A. 
Thefe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Caeiar I 

L.U C I U S. 
Now is Rome fallen indeed !— 

[Cato brought firn»ard in bis chair* 
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C A T O. 

Here fet mc dowiw- 
Fortius, come near me— ^are my friends fcmbiirkM ? 
Can any thing be thought of for their ftnricc t 
Whilfl: I yet live, ifet mc not live in vairi. 
•— O Lucius, art thou here i^^Thou art too go6d l*-^ 
Let this our friendfliip live between our children j 
Make Fortius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 
Alas poor man, he weeps ! — Marcia, my daughter** 
— O bend me forward !— Juba loves thee, Marcia, 
A Senator of Rome, while Rome furviv'd. 
Would not have matched his daughter with a king. 
But Caefar'B arms hate throwh do^n all difcnftionj 
Whoe'er is brave and virtuous, is a Roman— 
—I 'm fick to death — O when fhall I get loofe 
From this vain world, th^ abode of guilt and forrow I— ■ 
—And yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing foul. Alas, I fear 
I 've been too hafty, O ye powers, that fearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts. 
If I have done amifs, impute it not !— 
The bell may err, but you are good, and— o > j[X)///. 
LUCIUS. 
There fled the greateft foul that ever warm'd 
A Roman breaft. O Cato • O my friend ! 
Thy will fhall be religioufly obfervM. 
But let U5 bear this av^ful corpfe to Cj^»far> 
And lay it in his fight, that it may ftand 
A fence betwixt us and the vi£lor*s wrath ) 
Cat«| though dead, ihall dill protect his friends. 
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From hence, let fierce contending nations know 
What dire efk^t from civil difcord flow. 
•Tis this that fliakes our country with alarms. 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms. 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ftrife. 
And robs the guilty world*of Cato's life. 

iExeunt Ommt. 
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EPILOGUE 
WRITTEN FY SIR SAMUEL GARTH,. 

WHAT odd fantaftic things we women do f 
Who would not liften when young lovers woo? 
But die a maid, yet have the choice of two I 
Ladies are often cruel to their coft : 
To give you pain, themfelves they punifh moft. 
Vows of virginity fliould welt be weigh'd 5 
Too oft they're cancel'd, though in convents made. 
Would you revenge fuch ralh refolves— you may 
Be fpiteful— and believe the thing we fay. 
We hate you when you're eailly faid nay. 
Howneedkfs, if you .knew us, were yourfear»1 
Let love have eyes, and beauty wtU have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd as you yourfelves would chufe> . 
Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe & ■ 
We give to merit, and to wealth we fell « 
He fighs with moft fuccefs that fettles well* 
The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix & 
*Ti8 beft repenting in a coach and fix. 

Blame not our condu^, iince we but purfue 
Thofe lively leflbns we have Uamt from you* 
Your breafts no more the fire of beauty warms. 
But wicked wealth ufurps the power of charms. 



I 
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What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 

To fwell in ihow, and be a wretch in ftate > 

At plays you ogle^ at the ring yoH how $ 

£v*n churches are no fanfluaries now : 

There golden idols all your vows receive. 

She is no goddefs that hat nought to give* 

Oh, may once more the happy age appear. 

When words were artlefa, aiptd the thoughts fiactiv^ 

When gold and grandeur wcbc* unenvy'd things. 

And courts (efs coveted than gravf# and fpripgt % 

Love then (hall only mouro whea truth coipplaiBi, 

And conftancy feel tranfport in i^ chains i 

Sighs with fuccets their owu fpft WAguitti tel^ 

And eyes iliaU utter what 4>e UpS c^untCMl s 

Virtue svgatn to its bright ftatioa c|imb> 

And beauty fear no enemy but time i 

Tiie fair (hall Uilen to defert alone. 

And every Lucia find a Cato's ion. 
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